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MACAULA^'S SPEECHES. 

PARLIAMENTARY T0TEE8— IRELAND. * 

FEBRUARY 23, 1841. 

SiE, if this were a mere legal question, I should think it most 
presumptuous in me to interfere. If this were a question to he 
decided hy local knowledge, I should be equally disposed to leave 
if to the numerous representatives of the Irish constituencies who 
have shown an inclination to address the House. But as it appeara 
to rae that at tiiis stage of the bill, at least, it is possible, for one 
who pretends to neither legal nor local knowledge, to form an 
opinion of the subject of which it treats, I shall venture to stata 
what appear to me to be the grounds on which a representative 
of a British constituency, bringing to the subject no knowledge 
beyond that general information which is common to evei'y hon. 
Member, mayfeel himself justified in supporting the second reading 
of the bill. Sir, in what I have to say, I shall attempt to follow 
the precept rather than the example of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down The hon and learned Member 
begsn by declaring Lis intent on to go nf o none of the questions 
which might, with more advantaj,e be regularly discussed when 
you have left the chair ; b t I m t say that it appeal's f« me 
that the greater part of his observat ons d d relate to questions of 
detail — to important questions of deta 1 1 a Imit ; but T nevei' can 
consider, that whether the time be fourteen years, or whether the 
sum he 6?., are other than questions of detail. Sir, I do conceive, 
however estraordinaiy that avowal may seem to hon. Gentlemen 

* Hansord, 3il Rei'Jee, vol Ivi. p. 626-989. 
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PAHLIillENTAilV VOTERS IRELAND. 

—I do conceive, that if any lion. Gentleman in tliis House 
be convinced that the test proposed hy mj noble Fnend bo .the 
best test — then, aitboiigh he might be disposed to tliink that the 
sum of 5?. was too low — then, although he might be disposed to fix 
it at CL, 11., SI., or 10/., I should say he would stjll be acting 
in a teasonable and Parliamentary manner if he voted for the 
second reading. For my own part, I believe, for I had not tlien 
the honour of a seat in this House, that tbis was the case in 
discussing another bill of great importance, the Irish Municipal 
Bill— the general principle of the hill having been appi'oved of, it 
was read a second time witl tlie suppoi-t of many hon. Members, 
although several divisions were subsequently taken by them apon 
its details. Sir, I liave no hesitation in stating, that I do believe 
that the evils which are to be apprehended from tie restriction 
of the franchise in Ireland are greater than those which are to be 
dreaded from its extension. Sir, whether the test of my noble 
Friend should be adopted or not, I should see with satisfaction 
that a greater proportion of votes should be given to the lai'ge 
counties of Cork and Down, I think it better that they should 
have 8,000 rather ttan 2,000 voters, but whether they are to have 
8,000 or 2,000, still I prefer tke test of my noble Friend near me 
to the undefined franchise in the hill of the noble Lord. Sir, I 
shall at present not touch upon the <jiiestion of the amoiret of 
the francliise — I shall confine myself to the principle of the bill, 
and it yi'iW be necessary for me to follow the example of tbo noble 
IjouI and lock not it my nolle Friend's bill alone, but also at 
the othei bill tJiat iccompinie'i it on the table of the House, The 
case IS ceitainly a i^rave and important one, for it involves a right 
which 11 the toundation of all other rights. Serious evils are 
admitted fo e\ist with regiid to that precious and important right; 
both paities m the Stite admit the esistenco of these evils, and 
both have come foiwiid with remedies which are now lying oa 
your table, ind it is for the House to decide between them. Sir, I 
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cannot disguise from myself the fact that it is not on these two 
bills alone we are sittJng in judgment, I say, that each of these 
bills appears to me to be strongly marked by all the great and 
characteristic features of the party from which it proceeds. Those 
who wiUi so much zeal and perseverance support the noble Lord 
opposite, will not be disinclined to admit that his ineasure embodies 
their feelings, while I, and iriy Friends around me, are of opinion 
that my noble Friend's bill involves those great principles upon 
which we thint the legislation of the country should be carried on. 
N wh t tb Id bject of registration ? If there be any 
p h tl 1 tl t Bill of Registration should be a Bill of 

1 f 1 t \ g se~if there be any person who thinks 

tl t j,l t t i the law as to filch from the people as 

m h p bl f th t jower which tbe liberality of a substan- 
tive law has given them covertly — there are many who may tliink 
fit to aet upon that suggestion, but there are few who wilt avow 
it, they will support the bill of the noble Lord. I shall, therefore, 
m whit I hiie to oftei to the He use take the proposition for 
gianted — i projo'iitiun wlitb may be disl led but cannot ha 
di^pitpd— th tt the ol |ect of i Registration Bill is to keep out bad 
voters ini let in ,,"0 1 ones Ihis is not a sinaple object — it 
"ims at two thin£,s juite distinct and which miy b incompatible 
It IS po'^sihle to cODieive tl it theie mij be a law g ving imple 
fic lities for the aim ss on of honest loteis lut at tl e same time 
pern itting a crowd of di bonct voteis to pie« m It is equally 
obuous that tbeie maybe a kw enact ng sub seiere sciutiny 
that the dishonest voters cannot pass muster tut Uiat such a law 
will 1 eej out many honest voters Sii t s the seveiest trial of 
legislation to deal \sith such oases 'When theie is only a single 
object, the tase s oroparatively easy but when there is a double 
object, both cannot be secured in perfection. Now, f the b II of 
my noble Friend be superior in any respect to that of the noble 
Lord opposite, it consists in giving facilities to the registration of 
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voters. Hon. Gentlemen opposite say, that the danger is greater 
from an undue extension of the franchise, but I think the danger 
is greater from an improper restriction of the franchise. Argument 
upon that subject is almost unnecessary ; but it is clear to me that 
in both respects the hill of mj noble Friend is superior to the bill 
of the noble Lord, and more efficient for keeping out bad, and 
letting ill good voters. Take the machinery provided for keeping 
out dishonest voters. My noble Friend's machinery is this; he 
employs a test to ascertain the franchise, which is inseparably 
connected with a cheek, acting without any object to put it in 
motion, and without any summons, subpwna, assistant barristers, 
or judges of assize. He strikes at motives — he attacks principles 
— he dives into the nature of things, into the heart of man for 
his remedy ; at the same time my noble Friend's check operates 
without in the smallest degree impeding the honest voter, or 
without dragging him from his home, without causing him the 
slightest anxiety, or levying on him any pecuniary charge. Now 
I say that such a test as that approaches as nearly as possible to 
that at which we should aim. Sir, when I turn to the noble Lord's 
bill," what is the check to keep out dishonest votei's S I have looked 
through the bill, and I find absolutely only this one against the 
intrusion of fraudulent voters — eternally trying over and over 
again at the same question ad infinitum. Now if the object be to 
reduce the constituency — if the object be to leave it only the 
mere name and shadow of a constituency — then I say that this 
plan has bpen wpII concerted for its aim, and it is worthy of the 
abilities which no man can deny to the noble Lord. If, however, 
I look at it as a measure presented in good faith to prevent fraud 
and perjury, then I can designate it by no other name than 
childish — as childish, for it is a system of preventing fraudulent 
registration, but making the registration of good voters in the 
highest degree impracticable. No doubt it will keep some 
impostors out of the registry, and so if wo were to select every 
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tenth man in London there Js no doubt that some rogues ivould 
he sent to the trea.l-mill, but that I call a childish system of 
legislation. Sir, I do Eot call that a preventive of fiaujiilont 
registration, but a childish sj-stem, whick is not directed against 
the fraud, but which is directed against all voters, the long and 
siort, the blue-eyed and black-eyed, honest and dishonest. Sir, 
the noble Lord's test is one which has no reference either to 
honesty or dishonesty. It wil! disfranchise all alike. I speak in 
the presence of many eminent lawyers, in the presence of many 
men well acquainted with the kw of this country and of Scotland, 
wiih our civil law and our Oriental dependencies, and I ask them 
what they think of this system of eternal revision ? I ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has just sat down, and I should be 
glad to have his opinion upon the point, what does he think of this 
as the only check upon fraud ? What does he think of a system, in 
which, every year, objections may be brought before the Assistant 
Barrister, and if the Assistant Barrister approves of the vote, an 
appeal may bo had to the Judge of Assize ; next year, precisely 
the same objection may be taken in the very same words, he may 
be again compelled to go before the Judge of the Assize, and so 
on for ever and ever. In order to keep his franchise during one 
Parliament, in order to give one vote, the elector is esposed to this 
vexation, that he may be seven times compelled to go before the 
Assistant Barrister, and seven times before the Court of Appeal, 
and if a man acquires the franchise when he comes to the years 
of discretion, and lives to the age of seventy, he may have 100 
law-suits to keep his name on the register ; he may spend 1.000^. 
and not less than sis months of his time in pursuit of his vote. 
[Cheers.] Unless Gentlemen can by interruption remove the words 
from the bill of the noble Lord, or distort those words out of their 
plain meaning, I conceive they may as well give up the subject. 
These are the words — that is their meaning. If it be said, that 
the right or power which the noble Loiv! gives the objectors — if it 
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be said, tliiit it will not bo abused, I answer that I believe it will, 
and I snj it is tlie business of a wise and virtuous legislature not 
to establish such a power, trusting that some undefined feelings 
should prevent men from abusing it. I again ask men of- both 
sides of the House — -men of eminent legal knowledge— such men 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman who has just sat down ; I ask 
him what he thinks of sTJcb a principle as this, and what he thinks 
of those arguments, by which the noble Lord has attempted to 
vindicate his measure, and which he repeated whenever the subject 
has been discussed, and which he repeated last night ! The noble 
Lord smd, I will never agree to part with this portion of my bill, 
for if I do, then the person who has once established himself upon 
the register, by fraud or peijury, can never be removed. Does the 
noble Lord say, that that argument will hold good in all cases ! 
What says the law of England ? " If a man is once tried for a 
crime and acquitted, then, although he be acquitted by an alibi 
supported by peijury or any fraudulent cause — although you may 
have evidence by which you can bring the matter home to hira 
— you cannot again put him in jeopardy for the same case." 
What says the law of England in civi! cases ? " If a man bring 
an action for debt or damage — if in that action judgment goes 
against him from any such cause as that a witness breaks bis leg, 
and ia, therefore, unavoidably absent, lie shall not be again suffered 
to faring an action in the same case." If that be tlie law of England 
in criminal mattei's — if that be the law of England in civil matters, 
on what principle ought we to depart from it in the elective fran- 
chise? The noble Lord is bound to make out distinctly such- a 
case, and tell us why we should not proceed the same way in the 
one instance as in the other. When we do not go on in this 
mannei', hearing and re-heai'ing in the case of the fraudulent 
debtor, who has obtained an estate to which he has no title, why 
should we go on hearing and re-hearing for ever in the elective 
fi'anchiseJ If I am asked why the Jaw of England is framed in a 
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difFei-ent manuer from tliat ia wbieli the noble Lord proposes in 
his bill for tbe registration, I auSwer, tbat the law was framed in 
that rwpect by men who took broad general views of the subject on 
■wh bth 1 <n 1 t d— wh d d fi th i t Ij p 

U d 1 th t m ght 1 1 p t t t h 

f ts Th ) > t m y b yii th t th &i 1 H g 

t t U t ts b 1 th f ly d f d f 1 t m 

th p ty b t t lib tly t 1 th t 11 th 

f m 1 ea th m ty Id t I p d ty 

It m y b it 1 tl t th t d 1 1 U Id L p 

p 56 f th tat wh h L h J tly c^ ! b t t 

Id b bj f t 1 th t 11 h est h 1 1 b 

tl p p ty d th t 11 ty h 1 1 b k 1 1 

f m t f 1 1 t A y f w ti tl f 1 d tl d bt 
wh 1 h t d f 1 h t f 1 lb 

66 t J t i gbt y t b w h tl f d 1 t 

t h 1 Ij p t th £! t th th g t lly 

try g 3 t y U bj t O t y t th wh 1 

tmfEl 1 pd th t hi t thlt 

ftebypjyfitbtlga Ig Tl 

ULdyh \3 tp tpjybtth bl 

Ldmtl thtltt ftl fm — 

ftl fpr]jThHt wllpod m 

p J y d 1 ja. th U th w g 

d i d In^t 1 w lU d ce t y 

Thna stands the case. I conceive my noble Friend has proposed 
a remedy for existing abases, which will certainly keep out those 
who have not a light to vote, and let in without trouble or incon- 
venience those who have the right. I conceive, that the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) has proposed a system which will not only 
Lave the effect of keeping out those who have not a right to vote ; 
but will keep out everybody without distinction who dislikes 
vesation, and expense, and trouble, and anxiety; who dislikes 
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feeing eoiinso! ; who dislikes iQcurring the risk of having to pay 
costa; these persons the nohle Lord's bill will disfianchise. That' 
the noble Lord's bill will disfranchise wholesale, men who have a 
right to vot«, I do not at all doubt One reason wliy I believe his 
Byatem will disfranchise many who have a i-iglit to vote, is this, 
that I am certain it would disfranchise myself. I possess a vote 
for the University of Cambridge; now, the vote of an elector of 
an Irish county is not, I think, as important as that of an elector 
of the Uciveisity of Cambridge. His vote is given for two Mem- 
bers of Parliament, He also votes for dignities and situations 
which are objects of importance to great men, and even to Princes 
of the Blood. A vote, then, in an univereity is surely a more 
valuable possession than a similar one in any Irish county. The 
member of the senate of a univereity is generally more able to 
assert bis right than an Irish voter. Yet, I declare, that if a 
Bptem like the noble Lord's were established to register my vote 
in Cambridge — if I were liable by any Master of Arts, who 
differed from me in politics, to be compelled to go down to Cam- 
bridge and dance attendance on the senate-Louse for two days. 
Low lo th' k h Id I t ■ h te' I dignation might 

support m d h mm might go down 

once or h p p d g much assistance 

to the r pp (J n)— I might go 

down p g oca, b d nid soon weary 

mo out Ad h h h m o, who is much 

more h sah mh hfidhm posed to these 

great v h h Lord's bill throws 

in the h g an k. Sir, however 

imperfe h is duty to give a 

reason m g E istration Bill is 

the keeping out of voters that ought to be kept out, and the letting 
in of voters itho ought to be let in. The bill of my noble Friend is 
decidedly superior to the bill of the noble Lord opposite for this 
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purpose. But is there anything in the means employed by the 
noble Lord which does serve the useful purpose of mating a 
salutary registration hill, and which ought to be adopted? My 
noble Friend defines tiie franchise. The noble Lord proposes to 
leave the franchise undefined. Is it possible to doubt tlieie is 
anything more important, any duty more sacred for the Legislature 
to peiform, than to give a dear and predse definition of the Iiish 
franchise ! I will not go into the (iuestion whethei the minor ty 
of the judges ought to be bound by the majority I as not 
pretend to speak of it as a lawyer. I migbt ask some questions , 
I might make some distinctions which I would be ghd to hear 
solved ingenuously by the hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just sat down. But I will not go into the question. We have 
the plain fact, that eight judges are for one definition, and four 
for another ; twelve or fourteen assistant barristers take one view 
of the question, and eigbteen or twenty take an opi^site view 
What was the I.lw in 1840, is not the law in 1841 ; what ia the 
law on one side of the stream, is not the law on the other side; 
what is the law before the Chief Justice, b not the law before the 
Chief Baron. Is it possible to conceive a state of things more 
se^udalous than this { Why resist any attempt that should be 
made to settle these difiicultiea S Is tiere any more sacred debt 
from a Legislature to a people, tbau to give definite laws ! Is 
there any part of the law more important than that upon which 
the making of all law depends ? In Ireland, this part of the law 
4s in a state utterly undefined, and you, leave it in that undefined 
state, and then you complain of tbose very ofi'ences for which you 
yourselves are responsible. Well, under these circumstances come 
forward two parties of the Legislature, the noble Lord on the one 
side, and my noble Friend on the other. The latter ascertains tJie 
franchise— he fixes the law. The law of procedure becomes simple 
and efacient— there is no vexation caused to the rightful claimant 
—the wrongful claimant is at once removed. My noble Friend 
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ginida against ] eijiiiy hy aLolishrag the taking of oiths FnuJ. 
and pei'sonation to qiiulo tlio phiise of the hoc Memhei !"r 
Coleiame \anish it once But what doi.' the noUo Lord ( Ho 
comeo forivaid Mith his bilj ind he leaves th(, substantive law m 
, the state of pciplexity m whioh he fials it. He then si'ts to noifc 
on the law of jiocedme, and inali.t,s it tea times moie emhairiss 
ing thm it nas befoie and tlio effect is what we might suppose 
— itpoduces phenomena BO strmge restriction so extraiagant as 
bar \]y to I e paralleled in all legi Ution Onp of these phenomena 
i\'is alluded to by the nglit hon and learned Gentleman, the 
Attoinwgener 1, and it is evm more extravagant than it ivos 
repiesented by him In the county of Dublin, for mstanee ii 
tiiere js an oljection citabhshel against a soto tned befoie the 
assistant banistei, thue lies an apjeo! from him to anj one of 
three courts which the rejeeted claimant may choose each of 
which conits takei diffeient views of the tulject Tlie tact is the 
Court of E\chequer ahvay detidea in fivour of the beneficial 
mtereat class cf claimants, and the Ciurt of Queens Bench in 
favoni- of the sohent tenant test The eflect ol this a^ tcm is, 
tliat whDcvei is objected to m the court below la sure of victory 
in the court above The decisions of ll e assistant banistei for 
Dublin are certain of being cained out by the rule of contrary 
It would be a cuiions and "itrmge case of casuistry to pom' out 
Low the assistant harnater foi Dublin is hound to decide on this 
question. If he decide aecordmg to his opinions and tbo dictates 
of his conscience — his decision is sure to be reveised in the courts 
above — should he decide contrary to his opinions in order to have 
that decision reversed, and- the effect produced, that he felt it his 
duty to bring about ! Is this a mere oversight ! No. This is 
one of the efl'ecta of the attempt to proceed with the substantive 
law undefined. All the objections of the noble Lord to my noble 
Fiiend's bill resolve themselves into one — the principle of finality. 
'Ihe question is, will you distuib the Eeform Dill I I will not at 
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present go into tliat subject generally. I will not go into tliat 
subject generally, I say, because I propose to reason on tliia ques- 
tion upon those piineiples which are held by all those Coiiseiva- 
tive Gentlemen that I have the happiness of knowing, I propose 
to reason oa Conservative piineiples, and if on those principles I 
cannot command the assent of Gentlemen opposite, I will not 
appeal to tKe principles of popular rights and popular liberties, 
I will admit, that the Keform Bill ought to be continued inviolate, 
that it ought to be in fail force in Irthnd Is it in foice in Ire- 
land ? Certainly nit If the meaning ot the Refoim Bill be that 
the beneficial interest test be ipf lied, then the E^furm Bill is not 
in force, for there aie counties whpro the solvent tenant test is 
applied. Is the medning of the Eeform Bill that the solvent 
tenant test be applied! Then, ilso, l^ tlie Ecforra Bill not in force, 
for there are counties wheie the beneficial interest test la applied. 
These things are changing b'ittivarUs ind forwtrds, and the coun- 
ties in which the benehui] mterest test was applied last year are 
diffei-eot from the counties in which it is ■ipphed this year Now, 
if any person would define such a pimciple, is it by leaving all 
things as they aie' Such a stale of things amounts to finality. 
From an exceeding aversion to change, ji.u uphold i system with 
a piinciple which is ever chinging I spenk to reasonable advo- 
cates of finality — to Gentlpmen who use the word only m the 
sense in which any man, Conseivative or Wins;, eier u ed it. 
When they talt of finality, is it not that a ceitain act should 
stand unrepealed m the volume of the statute book ! This then 
is tlie course pursued, to gne to fluctuation suji as wds never 
known among a ciniized people, the name of stability — and then 
if the friends of finality come forward to close tins eteinal whirl 
of revolution, to cry out that we ire nnscttlmg the stability of our 
institutions. Stability! When there was one law ui September, 
and another in May ; one in Coik, and another in Mayo ; one 
system upheld in the Court of Queen's Bench, and another in ths 
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Court of Exchequer ! Stability I "Wlien the coiistJtueiicy of a 
county may be 2,000 or 4,000, as Mr. Baron This, oi- Mr. Justice 
That, shall have a fit of the gout before the next assizes ! The 
question is not between change and no change— the question is 
between uuchange and eternal succession of changes— ^between one 
change made by the' Legislature, and a succession of changes 
made by the courts of law. Now, I conceive all reasonable Con- 
servatives will acknowledge one change to be better tlian a hun- 
dred. I conceive we all agree, that changes in the Constitution 
ought to be made in the Legislature, and not in the courts of law. 
Consider in what. a situation you place the courts of law. Is it 
possible to imagine anything more shoclting to any person of jnst 
feeling, than that when the judges meet to settle what circuit 
fhey shall tate, they determine which counties shall have a demo- 
cratic franchise, and which a restricted one ! It isimpossible but 
that it must deprive the judicial body of the respect of society. 
[Mr. Shaw : Sear'} I am glad to hear the right hon. GentlemaQ 
cheer me, but I fear I shall find him opposing the only efBcacious 
remedy. I do say I can conceive no system more pernicious than 
that a Govemment should depend on the feelings of individual 
judges, and that when a new judge is appointed, it should be 
said, " We have got a new judge. We have lost Kerry, but shall 
have a change in Sligo." Is it possible to conceive a system so 
opposite to morality and to all good feeling? Vote for my noble 
Friend's bill,' and you will be out of this situation in three months. 
I say the nec^ss ry eftp t of s cl i sy tem th that our free 
constitut on and the a] n n st at on of j t ce -i e alike in danger. 
You have the one ha 1 the Const t t on qu bbled away hy 
the subtlety of tl e la -ml on the otl er \\ d, you have 
the Jud c al tnbun 1 agitated w th all the v lence of the 
hustings. The greatness of this evil is not disputed, and how 
does the noble Lord deal with it ? My noble Friend fui'nislies a 
measure which will at once put an end to it. It is impossible, after 
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my noble Friend's bill passes, that tbe question can divide the 
bench of Ireland longer. The noble Lord leaves the question 
UDsettled. He only plunges the judges deeper and deeper into the 
mire, and gives them a greater 'number of questions to tiy, in 
Tvliich the precise difficulty arises. Of all the persons who can 
complain of the noble Lord's bill, there are none who ought to 
complain so much as the judg^. The noble Lord, Sir, can feel for 
your situation. He addressed you in words to the feeling of which 
every GenUeman of both sides of the House will respond, and 
h h I w Id tt mpt t p t, ould I give them with the same 
d p p ty b t th king of your situation. Sir, ha 
f |. ^j t t t th J d . Consider how different the 

Th tl L 1 wl uplea to give to a person who 

ught to b rapa t 1 th n m nation of the persons who are to 
dec de qn tl n f g t t Las no scruple to give the power 
fdecd gpoUcal t p s whose reputation, of all otbers, 

h uld be th 1 a t 11 I tl the taint of partisanship, and the 
least subject to suspicion. To me, it seems beyond all doubt, that 
if the noble Lord's bill passes, there will not be, in a short time, a 
judge in Ireland, however pure his intentions, or however great 
Lis sagacity, who will not be called an oppressor or a demagogue 
by the one party or the other. Now, U) sum up, it appears to me, 
that the bill of my noble Friend will exclude those, who under 
the new system will not have a right to vote, while it will 
■ admit the greatest facility to those who will have that right ; that 
it will substitute certainty instead of doubt, and rescue the 
judges from the most calamitous position in which they are 
placed. The bill of the noble Lord will not do this. It provides 
no security against the intrusion of wrong claimants, and throws 
every ima^nable difficulty in the way of the rightful claimant, 
and it leaves doubt, and change, and revolution, where it found 
them. Instead of telling the judge* what is the meaning of the 
law, it leaves it unsettled, and gives tiem another set of questions 
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to decide. I thiiik, whatever parts of the evil system the nohla 
Lord has touched, he has only aggravated them. He has ]eft 
it uncertain, that it may be more oppressive; he has degraded the 
judges, that he may disfranchise the people ; he has pi'ovided a 
machinery which, where it detects one peijury, will inti'oduce 
twenty, I hardly know on what principle the noble Lord can 
vindicate his bill. This is the hill which the noble Lord places 
side by side with others ; and this suggests to me a topic on which 
I will say three or four words. The noble Lord misrepresented 
yesterday the whole nature of his bill, and of its relation to ours, 
and their relative relation to the franchise. He said his bill and 
oni^s, considered as bills of registration, were not essentially dilfer- 
ent, but then, says he, " comes the franchise as a tacit ;" now that 
I utterly and altogether deny. I say, the rule 'laid down, with 
je^ptet t> the fttnchise, is the essence of our bUi And I siy, 
when the noble Loid bungs fonvard a number of clauses of my 
nob'e Fiiend's bill analogous to clauses of his own, and sajsif 
Ihire mere oppiessions in my bill, why phee thera m jour own ? 
the answei is, that h'lving that franchise clearly -isceitaiuei! in the 
Government bill fiom one end to the other, it tuins that which in 
the nolle Loid's bill would be i souice of litigation and mischief 
into thatnhich maybe efBuent anl uscfail As to the fitlmg, 
Sir, with whiih fJiese bilh ire regarded in Iieland though I may 
regiet tlie waimth with which peraons m that counfiy hive some- 
times eipie'sed themselves, I think it right to mike tlie most 
ample allowance for this, because I am &iti&hed the que<!tiin la 
— shill Ireland hue the reililj or only the mme of an electoiil 
systpm ! In the decision of that question. Sir, public, ordei is as 
deeply interested jts public libeity. And I was glad to observe, 
that the ton. Member for Cavan expit^sed the opinion, that any 
great restriction or diminution of the number possessing t!ie 
elective franchise in Ireland would be a senous cilamitj to the 
country. We have lessons enough to prove it to us — lessons many 
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of wliifih are not forgotten. It is itiinecessarj to state, after the 
warnings we have had, tliat great bodies of men, tliat all nations, 
when debarred from tliose organs wliiclj the Constitution givea 
them, will ceitainly find other organs more formidable. It is unne- 
cessary to !ook back any great length of time for the effect that 
would be produced, if Limerick, Cork, or Mayo, were represented 
in tliis House hy chiefs of the Orange Society, or by those of ihe 
old Dublin corporation. [OA/] Some Gentlemen n!io mike 
that cry, may remember 1829 , they mn^ lemember, that Khen 
there was not a single Catbohc m either IlDiise of Pirliameat, 
even the Duke of Wellington shmnk tiomconfin-tnith the e\cited 
population of Ireland. They might learn the same lesson from 
other times. The time when the Catholio question was settled 
was a t'me of peace. There have been times different from that 
— itimeswben England has been forced to struggle with formidable 
enemies to maintain her place among the nations of Europe. It 
was so during the American Revolution and the French Revolu- 
tionary war. During both we endeavoured to govern Ireland like 
a conqnered province, and what was the result? During the 
American war the Irish wrung from you in your own despite aa 
acknowledgment of the commercial indepe.ndence of Ireland. 
During the French war, they engaged in a fatal and calamitous 
struggle for independence. Happily it failed, but if Lord Duncan 
had not fallen in with the Texel fleet— [Oft/ ok/]. There was 
such a man, and such a fleet. If a great French army had landed 
in Munster, in that struggle, it would have tasked to the utmost 
the energies of England. This calamity had, however, been 
arrested by an unmerited and an unrequited interposition of Pi-ovi- 
dence ; but comparatively favourable as was the result, was it, he 
would ask, no small evil, that whilst the French nation were 
pushing their arms in conquest beyond the Rhine and the Alps, 
England not emulating tlie glories of Blenheim, nor anticipating 
the triumph of Waterfoo, was bent only on making war upon her 
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own Bubjecfs ! Was it no small evil, that whilst Maedonald and 
Massena were extending their conquests beyond tbe Alps and the 
Rhine, our Cornwallis and Ahercrombie were displaying their 
valour and directing British aims in hostile collision with men , wbom 
under a better system they might have been leading to victory 
against the common foes of their country, B-it the retfibution 
wfcicii ensued was just, natural, and inevitable ; so true is it that a 
government which seelis safety and aecuiityby injustice, must seek 
it in vain. Let us not, therefore, fall into the same error now, but 
listen, while it is yet time, to the call of the people of Ireland ; a" 
generous and noble-mindea people ; let us listen and respond to 
their call, not insult them with a brand the most odious to all noble 
and generous natures— not press the iron of oppression into thejr 
very soiiis— not exasperate them with that most odious form of 
tyranny — the tyranny of caste over caste, and ci'eed ovei' creed. 
Let us reject the evil counsels of the oppressoi', and by so doing 
wrest the most formidable weapons out of the hand of the pgita- 
toi^—m a word. Jet us eadeavour to preserve and cement such an 
union of feelings between the sister island ss shall give stability to 
the legislative union already existing, and which nothing will 
tliereafter endanger but actual n^isgovernment. Let us convei't 
that part of (he empire, which has so often been the seat of weak- 
ness and disgrace, into a source of gloiy and strength— let us 
endeavour to strike terror into the hearts of all those, be ther in 
what part of the globe they may, who either hate or envy our 
noble country— and let us do so by firmly imiting twenty-seven 
millions of devoted British hearts in irresistible array under the 
same equal laws, and under the same parental Crown. 
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THE EARL OF CARDIGAN* 



On the Supply Bill — A Reference having been made to ike acts 
of UTijuatifiable severity traced to Lord Cardigan. 

I CBRTAiBLY did not expect that a topic of such violent irritation 
would have been brought forward, unJer such circumstances, and 
that I should not have been enabled to give it that full consider- 
ation which would have enabled me to avoid in its discussion 
hurting the feelings of any one, or adding to the excitement which 
has been already too great. I shall state in the most direct man- 
ner, yet without the most remote intention of wounding the 
feelings of any hon. Gentleman, what are the general principles 
which guided her Majesty's Government in this matter, and which 
I firmly beiieve, notwithstanding any temporal) initatiim, will 
ultimately be ield to be sound and just. In the fiist place, T shall 
appeal to the hon. Member for Kilkenny himself, whether it be in 
his power to suggest or imigine any dishonouiable motive which 
could have prompted the condutt ot the Government on this 
occasion. Who is Lord Cardigan 3 Is he their pohtieal friend— is 
he a supporter of theirs ? I know that the hon. Gentleman- and 
some others have sometimes brought charges against tlie Govern- 
ment of cowardice ; but in this ease he certainly cannot urge such 
a charge, when they acted in the face of the whole press — of the 
general cry of the whole country ? Could Lord Cardigan go to a 
theatre that ha was not insulted ! Could he take his place in a 

* Hansari, ad Series vol. Ivi. p. 1893-1399. 
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railway tram without having a hiss raised against him! Waa 
there ever a case in which a man Vas more violently and intern- 
perately assailed ! Without wishing to assert that LoM Cardigan 
13 fiiuUIess (on that point I do not give an opinion) — if he had heec 
Hare the accomplice of Burke, or any other person impugned oc 
the most criminal charge, instead of being accused with faults of 
temper and manner, coidd stronger, or more violent, or more intem- 
perate means he taken to mark the public aversioa ? Wiien the 
Government resolved not to dismiss from the service a fnan thus 
attacked by the press on both sides, and by the public of both 
parlies, they are not certainly entitled to say they wei'e right ; but 
they are entitled to ask every person who gives the slightest atten- 
tion to the subject, could Uiey have any other motive than a 
sincere regard for the interests of the public service. Now, then, 
how stands the case ? Here is a man at the head of the foi'cos, 
who has led an army to victory — a man whose integrity and honour 
Lave never been impeached during the thii-teen years that he held 
hishighofSce— ainanwho has served different administrations, and 
possessed the confidence alike of the Duke of Wellington, of Lord 
Grey, and of the present noble Lord at the head of her Majesty's 
Government, and who has throughout tiis long period acted 
honourably and fairly by every administration, to whom he gave the 
full benefit of his great abilities and experience, this distinguialied 
ini^n was decidedly of opinion that there was no gi'ound whatever 
for instituting any proceedings by court-martial against the Eajl 
of Cardigan. His opinion wag, that instead of sueh a proceeding 
settling the disputes which had arisen, it would be an absurd courss 
to take, because it would be impossible to frame any charge against 
Lord Cardigan of which a court-martial could take cognizance. I 
believe he was also of opinion that without such a court-martial it 
would be unjust to take measures for dismissing Lord Cardigan 
from her Majesty's sen'ice. Was Lord Cardigan, then, to be put 
on the half-pay list! That is not the piineiple on which the half- 
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pay of this country has leen established, nor one to which, while 
I remain Seei'etaiy-at-War, it shall be pci'verted. Tlje half-pay ifs 
no punishment. It is given pai'tly as a rewai-d for past services, 
and partly as a retainer for future services. Why shotikl it be made 
a I'eward for offences ; or should a retainer be given to a man who 
had proved himself entirely unfit for the seirice of the Crown ? 
What alternative remained ! A court-martial, or dismissal from 
the service. Now, that a dismissal from the service, without a 
court-martial, would be a serious and fatal injury to the army, I 
have the authority of the Commander-in-Chief for asserting; and 
I may add, without any breach of confidence, the authority of one 
olher name, which stands higher, which stands even higher than 
the noble Lord's (Lord Hill's) in. general estimation and profes- 
sional eminence What remains 3 The dismissal of an officer 
without any legal impugnment T I am f^ir from thinking, that the 
pieiogatHe ot dismissal without reasons is not one which the 
Croiva should possess, because I know it is possible to imagine a 
case m which the safety of tlie State might depend on the exercise 
of such pieiogative ; but it should never be Jightly exercised ; and 
tho army have an exceeding interest in great cautio'n being 
observed m wielding it. Tliis rule should be observed in every 
seniee, but especially in ours, where the pay of an officer is not 
much more, than the interest which he would receive for his pui- 
cbase money from any insurance office. I do not mean to say, 
that officers should acquire a Tested interest in their commissions 
to stand against the prerogative of the Grown, where the public 
interests require it to be exercised, but I maintain the smallnesa 
of the income derived from military service, is an additional rea- 
son why we should be slow to advise any such strong measure aa 
taking away a man's commission on slight grounds. Can any 
motive, then, warrant an unusual course in the present instance ! 
The precedent established in the ease of a rich man, may soon ba 
applied to a poor man, and the removal of an unpopulai' man may 
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be quickly followed by that of one who should resemble Lord 
Cardigan in nothing but that he regularly voted against the 
Government. I will venture to say, that no Ministers of the Crown 
were ever before nsu ed on the floor of the H se f C n ons 
for not punishing a mi! tarj opponent n whose cise t was n po 
Bible to have a court nirtial These are the p c pks wh ch 
guided her Majesty s Gover ment and wh oh sat sfied them that 
they could not ha e d sm ssed th s ofiit^r v tbout a co rt mart ■»! 
—that they could not have e o ted to the half pay as a tunsh 
m nt th 1 t i m and that t would le i tie hghe^t 

d g p J d 1 t th a ny to establish » precedent for the 1 s 
m =a 1 t an fii f mputed faults of manner and temper, of 
h tu th t t as imp98sible to m^Le them capable of 
p f 1 f a t m rtial. Having deliber,iti,Iy come to that 

p th 1 m bich has been raised ought only, and baa 

1 ] t rm d th C vernment to adheie to it the more firmly. 
I f,ay notb ^ f Lo d Cardigan ; I don't [.retend to say that he is 
faultless ; but 1 Insist, that tbe principles on which the Government 
acted are sound ones. I am quite sure, that their motives were 
pure and conscientious, and if they are not done justice to this 
day or to-morrow, a very few months will elapse before those who 
are loudest in clamouring against them, will admit them to have 
been in tbe right. 
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MAKCH 8, 1841.* 

He would appeal to the House wtetlier lie had said that puhlic 
opinion should be set at defiance. He had used no such words. 
But he had said, and he alwaj's should say, that when he was 
eatisfied that a certain course was required hj his puLlic duty on a 
case, the circumstance of clamour being raised, which was in a 
degree unjust and intemperate, was only an additional reason why 
a man of spirit and confidence should firmly do that which ho 
considered himself bound to perform. No one respected the 
opinion of his countiymen more than he did, and he did ao 
because he believed that they were willing to hear what was to be 
said on both sides of a question, because he believed that tliere was 
a disposition in this country to respect men who, even in opposi- 
tion to a strong public clamour, should discover and act upon their 
conscientious feelings. He believed that the comae which the 
Government had taken, was that which was just to the service, 
and which would really promote the true interests of the country, 
and, because he thought so, no clamour and no intemperate view 
of the case should drive him on. He had not intended to ris9 
upon this occasion, and he had only addressed the Ilouae in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the hon. Member for KUkenoy. 
He believed, that he' couid make many corrections as to matters 
of fact which had been alluded to in the course of the evening. 
He would lefer to the expressions attributed to him by the hon. 
Member for Bridport, which were not such as ho had used. He 
believed that the communication of Lord Ilill was a genei'al admo- 

* Haneari), Sd Series, to), lyii. p, 30-S2. 
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nition to the regiment, to the effect that the dissensions hetween 
the commanding officer, and some of the other officers, had a ten- 
dency to render the corps inefficient. There was, on the other 
hand, ahiindanoe of evidence to show that Lord Cardigan, what- 
ever might be the grounds of complaint against him, had brought 
the regiment into the highest state of discipline, and that this had 
occurred within an extraordinarily short time after its return from 
India. He could not sit down without adverting to what had 
fallen from the hon, and learned Member for Dublin, on the sub- 
ject of the condition of the Roman Catholic soldiers in the army. 
He quite agreed with the hon. and learned Member, that whatever 
opinions we might hold, or whatever measures we might adopt, as 
to our religious establishments at home, the recruit of the Koman 
Catholic persuasion who was taken up in Ireland and conveyed 
15,000 miles off, into the midst of a Pagan country, ought to be 
provided by the State with the comforts of his religion. Not only 
the happiness and virtue, hut the discipline also of the troops 
would, he was satisfied, he promoted by such a course. The 
government of India hacL always acted upon the same view, but he 
would make it his duty to make a representation to the Court of 
Directors in order that it might be, if found necessary, more fully 
acted upon. 
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FLOGGING ON THE SABBATH— THE EARL OF CARDI- 
GAN* 

APRIL 20, 1841. 

[Mr. Hume, seeing the Secreiary-at-War in his place, begged to aak liim 
whether the stfltoments whiot had appeared in the public papers were cor- 
rect, that a soldier of the Ilth Hussars had been fl<^:ged on Sunday, the 
11th inst., and whether there were anj regulations at the Horae-guardi 
with respect to militaiy punishments on that day )] 

Mr, MiCAui.AT replied, that, althougii the discipline of the army 
was. not immediately connected with hia department, yet, as 
he might be supposed to be more connected with tlie army fi'om 
tlie office which he held than otber Members of her Majesty's 
Government, he had felt it to be his duty, in anlicipation of any 
questions being put to him, to obtain such infoimation as would 
enable him to give an answer. With respect to this case, the facts 
were not pi'ecisely as they liad been stated in the public prints. It 
was not the case that the punishment had been inflicted on the 
soldier under such circumstances as if it were a continuance of 
divine service. It was not the case that the troops were kept in 
the place where divine worship was performed, for the purpose' of 
seeing this punishaient inflicted, nor was it the case that the sol- 
diers of another regiment, which attended divine worship at the 
same place, were detained for this purpose. He was assured that 
the soldiers of the 11th regiment were marched out of the riding 
school, and the other regiment was marched to its quarters. The 

* Hansard, Sd Series, vol. IviL p. 656-58. 
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former regiment was then inspected for about half-aii-hour, and 
then marched back to the riding-sclioo!, where the punishment was 
inflicted. On the ground of a want of humanity, he believed that 
no one could throw a charge on the officer commanding this regi- 
ment. As long as they retained corporal punishment for the pre- 
servation of the discipline of the army, the offence of which the 
soldier who underwent the punishment was guilty, was one for 
which it should be inflicted. Whatever other imputations there 
might be cast on Lord Cardigan, a disposition for the infliction of 
corporal punishment was not one which could justly be thrown oa 
iim. From Inquiries which he had made, he had found that since 
1839, up to the recent ease there was not an instance of the inflic- 
tion of p 1 pu hm t this regiment. The charge, how- 
ever, fo h h h w J tlj 1 lie to public censure, was the im- 
mediate fit fju Jmtona Sunday after divine service. 
Such a I d g w 11} ntrary to the religions feelings and 

habits of th p pi f th try, and could not be reconciled 

with either good sense or good feeling. Under such circumstancea, 
he (Mr. Macaulay) never could appear as the advocate of such pjo- 
ceedings. The case, however, was not peculiar, as similar instances 
had occurred in the army, as well as in the other branches of the 
service ; but all the officers he had consulted on the subject, dis- 
tinctly stated that such a proceeding could only be justified under 
circumstances of extreme exigency. Such notice, however, had 
been taken of this proceeding, and such further notice would be 
taken, as to render it impossible that a recurrence of it could take 
place. 
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APRIL 22, 1841* 

[Mb, Hawes gave uoUoe, that to-morrow ie should moTe for a return of 
the number of instanoeB of corporal punishment which had been inflioted 
on a Sunday in the British Army during the Inst ten years. lie h^ged to 
aek the right hon. Gentleman tJie SeeretaTy-at-War whether there had been 
any infliction of corporal punislitnent nuder circumstances similar to thoea 
that had taken place in the recent punishment of a eoldier of the 11th Hus- 
flars, under the command of the Earl of Cardigan,] 

Mr. Macaulay said, lie was much obliged t<i tis hpn. Friend for 
asking this question, and for giving him an opportunity of setting 
right a miaunderstanding with regard to what he stated on a pre- 
vious night. It h^d been stated tliat he had said that there were 
precedents for the conduct followed — he must say most improperly 
and culpably — by Lord Cardigan, in flogging a soldier on a Sun- 
day. What he hid stated was this that hinng mquired of offi- 
cers of great standing and exppnence m the service he had learned 
from them that there were precedents of punishments having been 
inflicted on a Sun lay tut not jrecelents which boie out the con- 
duct of Lord Card gin because they ha 1 sfatpd that such punish- 
ments were nevei juatifiablv mflntpd except m ca=es of military 
exigency, and on maich when there was no choice Put the Sun- 
day puniahmentB did HOt bear out the conduut of Lord Cardigan, 
and he had diatmctly stated thit the punishment in the particular 
ease alluded to might, without the "smallest incf nvenience, have 
been postpone! till next lay This infcrmation «ouH probably 
meet the views of hiahon Frend He was cot awaie that such a 

» Hansard, 3d Saries, vol Irii p. B7I-T2. 
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return would afford an instance of a similar kind ; and his own 
belief was, that for tbe last ten years there were no instances of 
punisliments having been inflicted on a Sunday except in cases of 
great disorder occurring on a march or other exigency. 
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On the motion of Mr. Muntz ; 

"That a humble Address be presenttd to her Majesty, praying Iior 
Majesty to institute an inquiry into the oondnet of the right hon. the Earl 
of Cardigan, during his command of the Eleventh HuBsara, with the view 
of ascertaining how far such conduct has rendered, him unfit to rem^n in 
her Majesty's service." 

He hoped to be able, in a few minutes, to state to the House 
sufficient grounds for dissenting from the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber. His first objection was a very obvious one. It was a consti- 
tutional objection. He believed that the hon. Gentleman himself 
would admit, that while there was no prerogative of the Crown 
which that House was not entitled to offer ifs advice upon, yet it 
was necessary that, in offering advice on such points, it should be 
guided by a very sound discretion. Indeed, none but the most 
imperious reasons, in the most extreme cases, could warrant such 
interference with, the royal prerogative ; and he believed that, 
above all otlier prerogatives, in all well-organized states, the con- 
trol of the army, and the awarding of rewards and punishments to 
military men, were considered most exclusively to belong to the 
supreme executive authority ; and that such matters ought not to 
be submitted to large popular assemblies of men, who were too apt 
to be influenced by party and factious impulse. He did not deny, 
however, that there might be extreme cases in which such inter- 
ference would be prudent and proper ; but he did not think that 
the present was a case of that kind. He thought that her Majesty's 

• HsuBard, 8d Series, vol. Iviii. p. 339H12. 
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Goveriinient ought no^ to counsel her Majesty to fullow the advice 
of the hon. Member in the present ease, whether that advice were 
concurred in by Parliameut or not. With respect to the particular 
occurrence to which the hon. Member had referred, he had not 
hesitated, on a former occasion, to express the opinion he enfer- 
tained of the conduct of the noble Earl on that occasion ; but he 
must say, that whatever might be the faults of the noble liarl, he 
considered him as one of the most unfortunate men of the 2)resent 
time. Into the merits and demerits of the noble Earl's conduL't, 
howevei', lie would not go at present, hut, viewing that conduct 
in whatever light it might deserve, he still said, that the present 
motion was highly objectionable, because, in all matters of this 
tind, they should be guided by general rules ; they should beware 
how they hasten to take advantage of the unpopularity of an 
individual, to introduce a precedent which, if once istablibhed, 
would lead to the most fatal effects to the whole of our military 
system, and work a great injustice to all officers in her Majesty's 
sei'vice. "What was the case of officers in the army ? They bought 
their commissions at a high price, the interest of which would be 
very nearly equal to the pay they received ; they devoted the best 
years of their lives to the servige, and were liable to be sent to all, and 
even to the most unhealthy parts of the globe, where their health, 
and sometimes their lives, fell a sacrifice. Now was it to be 
expected that men of spirit and honour would consent to enter 
this sen-ice, if they had not, at least, some degiee of security of 
the permanence of their situations ? Certainly one of those secu- 
rities was, that no officer should be deprived of his commission, 
except by sentence of a court-martial. There might certainly he 
exceptions ; as, for instance, where an ofBcer had done something 
which was cognizable by a court-martial, but there were stiong 
reasons why a proceeding of that sort should not be adopted. But 
to charge an officer by an ex post facto pi'oceeding, without a 
courtmartial, and of a nature not cognizable by rirtue of the 
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Mutiny Act, would lead to a great iDJustice, and a most fatal 
uncertainty in our whole militaiy system. If some part of the 
statements which had been made were true ; if the fact of the 
Earl of Cardigan having given the lie to one of the officers at the 
head of his regiment, had been represented to the proper military 
authorities, notice would have been immediately taken of it. He 
could only say that he uever heard the smallest whisper of such a 
practice. "With regard to the unhappy event of the flogging on 
the Simday, he believed that no person acquainted with the military 
law of this eountiy would be of opinion that that was an act which, 
however flagi'ant it might be considered, as a breach of decorum, a 
court-martial would condemn as a breach of military law. That 
opinion rested on the authority of Lord Hill, the Adjutant-General, 
and the Dnke of Wellington, who said that, however great the 
indecorum might be of an act not included in the Articles of War, 
or the Mutiny Act, or the regulations of the army, it must be 
looked on as a casus omissus, which could only subject an officer 
to a reprimand by general order, and thus be raised to an offence 
which, ia future, would make the party guilty of it liable to court- 
martial. As to the proposition of the hon. Gentleman, for erecting 
that House info a penal court of inquiry, he must protest against 
it as a species of tribunal, dangerous and revolutionary. It would 
make that House, which had not the power to administer an oath 
to witnesses, or punish them if they prevaricated, a court for pass- 
ing a sentence, which might ruin a poor man in the shape of a 
oecuniary fine, or in attaching a stigma to his name almost worse 
than death ifsel£ With regard to the part which he felt it his duty 
to take on this question, he defied any Gentleman to imagine any 
motive which he could have beyond a regard to the performance 
of the duties of his ofiice, and a i-egard for the interests of the ser- 
vice, in speaking as he had done in behalf of a man with whom he 
had never Lad the slightest personal communication, whom he did 
not know by sight, and with regard to whom everything that ho 
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did know — apart from the unfortunate circumatances with wliich 
his name bad been mixed up — led him to think be was a decided 
opponent of the Government of which be was a Member, and of 
the party to which be was attached. 
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MARCH 31, 1841. 

Amidst erica of " Divide," ^^ said he could mate allowance for 
bon. Gentlemen, and he would detain the House for a very little 
while indeed. He would co^iP& himself to a few words upon a 
remark made hy his hon. Friend, and repeated by the ton. Gieii- 
tleman who seconded the amendment. Those bon. Gentlemen had 
treated the bill in a very improper manner. They had discussed it 
as if it would relieve the Jews from all civil disabilities whatever, 
and would render them eligible to sit in Parliament. The hill had 
no such object. It was true that his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) 
had said, that they ought to be admitted to seats in Parliament, 
and he (Mr. Maeaulay) was of the same opinion. But that was 
not the question at present. This was a measure for admitting 
them to civil and municipal offices, and his hon. Fiiand o 
not because he gave any reasons for thinking Jews ii 
fill such offices, but because he thought them not competent to act 
in the Legislature. He had listened with great attention to the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman, and he was quite unable to discover 
any argument therein against the removal of these Jewish disa- 
bilities which might not be urged with equal force against a large 
proportion of the Members who, at that moment, had seats in the 
House. His hon. Friend alluded to the prayers which were offered 
up in that House, and he asked, could Jews join in them ? But 
that was a question which would apply to many Gentlemen already 

•HwiBard, Bd Seriee, vol. IviL p. 861-6* 
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in that House. Tliere was one Gentleman, » member of a highly 
respectable sect, which considered such a form of prayer Ui be irre- 
ligious. His hon. Friend said, that the prayer asked for the pro- 
motion of true religion. But there was as much difference 
already in the House on the subject of true religion, as there was 
between the Jew and the Christian. The Roman Catholic differed 
from the Protestant, and the Unitarian diflered from the Trinitarian, 
as to what was the true religion. Whichever of them was right, 
there must be a great deal of false religion Ie the House of Com- 
mons, But it was not the object of the hill to introduce the Jews 
to Parliament. He called on every Gentleman who thought the 
Jews competent to discharge the duties of municipal officers to vote 
for this bill, without being deterred by an apprehension, that if he 
conceded now what was right and just, he might next year be 
asked for sometbing which he considered improper. Political 
measures were not connected together by so logical a sequence as 
to make it essential that some further measure must follow this. 
The hon. Member had started a special ground of apprehension, aa 
he conceived it. He said, that so much attention having of late 
years been paid to religious quesiions in that House, and religious 
disputes continuing to form so prominent a feature in Parliamentary 
discussions, it would be peculiarly wrong to admit Jews into the 
House to decide upon matters of such vital interest and importance 
to the Christian community. In the first place, let him repeat it 
once more, this was not a bill for admitting Jews to the House of 
Commons; and, in the second place, even if it were, it was quite 
impossible, that any Jewish Members of the House could differ 
more widely from tiie Christians, upon religious questions, as they 
came before the House, than the Christian Members did among 
one another. Take the Scottish Church question, for instance ; 
the Jews were by no means a proselytizing nation, and the utmost 
they would do, if they interfered and took ever so warm a part, 
would be perhaps to abolish the present Soottish Established 
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Church, and introduce the voluntary system ; and for that matter 
he {Mr. Macaulaj) thought he could find forty Christian Members 
of the House who woiild go quite as far. He must say, that lie 
considered it in the highest degree diagraeeful 1« humanity — 
disgraceful to a civilized comin unity, to treat or speak of the Jews 
in tlie manuer which had been exhibited on the occasions on wticlt 
this Question had been discussed. Much as he condemned and 
regretted the conduct of the Church to the Dissenters, he did not 
see that tliis bore any comparison with the hardships to which the 
Jews had been subjected. The hon. Member said, the Jews 
laboured under no practical grievance, and spoke of their exclusion 
from office as nothing to be complained of. That incapacity to 
hold office which among the other nations was made part of the 
punishment of crime, was, according to the hon. Gentleman's sin- 
gular theory, no ground for complaint, no grievance, no oppression, 
when put into effect gainst the Jewish nation. What would the 
hon. Gentleman thitik if he had been declared incapable of office ( 
or if, to take his own view of the case in hand, he had been 
excluded fi'om that House of Commons, of which he was so gi'eat 
an ornament, simply because lie had happened to differ in religious 
opinion fi'om the established creed of the country ? Before such a 
principle was adopted some strong public necessity should be 
shown. Carry out the principle to its legitimate extent, and what 
would it lead to ? Why, in the lapse of time you would be justi- 
fied in whipping and burning men for holding certain opinions on 
religious subjects at variance witli what had been considered by 
many to be tbe test of what was right on the question. Another 
proposition was advanced, equally extraordinary and objectionable 
with the other, that there were so very few of the Jews that it did 
not much matter whether they had a grievance or not. A mag- 
nanimous proposition truly! The Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
because tLey were millions, and the Protestant Dissenters of 
England, because they, too, were some millions, had, it seemed, & 
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claim to political libei'ty, and a claim which, when they insisted 
upon it, the Duke of "Wellington, with all his nerve and courage, 
had not thought it advisable further to oppose. But tiie Jews, 
truly, because tliey were not millions — because there was no fear 
of a sUte rebellion in Petticoat-lane ot Duke's-place — were to 
suffer their grievances in silence. We need not dread formidable 
meetings like those in the Com Exchange, if we witliheld from 
them their rights, and therefore it was said tkey should be witli- 
IielJ. This argument would be equally strong against the Quakers. 
The number of Quakers was smaller than that of the Jews, and 
on what principle did they admit the one and exclude the other 3 
It must be remembered also, that this argument tokl both ways. 
]f on the one hand serious injur)' to the State was not to be appre- 
hended from the hostility of the Jewish population, on the other 
hand, there was no reason to apprehend their predominance among 
the people in such a manner as to diminish the number of Chris- 
tians, whether they belonged to the Established Church, oi- to any 
body of Dissenters. They were a small sect, and not a proselyting 
one, and therefoi'e, if these circumstances were urged to show there 
would be no danger in refusing their claims, it might also be used 
to show, that there would be no danger in granting tJiem. The 
House of Commons, it had been observed by his hon. Friend, used 
to exercise functions much more important than now belonged to 
them. They were formerly called upon to make articles and draw 
up creeds, and modes of worship, duties which it was not likely 
they would be again called upon to execute. For his own part, he 
had of late seen so much proof how little articles and forms were 
able to bind the ingenuity of casuists, that he should be sorry to 
see the House again occupied in fram n u h b bs. He could 
only wish for that which would put a nd to th b II and all such 
bills—enlightened tolei'ation ; but f 1 amed p sons elsewhere 
would teach the Jews some of their own ngen ty there could not 
then be the slightest doubt but that a th ng nious persona 
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swallowed confession and absoiulion, so these tests might also be 
swallowed hy the Jews without the slightest hesitation. He would 
venture to say, that a better gloss could be found for a Jewish 
declaration than other glosses which he had seen, and that not 
merely for the purpose of obtaining civil offices, but in order to 
hold the faith of Eome with the endowments of the English 
Church. He regretted, that the hon. Gentleman who had seconded 
the motion, had introduced some topics which might, in his 
opinion, have better been omitted. The hon. Gentleman had 
alluded to the great national crime committed hy the Jewish 
people more than eighteen hundred years ago ; hut Jie did not 
think that House was a proper place in which to make such an 
allusion. He should at all events say, that, from that event, the 
most solemn which man could contemplate, there was one lesson to 
be denved which should not he forgotten. They should remember, 
that the greatest crime ever committed upon earth was committed 
by men who knew not what they did tinder the influence of 
religious intolerance. For his own part he should say, that on 
every occasion in which an attempt was made in that House to 
take away any civil disability imposed upon men in consequence 
of their rehgious opinions, it should receive his most strt-nuous 
support. 
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Unwiiukg as I am to stand in tlie way of my hon. Friend (Mr, 
Gisborne), who has the right in point of strict regularity to address 
the House, the House will feel that it would be difficult for me, 
after what has been said in this debate, not to take, if possible, tie 
first oppoi'tunity of offering myself to your attention. It happened 
that I was not in my place last night Had I been here, although 
at that hour, and in the state of the House, I should have had 
some difficulty in commanding attention, I should, notwithstanding, 
have trusted that for the very few minutes I felt it necessaiy to 
offer myself, I should have experienced that courtesy which in the 
midst of the most exciting political discussion an assembly of Eng- 
lish gentlemen were ever ready to afford 16 any person whose per- 
sonal feelings may be naturally excited. I am glad, however, that 
it was otherwise. I am glad that until this morning I was unac- 
quainted with some part of the debate which occurred last night 
The consequence is, that I come here without, I trust, any feeling 
of irritation. I will not say, that the hon. Member for Newark, 
whom I will still call my hon. Friend, could have intended to be 
personally offensive to one from whom he never I'eceived any personal 
provocation. I am satisfied of the contrary ; and the more so as 
some part of the expressions imputed to the hon. Gentleman were 
of a nature so gratifying to my feelings, that they more than com- 
pensated for the pain which was given by a censure which was not 
deserved. Avoiding, therefore, any irritating expression of my 

• Hansard, 8d Seri«^ toI iTiii. p. 188-196. 
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feelings, avoiding any recrimination or retort, I shall I'eqiiest the 
attention of the House for a very few minutes to an explanation of 
the part which I mean to take in the decision of the question 
before it. I do not intend to touch upon the geneial principles 
involved iu this debate. I willingly leave them to rest on the 
luminous and eloquent exposition of my noble Friend (Lord J, 
Eusaell) to whuh I feel itw uld be difficult to add anythmg The 
questions of detail I with equal pleasure leive to mj nght lion 
Friends the Chincellor cf the Exchequer nnd the President ot the 
Board of TriJe tnd to other Gentlemen whose intimite know 
ledge of the commercial ind manutactuiiuT intere'^ts cf the toun 
try enables them to ■i} ealv with in luthoritv ind ability to whuh I 
cannot pretend I fnlj offei raj self to i point on th s question 
with regard to whit.b t is impiss tie tor me to continue siknt. I 
shall endeavour to state as soberly and as tpmperatelv as I i.an, 
those reason? which may lead a pei'son who has, accoiding to hia 
situation ani the measure of h s ibilitv made exertions and socn 
fices to remove from our laws the stam of aliiery — a peistn who 
is sensible of tbepeculur responsibility which lies on him for exer 
tions and stcnhces not his own on thi*! gieat question — houpitly 
and properlv to support the measuie of hei Mijeity's Government 
My hon. Friend (Mr tilidstone) if I rightly understmd him im 
putes (o me, and to those who take the same view of this motion, 
some dereliction of principle. Nay, he speaks of onr laxity of 
principle, and a certain infatuation amounting to a judicial blind- 
ness, which marked the conduct of those entertaining the same 
opinions as I do with regard to slavery, in giving their adhesion to 
the views of the Government. "What is this principle which we 
have lost sight of ? I am utterly at a loss to discover any that we 
have violated. I have listened to speeches in this House ; I have 
read the newspapers : I have looked at the resolution of the noble 
Lord (Lord Sandon) for the purpose of lighting upon the great 
principle of humanity and justice which we have been accused of 
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violating ; and I liave examined all these sources in vain. As to 
the resolution which has been laid hefore the House, I do not com- 
plain of it. I do not say, that it is not a justifiable mode of poli- 
tical warfare ; but with any statement of a moral principle, it ia 
clearly not cliargcable. It, on the contrary, appears to me to be 
a skilfully contrived party motion, the object of which is to per- 
plex and dispossess the advisers of the Crown, without committing 
their successors. I see nothing in that motion which, if it be 
carried, can impede thesuoeeaaof that principle of free trade which 
I devoutly hope may be It t ly t d 1 h p 

vent those now opposed t 1 I g d 1 ghte 1 m 

ing down on some future oc t tl H th tly th 

same proposition as that bm tted Jy h M j t> G t. 

I have read, as I have said t I w t — I h 1 k 1 

into debates, and still I t y t fl 1 t th m t 1 

principle which we are ac d f I t g Is t t d d to t 
up as a law of morality th t g! t t t t k 1 e-g 

produce ! Clearly not. Th t w m > tl 1 |, tt 

of the United States, and 1 fi d t 1 t 

contested. And with reg d t t If tl t wh 1 th j 

duct not only of slaves, htfth 1 td tf dtb 

interdicted !n large port f th E t h mp "W d t 

deny its use to the Can d t th p pi f th C p f 

Good Hope^— naj we do t d j t t th h h t t f th 
very West-Indian islands Wh t th th m 1 p 2 '^ — 

this great geneiil law of h ty d j t wh h p m t 

man to wear sIa\egiown tt 1 t t d t t t 1 

grown sugar in his tei— i h h p rm t h m t m k 1 g 
tobacco, and denies him jltblb gtdk th t — ■ 
rather, which permits him tl j ym t f P f^ 1 *"g ^ 
coffee, but does not allow him to sweeten it with slave-grown sugar. 
Nay, to make the absurditj moie complete, which permits slave- 
grown sugar to he imported into Newfoundland and Barbadoes, 
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and declares it shail not be admitted into Yorkshire and Lanca- 
sbii'e. I can perfeetly understand that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
may have reasons of good weight why they should tolerate one, 
and not the other ; but I altogether deny they can rest the dis- 
tinction on any great generil Uw of morality. And I must say, 
when I coTitemplete the whole case got up on the opposite side, it 
seems to me that the di'^tmaion tt!iii,h has been drawn partakes 
very much less of moiil feeling than of party interests. As to my 
conduct, and that of those b ho thmTc with me, I shall perhaps best 
defend it by stating the considerations which weighed with my 
own mind in taking the course on which I have decided. Suppose 
any philanthropist were persuaded himself of the justness of the 
step, and called on us to exclude the cotton of the United States ; 
suppose he were fo draw — and I fear he might draw with great 
truth — a very melancholy picture of the moral, social, and physi- 
cal evils connected witii the system of slavery in the southern 
parts of the United States, Suppose he were to ask whether we 
could consent to receive three or four million pounds of cotton 
annually, every ounce of which was the produce of slave labour, 
and then call on the House to pass a Jaw interdicting by a direct 
prohibition, or by a duty so high as to amount to a direct prohi- 
bition (which is the case of the foreign sugai'), the importation of 
cotton from such a quarter— the right hon. Member for Tamworth, 
the hon. Member for Newark, and the right hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, would, with one voice, pronounce such a propo- 
sition inadmissible. The reasons they would give for corning to 
such a determination, I am sensible I could give but very imper- 
fectly ; but I think I can state the views which, in such a case, 
would influence my own vote, and then I shall leave it to tie con- 
sideration of the House to say whether these reasons do not to a 
great extent apply to the present case. I should say, if such a 
proposition were brought on, " I admit that slavery is a great and 
fearful evil ; I admit that in all parte of the world which are within 
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tlie sphere of our power we lie under a moral ofiligation to abolish 
it. I admit that no cost, howuver great, should stand in the way 
of what is so clear a duty as it ought in that ease to be considered ; 
but the case of slavery within the eontrd of our own power, and 
that of slavery in a foreign country, present such distinct features 
that they ought to be treated on perfectly different principles." 
We have not the sovereign power of the united legislature of tbe 
States. We cannot say to the slave owners of Geoi'gia, as we did 
to those of Antigua, " here is money to reimburse your loss ; set 
your slaves at liberty, admit them to the enjoyment of freedom 
and to the exercise of equal rights with yourselves." We can exer- 
cise no such direct control ; we can only influence sacli parties by 
some indirect means. Some of these it is clearly our duty to use. 
Whatever tlie persuasion, the discussion, the mora! power, the 
arguments, and the practice which one great nalJon can effect with 
another, we are bound to resort to. I regard with the highest 
approbation those efforts which have been made for the purpose 
of putting down the slave trdth gl nfElh r*! 

and of making treaties wthf n t wthth Ijtf 
putting down that trade ; b t f w U J t p 1 b t li 

commercial intercourse bet n t pi ng 1 1 1 

and out own, if we are called tphbtthf dm nf 
their produce into our po ts th qu t n p esent fself n y 

different aspect. I am he 1 g d th fi t pi w th j o- 
viding for the happiness of w p jl It ;s m tt I a 

very different form from that by which the people of other coun- 
tries are recommended to my care. All men have certain claims 
on my sympathy, but all have not equal claims. I maintain if the 
state neglects that which is its proper and legitimate duty, a risk 
is run that both the functions which legitimately belong to it, and 
those which it unnecessarily usurps, will be ill performed. I see 
in this country a great manufacturing population, drawing the 
materials of manufacture from a limited market I see a great 
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cotton trade carried on, wliieli furnishes nearly two millions of peo- 
ple with food, clothes, and firing, and I say, that if you shut out 
slave-grown cotton, you would proudce a mass of misery amongst 
tliB people whom Providence has committed to your ehsi'ge fiiglit- 
ful to contemplate ; you would introdtiee desolation into your 
richly flourishing manufacturing districts ; you would reduce hun- 
dreds on hundreds to beggary and deslatution ; you would risk 
the stability of your institutions— and when you had done all tliis, 
you woidd have great reason to doubt whether you conferred any 
great benefits on the particular class for whom you made such 
sacrifices. You would merely transfer the present trade which 
you carry on to your I'ivais. You would make Germany a War- 
wickshire, LeJpsic another Manchester, and without elevating one 
slave in the United States to the position of a freeman, you would 
bring hundreds of thousands of your own industrious arrizans to 
begijary If any pei'son were to come forward with such a propo- 
sition, for the exclusion of slave-grown cotton, I think I should he 
justified m opposing it on the grounds I have stated ; and it 
af ppirs to me, that tliis motion should be judged of, though not 
quite to the same extent, on the same principle. The question 
must be looked at as one of expediency. To the beat of my power 
I hive f iirly weighed the efi'ect likely to be produced to tie peo- 
ple of England, by depriving them of the market of Brazils, which 
I firmly believe will be, to a great extent, if not altogether, shut 
out by the continuance of your present commercial law. I have 
endeavoured to consider what efiects will be produced in extinguish^ 
iuff the Brazilian slave-trade by the influence which Great Britain 
would necessarily acquire, if she opened her markets to the Brazi- 
lians. I have attempted to compare the degree of unhappinesa, 
which could possibly be removed from the Brazilians, by retaining 
a commercial system of restriction, with tie degree of unhappiness 
inflicted on a people more immediately placed under our charge, 
by a perseverance in such a course of policy. After making this 
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comparison it is my deliberate opinion tLat it is our duty to adopt 
a proposition similai- to that of hei- Majesty's GoTemment. I really 
cannot conceive how any hon. Gentleman who is content to receive 
slave-grown cotton can pronounce a departure from piinciple to 
have taken place in the conduct of others, because calculations as 
to the effects of a change in our present system by one party differ 
from the views of tte other, Nor ca« I see any inconsistency in 
giving twenty millions for the aboHlJon of a great moral and social 
evil wliich we were guilty of inflicting, which was under our con- 
trol, and which oppressed our fellow-subjects, the negroes of the 
Indies ; and saying ive will not pay what I verily believe will be 
a great deal more than twenty millions, for the purpose of avertr 
ing what I admit to be a horrible evil, but for which we are not 
responsible, over which we have no direct control, which we cannot 
abolish, and which I very much doubt whether we should, by 
taking such a course, it iU dimmish It has been said, that 
foreign nations will look with astonishment at the inconsistency dis- 
played by parties on this question I do believe that foreigners will 
be surprised when they look into this question, and see the different 
conduct pursued by those nhen a great monopoly was connected 
with the continuance of slavery in our dominions, and the sernplea 
now raised concerning it, when carried on in a foreign country. 
And if foreigners carry their curiosity far enough, and, looking 
into the public lives of those who have come forward on this occa- 
sion, compare the present division with those that took place 
formerly, and particularly in 1833, they may perhaps find some 
reason to be astonished that precisely the same persons who strug- 
gled most vehementiy to uphold the great evil for whifh we were 
directly responsible, and which it was our first duty to remove, 
were those who maintained that no saciiiices were too great for the 
extinction of an evil which we did not produce, and which we 
were in no way dlrectiy bound to remedy. My object has been 
only to show, that there is no necessary inconsistency in wishing 
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to extirpate slavery within the British Empiie, iniJ, at the same 
time, supporting the proposition ^hith has been hid on the Table 
of the House. As to the general question, I shall only say, that a 
great financial and commercial ciisis appears to me to have arrived 
at the same time. For the support ot the puhlic faith, and for the 
safety and dignity of the State the wants of the revenue must be 
supplied. For the security of our manuidLtures and to protect 
them against rivalry, our great towns haie cntd out for the 
removal of commercial restrictions. It so happens that her Ma- 
jesty's Government have the power by one. measui'e to prop tlie 
revenue, and to extend our commerce ; to make good the deficit 
in our supplies, not by mating the people poor, but, as I conscien- 
tiously believe, by making them rich. I utterly deny, and I can 
speak with confidence of my own feelings and opinions, that these 
measures have been thrown on the Table of the House in a^t of 
random despair. I deny tliat I despaired of seeing the greater part 
vi them carried. We have miscalculated— that is unquestionable. 
We well knew in the present state of parties, that the strength of 
the Government alone was utterly incapable of carrying them, But, 
even, after the evening on which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made his statement, and down even to the moment when the 
noble Member for Liverpool laid his motion on the Table, I had 
hopes that there were persons on the other side, who from a patri- 
otic feeling, from a just consideration of the necessities of the State, 
would — as, to do them justice, they had done on uiany other ooca- 
sions — have come forward, and without relaxing theh general oppo- 
sition to the Government, have assisted that Government in meet- 
ing the difficulties which pressed on the country. Their support 
would undoubtedly have enabled the Government to carry the 
material parts of the Budget, including that now under debate. 
These calculations have turned out to be unfounded. But tlie seed 
we have sown is not Jost, I feel a firm conviction that at no dis- 
tant period these great reforms we have proposed in our coiamer- 
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cia) system will become the law of the land. I don't expect, wlien 
that time comes, we shall occupy these benches, but whenever It 
arrives, I shall not deny my adhesion to tiie principles of that gi'eat 
party to which I am unalterably attached. It is not the first time 
io the history of that party, that they yielded the liarvest to 
those who did not bear the burden and heat of the day. It is not 
the first time they have been eager supporters of a measure which 
they believed likely to promote the public good, whatever were 
the motives, or however tardy the admission in its favour of tlie 
party which brought it forward. 
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CONFIDENCE IN THE MINISTRY* 

MAT 27, 1841. 

He felt called upon, in tie first instance, to congratiilat* the right 
hon. Gentleman [Sir It. Peel] on the support which he had just re- 
ceived to his motion by the hon. Gentleman who bad just sat down 
[Mr. Walter], who stated tliat he should vote for it, not on allegations 
previously stated on the opposite side, but on grounds completely 
contradictory to any which had been arged by the right hon. 
Eaj'onet. The hoB. Member said, that the prindples on which ho 
was prepared to vote for the motion, and to withhold his confi- 
dence from the (Jovernment, rested, in the first instance, on the 
Government's support of the question of privilege last year, and in 
defence of which the right hon. Baronet distinguished himself more 
than any other Member of the House ; and, secondly, on their 
introducing and continuing the New Poor-law Bill, of which mea- 
sure the light hon. Baronet, much to his honour, was a most strong 
and zealous supporter. He did not rise for tie purpose of dwell- 
ing on these discrepancies, but for the purpose of following and 
answering some particular parts of the right hon. Baronet's speech, 
to which hitherto no allusion bad been made by hon. Gentlemen 
on his side of the House. He would endeavour to compress what 
he had to say into as narrow limits as possible. He must, then, at 
once express some little surprise at the fojra of the present motion. 
If the right hon. Baronet had chosen to assert the principle that 
the present Government had not the confidence of the House of 

* Hooiuird, Sd Sariei, vol. Iviii. p. 877-888. 

VOL. II, 
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Oomroons, ttere might be some arguiuent for Lis motion ; b\it 
then lie did not adduce an argument for tlie great constitutional 
question which was lying behind the first assertion in his resolu- 
tion. As far aa lie had observed the conduct of the right hon. 
Baronet, it appeared to him that be was generally against the 
assertion of any general principle which applied not only to any 
particular question, but to any other case that might arise. But 
in this resolution — this judicial resolution — he departed from his 
usual course, for be thought fit to lay down a general principle as 
to what was in conformity with- the spirit of the constitution. He 
belieTcd that it was no light matter for that House to plei3ge itself 
on its journals that one or the other course was in conformity with 
the spirit of the constitution. It was a serious matter for that 
House to come to any such resolution ; for if any particular men 
acted upon the spirit of it the greatest inconvenience might ensue. 
He said this with confidence ; for, if in any pressing emergency, or 
under circumstances of difficulty, the spirit of the constitution was 
violated and departed from by any public men, and if the House 
felt justified in sanctioning the proceeding, then they must deter- 
mine that the opinion of that House, as contained in the resolution, 
was null and void. If, therefore, the House agreed to a resolution 
proposed by the right hon, Baronet, that the present Administra- 
tion did not possess nor deserve the "confidence of the House of 
Commons, and that, therefore, it should be instantly removed, he 
could understand and appreciate the course of proceeding ; but 
then the House would not fall into the error which the right hon. 
Baronet had done, in laying down what he believed to be nothing 
more nor less than a political dogma. The tnith was, that the 
right hon. Baronet had mixed up the major part of his proposition 
with the minor. The major part of the proposition was, that her 
Majesty's Ministers do not sufiicienay possess the confidence of the 
House of Commons to enable them to carry through the House 
measures which they deem of essential importance to the public 
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ble — when a state of thm^, might aiiae from ninth theie was no 
other possihilitj of escape — when i state of things might octni in 
the country vhicb rendered the picceedmg necessary — ind he 
believed that almost at the present moment theie wis such, a state 
of things m ttis cjunfry as to render iny othi r course, if not im- 
possible, a matter of the gieatest difBeulty Ho behevpd that the 
right hon Gentleman's piopo^ition might be mpt with a tiductio 
ad absurdum The prop>sition of the nght hon Gentleman, he 
contended, must, in iprfam states of parties, he iioKted by all 
govemmenfs P'ite a plain and simple deduction from \vlint had 
oecuried, and wai likely to occur ■igam There ■nere 658 Mem- 
beiB of that House What secuiity was there m the constitution 
of the country against then bringing forward propu-itions which 
the Ilouae would not suppoi t fav a large majonty ? For instance, 
on any question, tliere might be 320 stion^ and zealous Tones 
or Conservatives on the one side, and 320 stung ind zealous 
Reformers, or supporters of the present Government, on the r>ther 
— and suppose, also, that there were seventeen or eighteen Gentle- 
men who objected to the strong opinions of either party, and were 
adverse to adopt either of the extreme opinions that might be pro- 
posed. Under these circumstances, in what manner would the 
right hon. Gentleman secure a majority ! And under such a state 
of things, if this resolution was to be adopted and acted upon by 
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the Hotise, how would the GoTernment he carriwl on ? Was this, 
he would ask, an impossiWe, nay, an improbable state of things? 
Take in the present Parliament tlie question of the Irish registra- 
tion of voters. This was a question of tie greatest importance, 
and involved the most momentous considerations. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion were involved on the subject, both sides, he was 
sure, would at once admit, that it was a matter of very great 
importance, as it was a question, which, to a certain extent, involved 
the constitution of that House, and on the j [ I wh h t 

was determined depended the return of n ly th f th 

Members of that House. The House was d d d t g t 

parties on this subject, and they very nearly b 1 d h th 
The one party bad at its head the noble L d th M ml f 
INorth Lancashire, the other supported the w t h M j tj 
Ministers on this subject. The opinion als t t I bj th 
opposite parties as to the measures of their pp ts as t 
in the extrema Th n 11 L 1 and his Fi d te t I th 
opinion, that the d p f th propositio f th r t 

with respect to th I h 1 1 ncy, would b I li I 

sent bond fide con 1 1 j n th t country, d ti t th Id t 
proposed to it by th G n nt was an app h t th dp 

tion of universal sufti age. On the oUier ha 3 m y M mb 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House reg d 1 tl m f 

the noble Lord on tliis subject as little better tl p i 1 f th 
general disfranchisement, and for almost th hit f tl 

body of voters in Irefand which existed at th p t m m t 
The difference of opinion was here fundam tdl d d hi 
Between these two great parties, however, th as a 11 > ly 

of Members who entertained the extreme op f th th 

body, although small in numbers, was m t ] ectabl f ts 
talents, but by their votes and influence were enahled to prevent 
eitlier party succeeding in its measures. What were the circum- 
stances that had arisen during the contests on this subject? I^st 
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year the noble Lord proposed Lis bill, and it was opposed, but 
opposed ill vain, by the Government. He succeeded in getting it 
into committee, but when there, almost on tbe first division, the 
noble Lord was defeated in a clause which he considered the most 
essential part of his bill. The noble Lord was defeated on a part 
of his bill, which be considered the gi'eat blemish of it, and it was 
clear to bis mind, that if tbe noble Lord had not abandoned it, he 
would have bad no chance of carrying it during the present year ; 
the plan of the Government had been entertained by tbe House on 
its second reading, but on going into committee, it was defeated on 
one of its essential principles, and was, therefore, abandoned, and 
thus the matter at present stood, and neither party could succeed 
in carrying its measures. Might not similar difSculties and (be 
same proceeding arise on other questions of importance, and above 
all on those of a fiscal character ! for what finance question could 
be proposed which did not affect some interest or other, and which, 
if proposed, would not for the time throw that particular interest so 
affected, into opposition ! in such a case, when the adverse parties 
in the House were nearly divided, any Minister might be embar- 
rassed and thwarted in his views. He did not hesitate to assert, 
that if the right hon. Baronet had been in office, and the House 
had been constituted and divided as the present was, and he bad 
brought in a Budget, and withont attempting to guess what hia 
plan might be — be would have had to encounter difficulties as great 
as those the present Government bad had to contend with, Tbe 
question, then, resolved itself into this— whether, in a very nearly 
balanced House of Commons, the principle laid down by tbe right 
hon, Gentleman should be abandoned, or whether they should have 
no Government at all. There was no provision in the constitution 
to prevent the electors returning 339 Members on each side. The 
decision of this matter rested with the constituency, and the Hinise 
could not have any influence in the result He therefore contended, 
that tbe right hon. Gentleman's course in declaring that this state 
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of things was contrary to the spiiit of the constitution involved 
the proposition, th tes !i h T, we 

must inevitahiy b a 

grounds, why, on as h h 

the right hon. G d to 

Then, again, he f th p h 

was fortified by th p g h b 

and by the doctri d h b 

tional matters. I firs d ^ h J rs h rown 

to administer the existing law. If the House of Commons did not 
place sufficient confidence in the Government for this purpose, it 
might express its opinion, either indirectly by the rejection of all 
the propositions of the Administration, or directly, as was the case 
in the instance alluded to by the right hon. Baronet, Sir Robert 
Walpole. The proceedings in either case sufficiently marked the 
want of confidence of the House of Commons in the Government. 
Under such circumstances, there was only the one or other consti- 
tutional course to pui'sue — namely, eitlier to retire from office, or 
to dissolve the Parliament He denied, however, that it could be 
called a want of confidence, if the House withheld its assent from 
any new legislative measure, or refused to sanction the alteration 
of an old law. The right hon. Gentleman, in the course of his 
speech, alluded to several events that had occurred since the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover to the throne of this country, and had 
stated that all the instances justified the course he had then taken. 
He, however, must take the liberty of referring to some instances 
■which would not have met the views of the right hon. Baronet. 
'What had been the conduct of previous Governments on the rejec- 
tion of new measures propounded by themselves, and which had 
been rejected by Parliament ? In the first instance, did the right 
hon. Bai-onet forget the conduct pursued by Lord Sunderland and 
Lord Stanhope on the Peerage Bill 3 He did not know whether 
the noble Lord, the descendant of Lord Stanhope, was present ; 
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but Kc knew that Ms noble Fiieud was on all occasions ready and 
prepared to defend his illustrioiia ancestor, and he would appeal to 
him, in perfect confidence, as to the conduct of that distinguished 
statesman, on the occasion to which he referred. Had any mea- 
sure move important ever been brought before Parliament than 
that during the government of Lords Sunderland and Stanhope, 
with respect to tho peerage? The proposition was, to confine 
the prerogative of the Crown to the then number of peers, and to 
allow only an addition of six more to the number, lliat measure 
was introduced into the other House, after a recommendation fi-om 
the Throne ; and although it met with the general approbation of 
the other House, it was almost unanimously rejected by the House 
of Commons. Did Lord SUnhope then resign J Did any one in 
opposition to the Government, call upon him to resign ? He was 
sure, if any such demand had been made, that the answer of either 
Lord Stanhope or Lord Sunderland would have been — " What, 
give up the seals of office at the present time, and let the Jacobites 
in !" He was sure that the right hon. Baronet would not, for a 
moment, imagine that he intended any offensive allusion. The 
reply, then, of those great statesmen would have been, " What ! in 
such a moment to abandon our offices, and let men into power 
whom we believe to be concealed traitors ?" — of men, whose first 
proceeding would probably be to repeal the Toleration Act, and 
revive the bill against Occasional Conformity, and who would ren- 
der every aid in their power in Support of the Pretender ! If either 
Lords Stanhope nor Sunderland gave way, and resigned in conse- 
quence of the rejection of the Peerage Bill, and he thought that 
they were perfectly right, and were justified in the course which 
they took. Again, Mr. Pitt followed a nearly similar course in 
1788. This case was rather stronger than the former, for, in con- 
sequence of the influence of the then Duke of Richmond with tha 
Government, Mr. Pitt, as Minister, was induced to bring forward a, 
proposition for the general fortification of the coasts. This was 
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Bhortly after the American war, during which our coasts had been 
threatened, and strong feara were entertained of landings and 
invasions, and the feelings which had been excited during the war 
had not had full time to anhaide. The resolution of Mr. Pitt was, 

"That it appears to tliis HouEe, that to proyide effeotnaHy for securing 
his Majesty's dockyards at Portsmouth and Pljmoulh by a permanent syE- 
tem of fortification, founded on the most eeonomieal principles, and requiring 
the smallest namber of troops possible to answer the purpose of such secu- 
rity, is an essential object for the safety of the state, intimately connected 
witl tie general defence of the kingdom, and necessary for enabling the fleet 
to set with full vigour and effect for the protection of commerce, tbe sup- 
port of our distant posseEsions, and the prosecution of offensive operations 
in any war in wbieh the nation may hereafter be en,faged." 

On the division Mr. Pitt was beiten, and immediately after the 
vote, he stated that he took it as the decision of the House on the 
subject, but he did not tender his ie=ignation Did any of the 
eminent men then opposed to him call upon him to resign, or pro- 
pose a resolution similar to the present, because he had not suffi- 
ciently the confidence of the House of Commons to enable him to 
carry through the Ilouae a measure which he termed in his motion, 
an essential object for the safety of the state ? Did either Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Fox, or Mr. Windham complain of the conduct of the 
Government? No; for if they had, what would hare been Mr. 
Pitt's answer ? He would have said, it was true that he had 
brought forward a very important measure, which he could not 
induce the House to sanction ; but he did not conceive himself 
called upon to retire from office on that ground. He would have 
said, it was for him to consider whether those who were likely to 
come after, or succeed him, were more likely to have the confi- 
dence of the House in the administration of the existing law than 
himself. He would have asked himself, were they more able than 
Ihnself to carry useful measures ? The result would have been, 
that he would have replied that, on general principles, as the 
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administrator of the Ihw aa it stood, Le hsd the confidence of the 
House of Coramona. He asked if, because the House Ihvew out 
new measures, not essential for tlie existing law, a miuister of the 
Crown introducing them was bouud to resign S He believed that 
the right hon. Baronet was a Member of the Government when 
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founded liis case as to constitutional law upon the nicely-balanced 
state of tlie House of Commons wliieli had been produced by the 
Reform Bill, the right ton. Baronet would find, that, were he to 
come into oCBce, but very few months would elapse ere, by tie 
operation of the same principle, he Mmself would be very unpleas- 
antly reminded of tils same constitutional law. For himself, he did 
not hold that any Government was bound to resign, because it 
could not carry legislative changes, except in particular cases, 
where they were impressed with the conviction that, without such 
and such a law, they could not carry on tie public service ; and 
then this was a case which did not depend upon whether the hin- 
drance arose from King, Lords, or Commons. He was quite sure 
that on both sides of the House, Gentlemen would feel that there 
were many ways in which it might be ascertained whether tbe 
House did or did not repose confidence in a Mm try w tl t 
putting on the records of the Holise so ill-ad Id la 

resolution as this, declaring that such and such tl p ilea 

of the constitution. He had hitherto confine 1 h If m Ij to 
the constitutional question raised, Ijut be had t f 1 to 

flinch from any part of the question. He w^ 1 Ij f ] n 
that up to this time, the Ministry had been qu t j t fi d n pn 
suing the course which they had adopted ; an I h na d d that 
as a Ministry, they had the confidence of the majority of that 
House. There were many vexations circumstances through which 
they had had to make way ; there were many dictates of duty 
which they had had to obey, which, had they been otherwise 
than dictates of duty, might probably have been deemed humili- 
ating ; but under all the circumstances, he thought he was justified 
in saying, that up to this time the Ministry had administered the 
affairs of the country with satisfaction to the people in general and 
with honour to themselves. Only a year ago, the House expressly 
declared that it was not dissatisfied with the Ministry ; and since that 
period, many things had occurred which bad been carried on with- 
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out eliciting any declaration of dissatisfaction on tlie part of the 
House. He would ask whether tlie foreign pol ywl h had beea 
pursued by the present ininiatrj, called for the d at fa t n f fie 
House, or of tlie country. He would asfe wi tt Engl nd — liad 
the present Ministry haj:l, to support its operatio n j tj e ual 
to that of the administration of Lord &rey?—h w ullak vihether 
England could told liigher language, or assume a nobler part than 
she had done ujider the conduct of the present Ministry ? Were 
the present Ministry to leave the helm of ofGce to-morrow, they 
■would leave England as proud and justly prominent as ever in her 
political position among nations, and tlie honour of her arms untar- 
niahfd. Again, in reference to domestic Govprnment, within a 
verj shirt period l:a>,L, the most alarming symjtrms had displayed 
themselves, most threitenmg to domestic tranijuillitj \et the 
eoHp Liid at the head of the Home Department without the 
slightest jnterfcrence with private lights, without any g'lgging 
billi, without any suspen'iion of the habeas corpui, without injurmg 
any of the valuable securities of the people, with no other means 
than those of the most strictly constitutional character, had man- 
aged to allay the disturbances which arose, and restored the coun- 
try to its accustomed tranquillity. As to the Government of Ire- 
land by the present Ministiy, he was able to appeal to the distinct 
vote of confidence accorded by the House two years ago, in favour 
of the policy of their system— a policy which had been strictly 
adhered to up to the present period. And as to the state of the 
case now, a crisis had confessedly arrived in which we were under 
the necessity of providing for a considerable deficiency — a deficiency 
occasioned not by any act which called for a withdrawal of confi- 
dence on the part of the House, but partly hy circumstances which 
rendered outlay nec^sary for the maintenance of the dignity and 
security of this country, and partly by the remission of taxation, 
called for by a large body of the people, and by men on all sides — 
a remission receiving the support, among others, of many Gentle- 
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men whom he expected to find voting against Ministers on the pre- 
Bent occasion. In connection with the political difficiiltiea which 
had arisen came a great commercial crisis, and both of these difficult 
questions it became the duty of the present Ministry to consider. 
It became a question whether they were to supply deficiencies in a 
way which should relieve the people, or in a way which should 
add to their burdens. They chose the former plan. For himself, 
he had never expected that the whole of the new financial plan 
would he carried, but he certainly had expected that the sugar and 
timber monopolies would be thrown aside, and that the com mono- 
poly would be placed in a more favourable position than before. 
The plan, however, had failed ; but in his opinion, upon the great 
principles announced in the proposed resolution of his noble Friend, 
upon that great principle the Ministry, in his opinion, ought to 
stand or fall. And in this opinion, considering how grave was the 
importance of the question, considering how strong the feeling was 
throughout the country — considering the support wtich tliey might 
fairly expect to derive from those interested in the question — con- 
sidering how completely the ground of those who opposed Minis- 
ters in the late debate had sunk under th era— considering the 
general contempt and disregard in which were held the proceedings 
of those who opposed Ministers on the mock grounds of humanity 
— the noble Lord the Member for Liverpool seemed dissati'^fied at 
the rema k b t th ant 1 y t th 1 ut E gland h J 
with well gh n t n i th m k and p d at d 

the shifts fmnwh b aw E glish n 11 t 1 ng ] t 
them gri d th es n ght t ra k th n grind 

the Engl h— mp d with all th d t h t It that 

Ministers, having a due regard to the interests of the people, and 
desirous to work out the great work now in progress, were bound 
not to shrink from taking any constitutional means of testing what 
was the public opmion. It had been said, reproachfully,—" Wbat I 
dJMolva on a popular qnastion, whan there i* such agitation, such 
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escitemeiit 1" But on what suit or popular question should there ItQ 
a dissolution ? On what question appeal to the people, but a ques- 
tion in which they felt interested ! As to the agitation which was 
suggested, there was no agitation but of the most legitimate 
description ; there was no excitement — no agitation — but what was 
created of and by the people. Surely the right hon. Baronet did 
not mean to suggest that the people were not to feel excited, were 
not to get up an agitation among themselves upon questions 
which tfeey could not but perceive came home to their pockets, to 
their best interests and comforts S Surely the right hon. Baronet 
did not mean to preclude them from taking an honest intei'est in 
the returning to Parliament of Gentlemen who should fairly repre- 
sent their sentiments, and if the right hon. Baronet did not mean 
this, there could be no meaning in Lis outcry about agitation. 
But enough of this ; the Ministers had done what they could on 
their part, the rest must be done by the people. Let but the peo- 
ple unite again with the spirit which actuated them in 1831, to 
resist corruption and aristocratic influence, and they would have 
an easy task. If the result was diflerent — if the people neglected 
tiieir own interests — if they deserted their post — at least they 
would have no reason to reproach the present Ministers, who would 
then, without the smallest repining, submit to the voice of the coun- 
try, and would pursue the only course left open to them, of main- 
taining tlirough good report and through evil report, as private 
Members of the House, the same principles which they had ad- 
vocated as Ministers, 
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TOTAL REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS— MK. VILLIERS'9 
MOTION.* 

FEBRUARY 21, 1842. 

I HAVE listened, Sir, witli much pleasure to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down [Mr. Smytlie] ; but, 1 must say, 
bearing ia mind the taunts so generally urged on the ground of 
diversity of opinion against this side of the House, he could not 
have made a more unfortunate selection of topics to prove the 
unanimity on his. If the hon. Gentleman gives their due weight 
to the arguments which he has adva ed ' ak'ng [ h's own 
judgment, he will, I should think be ve y loth to 1 de w tl 
those on whose side he now sits. Fo my elf ^ In ay jeftaia 
be permitted to say, that as I ne e on any former o ca.. on 
addressed the House on this subject I feel ex el nglj des o not 
to be misunderstood in taking the rse h ch I a pe le 1 
my duty points out. I think I al o owe th 3 decla at on ot my 
opinion to the constituent body whi h I rep ese t a 1 wl la g 
formed a decided opinion on this subject, having imposed on me 
the responsibility of giving it my fullest consideration, and, if pos- 
sible, my zealous sanction, I may he permitted, perhaps, to say, 
that no constituent body in this empire is entitled, on this subject, 
to a more favourable hearing. There is, perhaps, no constituency 
consisting of 120,000 or 130,000 persons who can be considered as 
standing so much in the situation of an impartial judge. We have 
healed — and I have heard with great pain— the imputations and 
charges dealt out against the great community engaged Id com- 

* HnMard, Sd Series. toI. Is. p. 746-760. 
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merce and manufactures. Against tie community wliict I repre- 
sent, all those abusive epithets and vituperative attacks which 
have been so freely indulged in, fall pointless. They inhabit a 
city, the capital of a distinct country having no foreign trade and 
no manufactures, snpported principally by those connected with 
the administration of the law, by those frequenting its university, 
or those who are brought there by its literature and by tie attrac- 
tions of its society. It is besides the resott of the gentry of the 
country, who assemble there at certain stated seasons of the year. 
I believe it would be difficult to find many constituencies of aa 
equal extent of whom it might be so truly said that in ttiis matter 
they have no interest except the common weal of the empire. 
Their interest is that common to all — it is the interest of the con- 
sumer. And I can fairly say, that I believe tie people of Edinburgh 
have a feeling so strong on this subject that I have reason to appre- 
hend their disapproval rather than their approval— that they will 
not at all events be quite satisfied with my conduct in not feeling 
myself at liberty to support Uie motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton. With that motion, I must say, not- 
withstanding, that I agree in principle. To tie principle of the 
right hon. Baronet I am decidedly opposed. It is, I think, funda- 
mentally eiToneous. I understand the right hon. Baronet to ground 
his measure on this principle — and if I be wrong, ie will set me 
right — that the cheapness of the necessaries of life is not uniformly 
or necessarily a benefit to a people. ["JVo, no."] That doctrine 
tlie ngit ion. Baronet laid down in a most distinct manner when 
he introduced iis plan to the House. He said I should be deluding 
the people if I held out to tiem the hope that they can espect any 
real relief to their distresses from this or any such measure. He SMd, 
it is a mistake to suppose that cheapness in the price of food is 
necessarily connected witi tie promotion of general prosperity. 
Now, if tie right ion. Baronet is wrong, 1 must tiink tiat he has 
attempted to found his measure on a false principle. He distinctly 
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disclaimed.— I mention it to hh lionour — ill intention of giving an 
exclusive benefit tay! Fnli eh^ln talk f the 

necessity, oncnttt Ig 1 { i p agrat to- 

cracy and eual! n th t li Id a t n j m n nt pos t n n 
tLe state. All these doot nes w n t ly b nd n d by th 
right hon. Gentl n a hut I un rstood that he pe ally d la n 1 
them, and that he rested his proposal on the ground that it would 
promote the general prosperity. If then the right hon. Gentleman 
be not right as to the principle on which his measure is founded, 
if it he a fact that cheapness of food is a blessing to a people, then 
I am justified in saying that the measure of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not defensible on its very fundamental principle. It has 
often happened that the doetiines of the political economists have 
run counter to the prejudices of mankind, but in this case their view 
is confirmed by the general opinion of the earliest ages, and by the 
universal admission of every nation at the present time, that the 
cheapness of the first necessaries of life is a blessing. So strong 
has this feeling been, so deeply rooted, that it has been found to 
prevail in all countries and in all ages, I shall not refer to the 
Hebrew scriptures as some have done, not very judiciously I think, 
for the purpose of proving this question of the CornJaws to be a 
religions one ; but eveiy one acquainted with our oldest and most 
authoritative histories must be aware that they contain the clearest 
proof that in remote times, and down to our own times — and no 
one is better qualified by classical knowledge to furnish instances of 
the fact from the histories of Greece and Eome than the right hon. 
Baronet himself — that principle which requires, one would think, 
only to be enunciated to cany conviction, was acknowledged, that 
to obtain the necessaries of life at a cheap price must be a great 
blessing. When you suppose that a man has but 40/, a year for 
the support of himself, his wife, and children, it appears nionsti'ous 
to argue that an extra outlay of 81. per year, for com, being a 
pound a yflar on each of the eight quarters required for the sua- 
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tenanee of Ida family, is not a matter in wliich lie is deeply interested. 
I am now only putting the prima facie case. How is it met by the 
Government ? Wby, the right lion. Gentleman declares, against 
the universal sense of all ages and nations, that cheapness of food 
is not necessarily a benefit to a people. His argument, if I rightly 
understood it, was simply this — there are countries wliere food ia 
cheap, and the people are not so well off as the people of England, 
and the countries which he particularly cited were Prussia and 
Belgium. If the right hon. Gentleman used any other argument 
on this head, it escaped my attention. Now, Sir, is that argument 
ahsolutely worth anything — ia it even a plausible argument! If, 
indeed, any person were so egregiously absurd as to argue that 
cheapness of food is the sole cause of national prosperity, and that 
trade and manufactures, and a long course of successful events, 
have nothing to do with it, I could understand the exposure of tiie 
fallacy which pointed out other countries where the necessaries of 
life were extremely cheap, but the condition of the people not pro- 
portionably b fit d But all we 1 a a u d is, that cheapness 
of food is a bl to a t n a tly n tl ame sense as health 

is a blessing t an d da! Ot «e a nai in excellent bodily 
health may f m f 1 afil t d p un ary difficnlties, or a 

stain upon 1 ha t b th wh 1 worse off than the 

invalid ; but th t 1 es n J 11 th t uth f the principle that 
healtli is go I f m n that tl h Ithy m vould not be better 
off than the al tu 1 a n f h m t c^ were flourishing, or 

that the mis j f tl man h 1th w Id n t be aggravated by 
having the add ti al atfl t n f U 1 it! . The gl t hon. 
Baronet's arg m nt g s t p tl t th o h th ng as a 

blessing vouchsafed by Providence to man. Pert ! ty of so 1 even 
cannot, with his views, be considered a bless n^ to a country. 
Suppose we possessed the power, by legislative em t t, h eh 
we do not, of mating the barren moors and mountain tops of Scot- 
land as fertile as the vale of Taunton, the right ton. Baronet, upon 
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his principle, would be bound to tell us it was our duty to abstain 
from doing so. He would tell us to look at the state of Scotland 
and of Bengal — Bengal, a country so fertile, that they had regularly 
three harvests every year, and yet where the labourer cannot enjoy 
from his earnings one Iialf the luxuries and comforts that are enjoyed 
by the Scottish peasant. The right hon. Baronet, pointing to the 
f til ty f b il d th t t f th 11 th wily 

thttthdtythtat h d t kSt 

Iilasltla=BglI d gthqest tl ht 

liE thLpttfvi UU mdfy m 

t-est hlh boJth pdttt bf 

tt t g th mp — m t 11 p t t th 

<1 t f h q Th ght h B t 

m t naists 1 gtl tfthqttl ptt 
It" t g d & t, th se ty f p p tj t 

aldhmm asf mhyth t f 

1 a Ig uslb ty 1 t t „ tm f 

iron in the vicinity of our coal n e. d d g rding all these 
ingredients in a nation's prospe ty h ts p his declaration 
against the general sense of manki d 11 ^es and in all nations. 
There is one single point in the comparison between England and 
Prussia instituted by the right hon. Baronet, to which, on account 
of its importance, I will direct the attention of the committee, 
wbiclx has been wholly passed over by the right hon, Baronet ; 
that is, our insular position, and our maritime supremacy, which is 
the consequence of that position. We have never, within tte 
memory of any one living, seen an enemy in this country. Our 
fatliers never saw such a thing. With the exception of the march 
of the Highland clans to Derby in the years 1745 and 1746, they 
must go back for centuries to find the time when Englishmen had 
seen a foreign enemy in this country.— Can the like be said of 
Prussia 1 In the memory of men now living, fifty pitched battles 
e province 13,000 



e been fought within her territory, t 
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houses have been laid in ashes by the inroads of foreign enemies. 
Is it to be wondered at, after such scenes, that the peasant of 
Prussia is not as well off as the peasant of England ; or can the 
inferiority of his condition be converted into a proof that cheap 
bread is no blessing to a people ! If the right hon. Baronet could 
prove, what he has not even asserted bis readiness to prove, that 
there is a necessary connection between the cheapness of corn and 
low wages, be would mate out something like a case in his favour ; 
but it is impossible to make the attempt, much less establish tlie 
connection in the face of the fact that food has recently risen in 
this country, but wages have not risen in proportion. This induc- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman is founded on an experience far 
too scanty ; he raises a superstructure far too broad to rest on the 
foundation of a single ease. It is perfectly true that cheap corn 
and low wages go together in Prussia, but it is equally true that 
on the banks of the Ohio food is cheaper than either in Prussia or 
Belgium, but wages are twice as high. It is therefore perfectly 
established by experience, as I should say it is, apriori, clear, that 
t!ie mete circumstance of the price of provisions does not in itself 
furnish any cause why the wages of the labourer should descend 
in value. Now, Sir, as the right hon. Baronet has shown no 
reason whatever why the House should believe in his principle 
that to the body of the people cheap food is not a blessing, his 
whole reasoning is swept away, for the foundation of his argument 
is unsound and indefensible. I also dissent, Sir, from the other 
gi'eat principle on wbioh he rests his measure. I deny altogether 
that we ought to be independent, to a great extent at least, of 
foreign supply for our food. I do not argue that if we could be 
perfectly independent, it might not be a good state of things. It is 
uiinecessaiy to argue tliat question, for the right hon. Baronet dis- 
claims the notion of perfect independence. lam not fond, generally 
speaking, of appealing to demonstrations in matters of political 
discussion, but it seems to me that it can be demonstrated by the 
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logic applicallc to political science, tliat it is perfectly impossiljle 
to have corn dearer than in the autroundiag countries, and to be 
independent of foreign supply. It is estimated that the people of 
this country consume annually twenty-five millions of quarters of 
corn. It is quite certain that, even on an average year, yon must 
sow such a quantity of seed as will give you something more than 
the average ; and in abundant years you will produce a great deal 
more. It follows of necessity, from the very nature of the product 
and the change in the seasons, that you can never rely with cer- 
tainty on bringing to market twenty-five millions of quarters, 
and neither more nor less. If you want twenty-five millions of 
eottan stockings, you may order them, and machinery will supply 
you with neither more nor less. But if yoa want to have a certain 
fixed quantity yielded by the land you cannot mate any arrange- 
ments which will insure such an object. If corn is cheaper abroad 
than in England, you must export your surplus produce at the 
price at which the corn of the surrounding countries brings in tkeir 
own mariets. Therefore, whatever you produce over a fixed 
quantity, will bo sold at such a loss as must prove ruinous to the 
EngHsh grower, and must ultimately induce liim to withdraw his 
land from such cultivation ; and experience confirms the justness 
of this speculation. England was formeriy an exporting country 
as to corn. But our dependence has been gradually increasing. It 
was great from 1820 to 1830, and it increased in the period from 
1830 to 1840. It seems that notwithstanding all the improvements 
in agriculture, the progress of our population has been so great, in 
consequence of til e discoveries in machinery and the immense trade 
which has of late gi'own up, that agiioultural sldll cannot overtake 
the advance we have made. Well, then, we are already depen- 
dent. The right hon. Baronet admits we are, buthe says he prefers 
casual dependence to constant dependence. I answer that I prefer 
constant dependence to casual dependence. I prefer it paillyfrom 
the reasons adduced to the House already by those more compe- 
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tf lit tf fi rm a judgment on the subject than I am, because I think 
it his a tendein,y to male countries mutually dependent, and 
becau-ie I am pprauaded that n hen our supply is casual, it must bo 
met, net by an export of manufactuie", but by a drainage of the 
preimus metals — thus piodui,]inr a ctmstantly recurring state of 
pamo and distress which Mr. Hustisaon predicted twenty years ago, 
with but too just a foresight. But the right hon. Baronet, on his 
own showing, nullifies his own theory. Tlie right lion. Baronet 
says, " we shall generally be independent of foreign supply, but it 
is probable we shall have some bad years, and it may happen, that 
in those yeai^s countries in the same latitude will be in the same 
predicament. The latter may shut their ports against us, and we 
may be thus reduced to the last extremity, by relying on foreign 
aid." Here is an admission, then, that in bad years we must he 
dependent on foreign countries, and being only casually dependent, 
we should then be at the mercy of those countries whence our 
supply is to come. By the limitation proposed, we should be 
dependent on those who might be suffering the same distress as 
ourselves, and who may have the additional motive for refusing to 
supply our wants of a national quarrel. But though it is generally 
true, that the harvests of this country, and of countries in the same 
latitude, may be bad in some particular year, it by no means fol- 
lows, that the harvests at Illinois and Ohio should be equally bad. 
So that the right hon. Gentleman's proposal amounts to this— 
" You must be occasionally dependent on such foreigners as will be 
siibject to the same vicissitude of seasons, and may shut their ports 
against you, if a quarrel should arise ; but you shall be interdicted 
from being dependent on those countries, which will most likely be 
able, when you are deficient, to supply you." Can anything be 
more clear, than that next to independence, and.indeed, amounting 
in practical effect to the same thing, is a very wide dependence, a 
dependence on the whole world, on every state and every climate } 
Tliere is the highest probability, that tho crops will not fail every 
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wliere in the same year. There is a probability equally strong 
against our being in hostility with all the world. It seems to me, 
then, that the more unvarying is your demand, the greater is the 
prospect of your independence ; for it is quite clear, that the right 
hon. Baronet does not suppose that his al dmg 'i_ale will give a 
constant supply of com, from our own resjuicps I confess I do 
think, and I have alvrays thought, that the danger ot political 
dependence following coraraei'cial dependence was a danger wh ch 
it is quite impossible to show has any real existence Experience 
is so strong on this point, that clear as was the Qse maie cut }j 
mv noble Friend, the Member for London, the othei iiight he 
might have made it still stronger. So fai is my mveatigatioii his 
gone-^the right hon. Baronet will set me nght if I im wioiia' — 
the greatest import of com ever made up to that time m any one 
year, till of late, of which we have any iLCOunt was in the jear 
1810, and from countries uiider the direct influeOLe ct the c^n 
tinental system then established. In ISIO, we imported 1,600,000 
quarters of wheat. Of these, 800,000 quarters came from France, 
and the rest from countries then provinces of France. Now, observe, 
that was in the year 1810, in the very height of the continental 
system, when it was screwed up to the utmost pitch by Napoleon, 
who deposed his own brother because he did not act up to hia 
principles, and held in his hands the ci-owns of almost every King 
in Europe. Now, is it likely that we shall be placed again in such 
3 contention, witli the whole of Europe united against us, under a 
chief of such extraordinary ability and energy as Napoleon, and 
who was distinguished above all by two things— his intense hatred 
of this country, and his resolution to attack her tlirough her trade 
by commercial prohibitions ! And yet, un ler such a (j \ ernnient 
and in a year when it was stretched to its farthest 1 nit we 
imported into England, and from his own domiiions a gretter 
quantity of corn than we had ever done i re^ oualy Tl it c rcum 
stance — unless T hear some explanation wh h does iwaj with ta 
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effect — has, I own, greatly influenced me in becoming reconciled 
to that commercial dependence, which I tliint, io many respectg, 
a great blessing to nations, and which I do not tliinlt, as I have 
ah'eady said, has any connection with political dependence. I say, 
Sir, that mutual commercial dependence is a great blessing, and I 
fully agree witli all which was so eloquently said on this point by 
my noble Friend, the Member for Tiverton. I cannot but consider 
it as most consolatory, and one of those circumstances fraught with 
best hopes for mankind, when we see a vast and increasing popula- 
tion engaged, as their most lucrative employment, in turning a 
wilderness into coni-flelds, and whose numbers double every 
twenty-three years. It is impossible to place a limit to the pro- 
duets which our skill and vast accumulation of capital will enable 
lis to supply such a rapidly increasing community. "VVe might 
supply the whole world with manufactures, and have almost a 
monopoly of the trade of the world. Whatever temporary distress 
we might feel, we should be cheered by the reflection, that other 
nations were raising abundant provisions for us on the banks of the 
Mississippi and the Vistula. On the contrary, in those lands where 
coal was not found, where there was no machinery to set up manu- 
factures, the people would look to us for clothing, cutlery, and ten 
thousand other necessaries and comforts to be supplied by our 
skill. But in steps the legislator and says, " You who ought to be 
a manufacturer for the world must turn ploughman, and you who 
are a ploughman must bo turned against your will into a manu- 
facturer ; you thai] not buy and sell— you shall not deal with one 
another. Artisans must starve in England, that the barren lands 
may yield an immediate rent to their owners, and the agriculturist 
in America, who is willing to spend hjs time, and employ his 
labour, levelling forests to supply you with food, is obliged to turn 
a manufacturer of bad cloth and bad knives, until experience has 
taught him to become your rival." All this is brought about, that 
one particular class may be benefited at the expense of the othera, 
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though we have been cautioned against entering upon this subject 
by the hon, and learned Member for Bradford, I cannot refrain 
from touching it, although I hope I shall do so in such a manner 
that no one can coudemn the spirit in which I shall speak. It is not 
possible to shut our eves to tho remote political consequences of 
audi a state of things. The people have borne their privations 
patiently — they have borne their disappointments patiently, for 
with regard to those little exhibitions of feeling to which allusion 
has l^een made, I think as little of them as I daresay the right hon. 
Baronet himself thinks. But it is our duty to look to the future ", 
and I must say, that if there be to me any sign that is ominous — 
any sign which every friend of law, of property, and of order, 
ought to contemplate with uneasiness, it is that one which I see 
80 very generally hailed with acclamation by those Gentlemen who 
professed the strongest attachment to the principles of Conservative 
policy. I know of nothing that seems more alarming than the 
obstinacy and the enthusiasm with which some persons, to whom 
I can give no better name than that of incendiaries — persons who 
profess doctrines subversive of all order and all property, labour to 
prevent a settlement of the question of the Corn-laws. When I 
know that by the advice of some noted dealers in sedition, numbers 
of people called Chartists, have gone to break up meetings held for 
the purpose of petitioning for a repeal of the Corn-laws, I look upon 
it as a sign, not of immediate, but of serious and future danger. For 
what reason was it that those whom the Gentlemen opposite 
agreed with, in designating as incendiaries and sowers of sedition, 
were desirous of preventing an alteration in what they admitted to 
be abuse ? Kd that proceed from a love of the landed aristocracy, 
or of any of the interests c naected with the aristocracy? They 
all knew, that these iteendianes hatel the aristocracy — that no 
persons talked more bitte ly against the ^ri'itociacy ; and yet if a 
meeting were called in almost any of the gieat towns in this 
country to petition agmnst the Corn-laws, those men would move 
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heaven and earth to cause the meeting to fiil ; and far what pur- 
pose ! Evi]eiitl\ forthi Ihej Inew perfectly well, that however 
much the peoplu might tomplain of the eftetts of the present par- 
tition of power an I of Go^emment — however much they might 
fpfl abuses merch pohtical there was very little danger, unless 
tiiej had s ich a grievance as the Com law to vrork iipon, they 
would never he able to raise the people against the established 
order of things. They knew, that the most formidable rebellions 
were the rebellions of the belly. I firmly believe, that it is not by 
chance, bat by deliberation, and with a serious purpose, tbat those 
parties wish to have the Corn-laws remain part of our institutions, 
in oi'der that some day or another they may be able to inSict on 
both the same death. I believe, that they wish this abuse to 
remain part of our laws, in order that some day or another — tiiat 
day he prayed they mi^ht never see — this abuse ani our laws 
might perish togethei There is ilso another ciicumattULP ton 
nected with the question to which I will refer The hon and 
learned Member for Bradford has wirned us njt to draw any par 
allel from France and the French Revolution The I on and 
learned Member will excuse me if I allude tj the subjput in a 
manner of which he cannot complain If we obserie the h stoiy 
of the French Revohitifn the first thing that will stnle us is that 
that revolution was not brought about by the lower classes. It was 
not a mere movement of the Faubourg St. Antoine and the labour- 
ing classes, and had they not had, in the first instance, a part of 
the higher and aristocratic classes at their head, they could have 
done nofiing. But the feuds engendered by all sorts of vexatious 
distinctions between the landed aristocracy on the one hand, and 
the mercantile, professional, and literary classes on tie other, were 
the causes which enabled the end of the wedge to enter. While a 
whole empire like this is united, I cannot fear the result of any 
insurrection; but Ifeel uneasy when I see topics of anarchy, which, 
in other countries and ages, have been confined to tbe lowest dis- 
voi. II, 4 
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turbers, now broaehed by men, of twenty tbousand n-year, it is 
impossible fov me not to fear, when I hear the manufacturei's cry- 
ing out, that the landlords ire grinding the faces of the poor ; 
and, on the other hand, men of great landed property denouncing 
the manufacturers as they have been denounced in that House, 
even since tbe present debates commenced. I will venture to say, 
tliat no expression can be moip unjustifiably used by a manufac- 
turer against t!ie landholders, than hon. Members have heard in the 
course of the pipsent discusson coming from the mouth of the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough, against the manufacturing body. 
[" A'b, no /"] I am quite willing that the tiaith of this assertion 
shall be left to the judgment of all those who heard and read that 
attack. Sir, we hat e now arrived at a serious stage in the inter- 
ests of this country. I do not apprehend the dangerous issue 
which I fear will ultimately arrive to-morrow, or next year, or per- 
haps five years hence; but I say, that it is impossible that this 
country can safely follow up a system which has the effect of arous- 
ing and provoking the violent passions of multitudes, while, at tlie 
same time, it promotes division, rivalry, and animosity, amongst 
the two great classes of proprietors in the country. Therefore, it is 
of the greatest importance that this question should be satisfac- 
torily settled. Yet, that which is proposed, is not even contended 
to be satisfactory on the othet side. The right hon. Baronet, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, abjured all notions of finality. 
The hon. Gentleman now laid it down as a wise system, that we 
should legislate gradually, and in bit by bit reforms. The present 
measure I would take as an instalment ; but if it be an instalment, 
it is little more than a farthing in the pound. Is it to be under- 
stood, that we are to have a bill of this kind introduced as often 
as the Members of this House are summoned to assemble ! Are 
we to be doomed every year, or every three years, to renew discus- 
sions on the Oom-laws ! Is it to be expected, that the first Minis- 
ter of the Crown wilt again settle, and again unfix this great quea- 
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tion { The more I thiDk on the right hon. Baronet's plan, the less 
I am able to understand why it was introduced. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not introduce it to please those who cry out for a 
change in the Corn-laws ; it is clear that they r.re not thought of! 
It Is equally clear, that he could not have introduced it to please 
liis o";!! Bupportew, for though they would vote for him, and oa^ry 
hjs bill through, nine tenths of them wiuld lotefor him with much 
greater pleasure, if he refused ^11 (.hange [ ' iVo, no .'"] On this 
point I must again refer to the judgracEt of those who observed 
the silence of Gentlpmen opposite, ind ''Ometliing' very different 
from siienc« elsewlieie The right hon Baronet himself avowed 
that he knew he could not please both parties, and he complained 
of the peculiarities and difficulties of his position. Now I cannot 
understand that an enlightened statesman should risk the displea- 
sure of each party, while supported by the consciousness that he 
is introducing a measure that would relieve and prevent the dis- 
tresses of the country. But does the right hon. Baronet say this 
of his own measure ? He told us, on the contrary, that he could 
hold out no hope of relief to the distress that prevailed. Does he 
then bring in his hill to settle the question? Why, finality is dis- 
dained on his own bench. Why, then, did the right hon. Baronet 
JEtroduce his measure ! To prevent frauds in taking the averages, 
of the existence of which fi'auds he was not sure, and which he 
acknowledged must have been much exaggerated. He also inti'o- 
duced it to fix the price of wheat at between 64s. and 58s. a 
quarter. But the right hon, Baronet gave no reason for fixing 
upon that price more than another; all his arguments upon that 
point wei'e extremely vague. To be sure it is a difficult thing for 
a statesman to say at what price any article ought to sell ; but 
that is the reason why all wise statesmen refuse to legislate on the 
subject. That is the reason why all wise statesmen leave the 
price to he settled between the buyer and the seller. Taking the 
right hon. Baronet's plan at his own valuation — taking it at his 
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own Btateraent — it is a measure ■which settles nothings, it is a mea- 
sure which pleases nobody ; it is a measure which nobody asked 
for, and which nobody thanks him for ; it is a measure which will 
not extend trade ; it is a measure which will not relieve distress, 
and fises the supply of provisions at a price of which the right 
hon. Baronet does not profess to know any thing, and for which 
he can give no reason. On principle then I oppose the measure 
cf the right hon. Baronet, and on principle I approve of that of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. In the first place I do not 
argue, nor do I understand the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
to argue, that a duty upon imported corn, imposed lonA fide for 
purposes of revenue, is wholly indefensible. At all events, I do 
not wish to be understood as expressing a decided opinion on tlie 
point. With reference to the principle of protection to which the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton is opposed, there are, as my 
noble Friend has stated, two grounds for granting it, one of 
which is that which justifies it on the ground of special burdens. It 
has not yet been proved, indeed, to my satisfaction, that the price 
of corn, grown by the English farmer, is increased by burdens 
lying peculiarly upon him ; hut I think that if it can be proved 
that the price is so enhanced, the English farmer is, to the proved 
extent, entitled to protection ; reserving to myself, at the same 
time, the I'ight of maintaining that, in such a case, it would he 
much more expedient to effect a new distribution of taxes than to 
retain the present system. With respect to another gi'ound which 
is urged for not, at present, removing all protection from agi'icul- 
ture, I must say it seems to me to be unanswerable. I am not 
disposed to take away, at once, all protection from the English 
farmer. I think that time ought to be allowed to enable him to 
transfer his capital fiom one branch of industry to another, and 
therefore I consider the word "now" in the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton's amendment objectionable. Although, howevei', I 
difier from the hon. Member's resolution, I do not see that I mate- 
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rially ditFer from him in principle. Tbe hou. Member has admit- 
ted that it would be folly and bigotry on the part of the people to 
insist on the immediate repeal of the Corn-law, if tbere was any 
prospect that, within a certain reasonable distance of time, its repeal 
would be effected, with proper precautions. I clearly understand 
the hon. Member to move his resolution, in a fit of despair, as it 
were : and that, knowing he can get nothing, he is resolved to asL 
for a good deal more than he wants. I cerUinly understa d tl e 
hon. Member to say that if he saw any chance of U e q e t on 
being brought to a settlement on what ho considered sound p n 
ciptes, the word " now" in his resolution should not stind n ti e 
wav of such a consummation. Whilst, however, that word ren a & 
in tbe amendment, I cannot conscientiously concur in t W tli 
respect to a fixed duty, I consider it in no other light tl an is a 
mitigation or compromise, and as such I am ready to support it. 
I would support any measure which would afford relief t« the peo- 
ple ; but I never will consider any measure to be a final settlement 
of the question wiiicli leaves a distinct protective duty greater than 
is pecessary to countervail the burdens which shall be proved to 
fall pecuUarly upon agriculture. I give my support to a fixed duty 
as a measure which is no doubt imperfect, but h h is a dec ded 
improvement upon the present system. I d not n ean to ote 
for the amendment, and my principal rea.'son ng pon this 

occasion was to declare my opinions, lest mv i lot ves sbo 1 ! be 
misunderstood. My objection to the amendment appl c? o ly to 
the word " now," and on these grounds which I thought it right to 
explain, I shall decline giving my vote on the hon. Member's pro- 
position. 
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He was selloni foitunate enough to agteo with lus noble Friend 
[Ixird Mahon] iid the pie ent wis he behoved the fiiat oi.casion 
on which 1 speech made in one P,*iljanient hid been answcre I 
in detail in mother It would not be daftiLult tor him to g> mto 
the topics id^erted to U his noble Fiieni] and to set out anuT 
the irguments whiUi he hid ddsinced list year and to foitity 
them it necessaiv Ij additional fn.ta and illustntions He 
thought it honeier, unnecessarj tu wander imong topits foreign 
to the question then befoie the House But it the speech of hia 
noble Fnend wa, diiected against that nhn.h he had dehvered list 
jear it was certain tiiat the mea ure ot the noble Loid was moie 
in confoiniity with the sentiments then expressed by hiia than the 
measure of which he had spoken. He had objected to a term of 
sixty years, and the noble Lord had cut down tlie proposed duration 
of copyright to twenty-five years. He had set forth the danger of 
the works of an author being suppressed by the operation of the 
plan then proposed, and now his noble Friend had come down pre- 
pared with a clause to meef that difficulty. If, tlierefore, he were 
to apply himself to answering the speeches made in defence of the 
measure of Mr. Sergeant Talfourd last year, he should be arguing 
against a principle not now before the House. He therefore pro- 
posed to confine himself strictly to the matter then in hand. He 
had never objected to an enlargement of the term of copyright to 

. • Haneard, Sd Series, vol. Isl, p, 1363-1311. 
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men of letters. When Mr. Sergeant Talfourd brought in his bill, 
be had not opposed it. It was his intention, on the contrary, to 
vote for the second reading, but the learned Sergeant concluded 
his speech by expi-essing his desii'e, that no one would vote for the 
measure who might be afterwards disposed to reduce the large 
term of sixty years whlth he proposed. The learned Sergeant 
had said,— 

"Don't let me yiave support in this stage, if it be liercafter meont to 
reduce the term I propose to fifteen years. I despise Euch support ; I don't 
■wish for itu" 

The learned Sergeant Laving expressed himself to that effect 
it became impossible foi him to lote for the sei-ond reading But 
they bad now onteied upon the discussicn of this question in a 
\ery ditlerent "jpint He was nut un^iillmg to extend consider- 
ably, the protection afforded to authors On the contraiy, be 
was dispt^ed to extend it moie than his noble Fiiend, but at the 
same time he must express the opinion, that the mode by which 
his noble Friend proposed to eiiect their common object was bad, 
and that by which he sought to reach it was good. The present 
state of tlie law was this, copyright for life, or for twenty-eight 
years. His noble Friend proposed copyright for life, with the 
addition of twenty-five years. Now, what he proposed was tliis, 
copyright for life, or for forty-two years, whichsoever shall be tha 
longer. He proposed to add a certain term of fourteen yeara 
more to the present term of twenty-eight years. Now, he thought, 
with all submission, he should be able to sliow to demonstration, 
that Ibis plan was more just and reasonable, a greater boon to 
men of letters, and much less inconvenient to the public than the 
proposal of his noble Friend. He presumed it would be admitted, 
that with respect to all benefits intended to be conferred for tha 
advancement and encouragement of works of literature, or those 
of an analogous Mnd, it was of the greatest importance that such 
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benefits should not be eapridonaly or irregularly bestowed. It 
was of the highest iroportance that they should, as nearly as pos- 
sible, be ec[ua]ly distributed. It was of the greatest iroportance, 
that those who best deserved the encouragement to be given 
should gain the largest share, and enjoy the highest degree, and 
that the smallest share should fall to the lot of tliose who least 
deserved it. Upon tliesa principles, which he conceived were 
perfectly clear, he believed he could succeed in showing that what 
he proposed was pteferable to the measure of the noble Lord. He 
admitted, that perfect equality could not be gained. He agreed, for 
reasons so obvious, that it was quite unnecessary to enter into a detail 
of them, that there must be a term for life. But life being, of course, 
liable to casualties, and its duration being uncertain, he contended, 
that the evil would be exaggerated by the means proposed by the 
noble Lord. Take the instance of two contemporary authors, 
both ladies, and distinguished in the lighter arts of literature, 
Madame d'Arblay and Miss Austen. Tlie most beautiful of the 
novels of Miss Austen would have only twenty-eight years of 
copyright, for the authoress died shortly after the composition, 
while the copyright of Madame D'Arblay's Evelina would last 
sixty-two yeai's. Observe the contrast — twenty-eight yeara for one 
work, and sixty-two years for the other, each being of the same 
cl^s of literature. He was not taking upon himself to determine 
upon the merits of the one work or of the other, but he simply 
adduced the instance to show the unequal working of his noble 
Friend's proposal upon two works of the same kind. Observe 
what his noble Friend would do. His noble Friend would add 
twenty-five years to the sixty-two years in the one case, and in 
the other leave the twenty-eight years where they were ; thus 
making a difference as between twenty-eight and eighty-seven. 
He would raise the short term to forty-two years, and while his 
noble Friend extended the difference between the two terms to 
sixty years, he diminished it to eighteen or twenty years. Indeed, 
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if gentlemen would go through the literary history of the country, 
and, taking the principles of his noble Friend and of liimself, apply 
theiQ to the works of authors for two centniies and a half, they 
would hardly find a case in which the application of his noble 
Friend's proposal could be wished for in preference to that which 
he had the honour to submit as an amendment. Milton died in 
1674. Now, all Milton's copyrights would, by the proposition of 
his noble Friend, expire in 1699. Com«s was written in 1634. 
To Comus, then, his noble Friend gave sixty-five years of copy- 
right, to Paradise Lost thirty-one years, and to Paradise Regained 
and Samson Agotiistes twenty-eight years. Compare his proposi- 
tion with that of his noble Friend, and he would venture to say, 
that if the House were legislating only in the case ofths works of 
Milton, it would determine that the fairer and more legitimate 
scheme — the scheme more gratifying to its own mind — more con- 
sistent with its own sense of justice to the author — and in every 
way more beneficial to the public, would be, that all the works 
of that great writer should have a copyright of foi'ty-two years, 
rather than that the worst of them should be protected for a very 
long term, and the best of them left with scarcely any protection 
at all. Take another instance — take Dryden, the nest great name 
in English poetry. His noble Friend's proposition would give a 
magnificent protection to the inferior poetry upon Oliver Crom- 
well, and to tlie Wild Gallant, and other bad plays, whilst to the 
Fables and to the Ode in Honour of St. Cecilia's Bay, which 
were published towards the close of the author's life, and which 
classed amongst the most exquisite pioductions ot his pen, the 
protection would be comparatively slight and insignitit mt The 
verses which Dryden wrote upon 01i*er Cromwell weie published 
in 1658 ; the copyright proposed by his noble Friend would extend 
to 1T26, a term of sixty-eight years ; but to Dryden's last volume, 
containing the Fables and the Ode in Honour of St. Cecilia's 
Day, the copyright, according to his noble Friend's plan, would 
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be cut clown to twenty-eight yeai's. So ttat tlie copyright of 
Dryden's woi'st woiis would continue for sixty-eight years, whilst 
the copyright of the Fables and of the Ode in Sonmir of St.. 
Cecilia'a Day, the last great work of bis life, would continue only 
for twenty-eight years. Then take Pope— it really mattered very 
little what great author one referred to, and the multipUcation of 
instances after all might appear to he wholly unnecessaiy— but 
take Pope. His noble Friend's proposition would give to Pope's 
Pastorals, which were written when the author was only sixteen 
years of age, and which were remarkable as the literary produc- 
tion of a mere youth, a copyright of sixty years ; but when ha 
came to the lator and more able productions of the same writer, 
to The Dunciad, for example, in its finished state, his noble Friend 
would give only a protection of thirty years. Now, according to 
the plan which he proposed, these inequalities, so incongruous m 
themselves, and ao utterly inconsistent with the relative value of 
tlie works to be protected, would be entirely overcome, because to 
every one of the works of Milton, Dryden, and Pope, would be 
given a uniform protection of forty-two years. Coming to writers 
of a later period, take the works of Johnson. Johnson's first 
woi-k was a translation of a volume of Travels in Abyssinia, pub- 
lished in nss ; and a book so poor, that Johnson himself did not 
like to hear it mentioned in his later years. When Boswell told 
him that ho had obtained a copy of it, " take no notice of it," said 
he, " 'tis a thing to be forgotten." To this work his noble Friend 
would give a protection for the enormous period of seventy-five 
years, whilst to the lives of the Poets, he would give only a pro- 
tection of thirty-five years, and to The Tour to the Hebrides, a 
much shorter protection. So that in the instance of Johnson, as in 
the instances of the other great writers he had mentioned, the best 
■works would receive only a comparatively slight protection, whilst 
the earlier and very inferior productions would receive an amount 
of protection infinitely beyond Uieir relative merit or value. There 
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was another instance that he could not pass by — tbo instance of 
Ileniy Fielding, whose fii^t works no human beiDg would ever think 
of reading, nor deem it worth while to revert to, or perhaps ever 
remember or know anything of, except for the excellence of his sub- 
Bfiijuent great works, Tom Jones and Amelia. Who would ever tbink 
of classing The Tenqile Beau, and a host of earlier dramatic pieces, 
possessing no worth, and evincing no genius, with the incomparable 
Tom Jones ? Yet to the first of these his noble Friend would give 
a copyright of fifty-two or fifty-three years, whilst to the last he 
would afibrd only a proteetiou of thirty years. Take any or all 
of the most eminent writers in our language, and there was not 
one of theoi to whose works,his noble Friend's proposition would 
not apply in the same objectionable manner. The worst works 
would be protected for a very long term — the best worts only for 
a comparatively short term. But upon the principle which ha 
proposed, it would be found, that all the works of the same writer 
would be protected, almost without exception, for a regular, fixed, 
and definite term of forty-two years. Take the instance of Burke ; 
his first little tract on the Vindicaiimi of Natural Society, in all 
probability, would not be remembered at this day, but for the 
subsequent eminence of the works of his maturer age. Yet his 
noble Friend (Viscouut Mahon) would give to tliis earlier work a 
copyright of sisty years, whilst to the latter and greater produc- 
tions of the same great mind, such as the work on Tfie French 
Revolution, and The Regicide Peace, he would give only a protec- 
tion of thirty years. This appeared to him to be the ruling vice 
of his noble Friend's scheme. Nobody would pretend fo doubt 
that the later works of all the great writers he had named were 
infinitely the more valuable ; infinitely more illustrative of the extra- 
ordinary powers of mind possessed by the respective authors ; infi- 
nitely the more worthy of the protection fo be afforded by the exten- 
sion of copyright, He bad shown the sort of protection that would 
be given by his noble Friend's plan. There was this striking incon- 
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sistencj in it ; fot- Madame d'Ai'blay's Evelina, it would give a 
copyright of eighty-seven years, whilst to Milton's Paradise Lost, 
it would give a copyright of only twenty-eight years. He could 
conceive only one justification for this enormous inequality, and 
that would be, tliat the works to which the greater protection was 
given were better than the worts to which the lesser protection 
was given; but il^ would be seen from what he had biiefly stated, 
that under b:s noble Friend's plan the crudest and least finished 
booIvS of all authors would receive the greater protection, and tlie 
ablest and best works the leaser protection. This, as he had 
said, was the ruling vice of the plan ; and it was a vice that 
applied not only to the literature of England, but was equally 
applicable to the literature of all ages and all countries. There 
was no copyi'ight with the Greeks and Romans ; hut go back to 
the most brilliant days of Greece and Rome, and it would bs 
found, that what is true as regarded the earlier and the later works 
of the great wiiters of our own age, was equally true as regarded 
tile youthful and the mature productions of the great men of 
antiquity. What comparison could he drawn between the earlier 
and the later works of Sophocles 1 "Who would mention in the 
same breath, or hardly in the same day, the speech against his 
Guardians, a.ndi the speech upcm the Crown of Demosthenes? 
Yet, under such a plan as that now proposed, the inferior of these 
works would receive a protection twice as long as the works whidi 
gave to the authors their immortality. Go to Rome ; the same 
remarks applied to the works of Cicei'O. Take a later period. 
Go to Spain, go to France ; the same remark applied to the writ- 
ings of Cervantes and Racine. Go to Germany ; his nohle Friend 
would give to Schiller's Bohbers a longer protection than to Wal- 
lenstein, and U> Goethe's Sorrows of Werter, than to Wilhelm 
MeisUr. Ho begged pardon, if this reference to the authors of 
otlier countries, and of other ages, fatigued the House ; but hon. 
Gentlemen must feel that upon this subject literary history was the 
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same thing as national and constitutional tistoiy upon questions 
of general policy. The inequality in the productions of authors, to 
which he had briefly endeavoured to direct the attention of the 
House, was not a matter of accident— not the result of mere chance 
— it was one of the inevitable consequences of the Structure of the 
human mind, which did not receive all its impressions at once, but 
grew in stiength and wisdom as it advanced in esperience, and 
extended its range of observation. If he and his noble Friend were 
to sit down togetlier, and draw up a iist of the most eminent writers 
to whose works his noble Friend's plan would give a protection 
of sixty years, and another list of the most eminent writers, whose 
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tectiott aflbrded to the later and abler works upon which, perhaps, 
the whole of his reputation might rest. It was perfectly true, that 
young men often displayed extraordinary powers of genius ; but it 
was not the fact, as far as experience yet went, that their first 
works were their best works. This was true even as regarded 
works of imagination. Fo great work of imagination had been 
produced under the age of thirty or thirty-five years ; and the 
instances were few in which any had been produced under the 
age of forty. Whatever powers of genius a writer might be pos- 
sessed of, the saying of Marmontel was yet true, that " a man 
cannot paint poitraits till he haa seen faces," Whatever tha 
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yivacity or brilliancy of fancy exliibited in the writing of youth, it 
remained for tlie nicer and more discciminatinn^ observation of 
maturity to give that sterling value to tie productions of tlie 
mind an which secured immortality to tJie author. The fact, there- 
fore, was, that in matters of imagination, the class of books which 
his noble Friend's proposition would most favour, were likely to 
be the worst, whilst those which he particularly discountenanced 
were likely to be the best ; for whilst his noble Friend gave this 
enormous addition to the copyright of works, published in tlie 
earlier years of the author's life, he did nothing whatever for such 
works as might be published two or three years before tlie author's 
death ; because by the existing law, there was a copyright of 
twenty-eight years from the time of tlie publication, and under his 
noble Friend's plan, only a copyright of twenty-five .years from 
the time of the author's death. So that in point of fact, as related 
to the work of an author published in the last year, of his life, the 
protection given by his noble Friend would be less than the protec- 
tion afforded by the present law ; and for any work published 
during the last seventeen years of an author's life, the protection 
under his noble Friend's system would not be so long as under the 
plan which he proposed. Now he ventured to say, that no man 
acquainted with literary history would deny, that taking the 
writings of authors generally, the beat and most valuable of their 
works had been produced within the last sefeuteen years of their 
lives. He had mentioned shortly and rapidly the names of but 
a few of the English works published within the last 250 years, to 
which his proposition would give a longer term of copyright than 
the proposition of his noble Friend, If the House should find 
included in that list, with scarcely an exception, everything that 
was greatest and most conducive to the glory of our national lite- 
rature in the eyes of the woi'ld, then he did not see how it could 
hesitate about preferring his plan to that of his noble Friend. He 
did not propose to give to the earlier and cruder works of authors 
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the same extent of copyright as his noUe Friend would give 
tliem ; but he proposed a longer term of copyi'ight for their 
matiirer and better worts. He did not propose to give to Lovers 
Labour Lost the same amount of protection as to The Tempest, to 
Lear, Othello, and Machelh; but to Spencer's Faery Queen, to 
Bacon's Novum Organon and Be Augmentis, to Lord Clarendon's 
Sktory, to Milton's Paradise Lost, to Locke's Essay on the 
ffuman Understanding, to Diyden's Fables, to the whole of Addi- 
son's Spectator, Taller, and Guardian, to Cowper's TasJc, to 
Hume's History, to Gibbon's History, to Smith's Wealth of 
Nations, to ail the poems of Bums, all the poems of Byron, and, 
with the single exception of Waverley, to all the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott : to the whole of these specimens of our literature — 
which he defied his noble Friend to match— to the whole of these, 
his proposition would give a longer term of copyright than the 
proposition set forth in the bill now before the House. To many of 
them, and amongst them the very greatest, such as the Faery Qveen 
and Paradise Lost, his proposition, as compared with that of his 
noble Friend, would give an extension of from ten to fourteen years. 
He thought therefore that he had shown this : — fii^t, that his noble 
Friend had proposed to distribute his pi'oteotion very unequally, 
whilst he proposed to distiibute it equally ; and, secondly, that his 
noble Friend's inequality was an iuequality on the wrong side, giving 
the greaterprotectiontothe worst instead of the best class of books. 
Having established that point, he did not see how his (Mr. Macau- 
lay's) amendment was to be resisted. He thought that there were 
other advantages attaching to the proposition which he ventured 
to offer to the House, which gave it a decided superiority over that 
of his noble Friend. He conceived that upon all the principles 
upon which patronage ought to be given to literature his was the 
better proposition of the two. He should thei'cfore move in the 
third clause of the bill now before the House, to leave out the 
words " twenty-five years ;" and in a subsequent part of the same 
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clause to substitute for " twenty-eight years," the words " fovty-two 
years." If tho House adopted these amendnieiita he, thought it 
would confer a great boon upon literature in the most unexcep- 
tionable manner, and with the smallest possible inconvenience to 
the public. 
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• Hansard, 8d SoripB, vol. Ixii, p. 253-266. 
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subject agfeed with that of hia constituents, and it had not been 
shaken hy the speech, to which he had paid the utmost attentioiii 
dslivered by the right hon. Baronet at the close of tlie last sitting 
of that House. The real questions which, as he thought, tliey 
had to consider were, whether this were not a tax that ought to 
be imposed only in the greatest extremity, and whether the 
circumstances of the country were such as to place it at present in 
this very great extremity. His answer to these questions was this, 
that an Ineome-tas was a tax which nothing hut the last extremity 
could vindicate, and that tliis last extremity did not exist. "With 
regard to tlie first part of the proposition the right hon. Baronet 
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Gentlemen on the other side of the House that tliia iiieqmlitj w as 
fiucli an esisential part ot tlie imposition tlie Piil nis so ai^^f. 
that only in the most extreme nei-caity ouijht the House of 
Commons to lend itself to ihe imposition of such a buiden If in 
substance the tax were unjust, the mode of collection would not 
be less oppressive. The iight hon 0-entleiiian oppo'-ite leint to 
the opinion of the hon ind learned (jentlem'in tlie Member tor 
Bath — whom he did not see then in his plate — when he sail, 
"Why, if you are honest, ate you afriid to state openlj the 
amount of your propertj i "Why is there this smguhr squeamish 
ness? Poverty is no reproach, it it be not the leaiiltof i mans 
folly or a man's crime I h'ive no oljpction to declare to the 
world the amount of mj income It is a shime to saj that 
professional income is not to be taxed in the same manner as otliei 
men's incomes." No doubt the hon. and learned geiitlemiin said 
what he felt : he honoured the sentiment : he should be sorry not 
to participate in it It might be easy for a man of a philosophical 
turn of mind — it might be easy for the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man, who was a member of the Legislature, who had received 
marks of the public confidence from large bodies of his fellow- 
countrymen ; be might be indifferent whether he declared his 
fortune and made )iis return. It was his turn of mind — it was a 
desirable turn of mind, not to feel any aggrandisement if he had a 
foitune of 4,000/. a-year, and not to feel any degradation at 
having only 400?. But was that the general state of feeling 
among tlie people of this country for whom they were about to 
legislate. Was it a fact tliat the feelings of the people of this 
country were not against avowing tlieir poverty ? Let them look 
at what was taking plaee in the world, Was not ]:alf the life of 
many men a war to avoid the appearance of poverty ? Were not 
the efforts constant to appear a little above the true state ? If this 
were the case, it was to no purpose to say that a better and a more 
pbilosopliical spirit would raise men above those false notions, and 
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elevate their feelings. The people of this country had tliis feeling 
— whether the feeling were reasonahle or not, it was not necessary 
to inquire. 'When he was in India, he was aware that there was » 
f 1 f 1 gi 1 t f h 1 Id pj th h 

f ee 1 d H 1 th t th f 1 U h 

dd th tltddtly t ce tit 1 Itg 
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wh hhth Itfwdtht hd t 1 t y 1 
necessity. "With regard to the war in Affghanistan, although the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a dexterous ilietorieal use of 
the t«pio, what he had said appeared to him in the light of mere 



" Did the people," said the right hoD, Gentlemnn, " ever know of each a 
disaster — was there ever such a defeat as tliiE?" 

And then with great feeling, which he had no doubt was most 
sincere, the right hon. Gentleman added, 

"A whole army has periahed ; onlj one, or two, or three persons havo 
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escaped fram tliiB grent army to bear the news of tlie destruction, nod jet 
you talk of opposing this tax." 

All those who knew liim 'knew that he could speak of this 
destruction in no other way than as an event most painfully 
disastrous. There was not one feeling entertained by hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House in which he did not parti- 
cipate. If he did not now consider that expedition witli a view to 
the defence of the policy by which it was dictated, it was because it 
was not then the proper time for such a consideration ; he himself 
bore none of the responsibility attaching to it ; he was not in the 
country when that expedition was sent forth ; he was not in ofBce 
till the expedition was over — till Shah Soojah was already placed 
on the throne of the AfTghans. Every one who read the story of 
that expedition — eiery foreigner actuated b) no hostile leelinj^s — 
must feel dei-ply touched with its sal fdte He need not siv with 
■what leehngs he must read it — he wh hid >pen n t ms of the 
most Inendly intercourse w ith manj of those bono irible an 1 mo t 
b ■ive men peifidiously butchered aid w th the ira \\h anl 
accompi 'ihed women now it the mercy of the m irlpr^r tf their 
husbinJ? No it was a result disastrous when they talked of it 
in reht on tc the cfBters anl the aimy di'astro i= to the suffcieis 
d sa^trou* when they th ught of the feelings of the Ira^e men 
niw dead utteily disastrous when they reflectei on the fet! ngs 
of some now Ining b it the Hou^e had now t> deal nith it as a 
financial question (nh To introluce it into this debate for the 
jrurposp of iggravating the existing diflicul ties that wis what he 
sail was making an unfair sophistical and rhetoi c 1 use of this 
great cilamity The question they had now to discuss vias onh 
"ts to how this ealamitT boie upon the Income tax as it aftected 
the pounds shilbngs inlience Lot him asl whether the ngJ t 
hon (jn,ntltmaii ntemplate 1 tl is calamity when he brought in 
the Income ta\ ! "U as not his use of it an afterthought ? Yet 
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this very event was now put in the fore-front in every discussion 
tliat took place upon the Income-tax, althoiigli, n-hen the tax was 
proposed, this disastrous result was never tlimight of. Had the 
right hon. Gentleman advanced one-fourth of his "Ways and 
Means on this account ? If not, how could he call upon them for 
this, because iiis finances were greatly impaired by a disaster such 
as was never heard of in the history of this country ? Although 
the House had not as yet before it the supplementary estimates, 
he was not without the means, aa a late Secretaiy of War, of 
considering the effect which these disasters would Lave upon the 
estimate. He did not say that he could produce a correct 
estimat« of the additional charge; it had been the ordinary course 
that the esliniatea should be brought in and voted before the 
Ways and Means were proposed. They had not the estimates 
before them, hut nothing could be more futile than to institute 
any comparison between the charges for this war and the charges 
for the cheapest of the European wars, even the last. In his 
opinion, , the Government were taking a wise and spirited course ; 
they were doing what they ought to do. He knew nothing 
except what he learnt from the public prints ; they were taking 
vigorous measures for conveying British troops to our Indian 
possessions, and he would give to those measures his most cordiaJ 
support ^smueh as if he stiil sat on the other siie of the House 
No sum which nas bond fie lequired m lefcren e to those 
meaauie* shoull be refused ty him noi should an\ bui Icn 
net^ssari to meet those sums meet with one worfl of ppositi n 
He did not antn-jpite thit if due prudence nnd vigour v<&re 
Blown the damige su tamed might not be rep-iired but still 
great Mihomeian sue ess in ur Indian possessions couH not ful 
to fdll like 1 spiik into the m Jst ol tow It must be felt 
thioufhouf all Ishm from the states of Motocco ti the coasts of 
Coiomandel He hid no doubt that the fiimness and pndenee 
which were to neeessiry and so much required would be shown, 
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because they had a government in which was the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and which coiild obtain the advice of the most able 
military men, by whose aid eveiy step would he taten in the most 
prudent and most vigorous manner. But hot). Gentlemen must 
consider that the nile invariably acted upon when troops pere sent 
on an expedition to India, was to charge them on the Indian 
revenue. [An hon. Member : " What is the state of that reve- 
nue ?"] Suppose the right hon. Gentleman should choose to say 
that he would charge these troops on British resources, what 
wo ilJ le the charge foi these renfcicements to India J What 
WIS the fiice which the nght hon Gentleman ineaiit to send to 
Indii « The^ must wit for % reply to this question till they 
received the suf piemen taij est mates ; hut 10,000 or 32,000 
tro ps woull be en ut;h t meet the danger. He thought that a 
regiment of 1,100 men serving in India cost annually 32,000?. ; 
he believed that the whole charge, therefore, for anch a force as 
the right hon. Gentleman contemplated would be400,000Z. a year. 
Tie did not say that this charge should not be met, but it was not 
enough to take for such a charge the imposition of an Income-tax. 
In the year 1798 the Income-tax was first imposed; England stood 
alone, France had crossed the Rhine and had passed the Alps, 
Austria stood trembling for her very existence, Ireland was in a 
state of revolt, the 3 per cents, were at 50 ; then the resolution 
for the Income-tax was taken. It was doubled when the whole 
continent of Europe lay prostrate at the feet of France, and 
England was loaded with expenses to which the present "bore no 
comparison. Three hundred thousand soldiers in the army, and a 
hundred thousand men in our navy. The estimates for the navy 
were 19,000,000^.— more than the whole of our present army and 
navy combined; the estimates for the army were 19,000,000/. 
additional. When the right hon. Gentleman said that the one 
disaster in India was greater than those which befell us in those 
years, when he said that it was greater than the Walcheren 
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expedition, he was prepared to meet the right, hon. Gentleman on 
that ground — but in a financial speech the right hon. Gentleman 
appeared not to have made out his case — the right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to he applying to a serious reverse, to a painful 
calamity, but which was no serious blow to the financial resoui'ces ; 
the one remedy, the employment of which only the greatest 
distemper in the State could vindicate. He must say, also, that 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentleniaii was not calculated fo 
inspire foreign countiies with a just idea of the spirit and resources 
of England. He did not say that the calamity was not reparahle, 
but let them see the manner in which the right hon. Gentleman's 
proposition — the speech to which he alluded was the right hon. 
Gentleman's first speech— and let them see how the right hon. 
Gentleman's statements were received on the continent. "When 
he opened a French paper, he found only the largest praise of the 
right hon. Baronet, and of the greatness and firmness of his 
proposition. " It is a sign," say they, " that the English aris- 
tocracy, which has long been the envy and dread of Europe, is 
fast faliinw into its decline — a tax the most odious that could be 
imposed in war had been renewed in the time of peace." And 
they praised the minister who would consent to so bold a measure, 
which they looked upon as an evidence, if not of the destruction, 
at 1 ast f t! d r of this countiy. Were those the terms in 
wh h n E gl 1 U Ulster would like to be spoken of ? Were 
tl tl m f which an English Minister would like to 

b t — 1 t a demonstrable fact that England was better 
p bl f fight f r her own defence, and of maintaining a 
I at than h er was in the whole course of her existence 

a a at n I nt mplating the step about to be taken, he 
lint nu h nier that politicians abroad who saw the 
d t tl t — who knew that it had never been kid on 

b f pt n tl xtreme emei^eney of the State— who knew 

that t wa a tax wh h, as soon as peace retum«d, was the first to 
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be repealed, but which Ihey now saw us returning to— they bsing 
aware of the nature of our disasters in Affghaniatan, should form 
an erroneous opinion with regard to the degree to which the 
powei's and resources of this country are affected. The right hon. 
Baronet averred that he had said nothing so alarming as that 
which he had ascribed to the right hon. Baronet. He had, 
however, repeated what he believed to he an important truth— 
what he believed to be a truth which it was important to the right 
hon. Baronet and to the House should be repeated and made 
inown. He could not altogether acquit the right hon. Baronet of 
Laving used the Affghan disaster in this debate, wliich had beea 
altogether unforeseen, by tating hold of the feelings which wore 
naturally excited by the extent of our military calamity, and 
turning that misfortune round with the skilfulness of a practised 
debater, in order to make it tell upon the financial question before 
the House. He would now say a few words upon another topic— 
the state of the Indian finances, The right hon, baronet said that 
there was a deficit there as well as at home, and, said the right 
hon. Bai-onet : — 

"It may become a matter of most eeriouB consideration, whether Englanil 
shonld not Btep in, in eome manner, U> lend eome sort of aBBiatanoe, eithef 
by credit or otherwise, for the purpose of supporting the credit of thu 
Government in India." 

That was a grave and important question ; and he would n.-. 
say, that the view of the right hon. Baronet might not be verj 
correct, and entitled hereafter .to consideration, hut that was no 
argument for the Income-tax, at this moment ; for, surely, it was 
a good principle, that before they voted money, they should tnow 
precisely what the scheme was to the maintenance of which it was 
to be applied. Before the right hon. Baronet came to the House 
for money in aid of the Indian finances, surely he should inform 
them what he meant to do with it— when and where he meant to 
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apply it. Therefore, lie altogether put that matter out of sight m 
the consideration of this question, aa having no concern whatever 
with the vote which they were called upon to grant. He believed, 
that he was right in saying, that since the war, exclusive of the 
Income-tas, 22,000,000?. of taxes had been taken off, and he 
thought that it might be taken for granted, that even a greater 
sum than 22,000,000/. woidd have been derived from those sources 
of taxation, if the same taxes had still been in existence. But 
that tax which had been the last to be imposed— the first to be 
repealed, was that to which the right hon. Baronet first had 
recourse for the purpose of relieving him from his difficulties. He 
believed, that the right hon. Baronet had other means of relief- 
he might have applied to sugar, an article upon which the late 
Government had rested considerable reliance. And u]K>n this 
point, he must say, that he thought that the memory of the right 
hon. Baronet had played him false. The right hon. Baronet had 
said on Fi'iday, unless he had misunderstood what had fallen from 
him, and he could scarcely have done so, that he (Sir E. Peel) 
had never intended to say, that tlie sugar scheme of the late 
Government would not have increased the revenue of the country 
—that he never dreamt of saying, that these were not taxes a 
- re^luction of which would have pi-oduced an increased revenue. 
His memory, he owned, had led him to a different belief, and he 
had since referred to the printed report of the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet, and that certainly confirmed Mm in his impression, 
and he believed, that he might appeal to hon. Gentlemen near 
iiim, whether the report was not a correct one. The right ton. 
Baronet was represented to have said •.^- 

" There is another aouroe of revenue, without adopting the process of 
eihaustion. and which was brought forward by the late Govemmenl^ to 
which I find it my duty to advert. Shall I hope for increased revenue 
from diminished taxation i Yes, but before I apply myself to this aiibjeol^ 
let me remind you of fie extent of your difficulties. If it be proved 
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tlittt th«Bt difficultiee are only occasional and casual, no man can have 
greater confidence in tbo soundness of the priaeiple of a reduction of 
taxation ; but having ^ven the subject mj fullest and fairest consideration, 
I think it would be a mere delusion, under present circumstances, to hope 
for a supply of our deficiencies from diminished taxation. As I said before, 
I have the firmest belief that the adoption of any such plan as that 
proposed bj the late Government, or the adoption of any ether plan for 
raising the necessary revenue of the country through diminished taiatjon, 
■will not afford any immediate relief, or any resource on which we can 
count for the supply of the deficiency of the revenue. I have looted with 
considerable attention to the effect i.''od-ced by the remission of taxes on 
articles of great eonsumpfion. I find, 'in Bome eaacE, that elasticity which 
gives you, after a lapse of tame, an increase of rerenue; but that in 
almost every case — I believe in every cose in which it dofs — the iaterva! 
of time which elapses before even the same amount of revenue is received 
is very considerable." 

He thought that Lis noble friend (Lord John Russell) had given 
an overwhelming answer to Uie argument of the right hon. 
Baronet, and that the right ton. Baronet might be taken to be 
fairly ashamed of his own words, for on Friday he did not appear 
to recognise them as having fallen from hia lips. The right hoa. 
Baronet, on Friday, for tiie first time this Session, if he recol- 
lected rightly, had returned again to the cry of last year, with 
regard to slavery ; and the right hon. Baronet had congratulated 
him upon his new-born zeal upon this subject ; hut when he knew 
that the proposition was for merely equahsing the duty upon sugar 
grown by the free people of India with that grown ly the sh^e 
population of the Wist Indies, and which hid met with the 
opposition of the right hon Baionet when pioposed hj Hi. 
Whitmore, he couid not but congr'itulato the light hon Baionet 
on his new-formed anxietj in favour of the negioi.= But wifhotit 
going into the argument of last year — whethei or not inj scruples 
existed with regard to slave grown sugar or coffee — how was it 
possible for him, under existing circumstances, to think that the 
object of the right hon. Baronet was reaaonable ? and he must 
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confess tliat it required a strong effort of chai-ity to believe tlie 
light hon. Baronot to be sincere. If he were to endeavour to 
find some reason why a reduction of the sugar duties was not 
piiiposed as one of tlio means at least of meeting the existing 
deficiency, he thought that he could discover it in the fact that, 
when last year it was determined that tho late Government should 
give way, no more convenient or more popular mode of securing 
tlat object presented itself than that which might be derived from 
the existing feeling in opposition to negi'O slavery, and therefore it 
was that resolutions bad been submitted to the House, drawn in 
terms which condemned the propcsition of the Government with 
regard to sugar, on the ground of philanthropy. The right hon. 
Baronet bad turned out the lat« Government — be had a majority 
which upon that or any other point would have secured the same 
end. An. outcry was raised, which, tiiougb in truth it was but 
the howl of an old slave-driver, succeeded at last, and the right 
hon. Baronet having come into power, after the vote of last year, 
be felt tbit bii bands were tied — that he could not bring on any 
measure which should have for its effect the reduction of those 
duties, which he bad before opposed on moral grounds, without 
exposing himself to the imputation of gross inconsistency. It was 
in ordei to sustiiin the consistency of the right hon. Baronet that 
the house wis ciUed upon to adopt and th'' country to submit to 
an Income tax But when the right b^n Pironet waa unal 1p t 
find any reasons for the In ome tax ! e mide them He j tche 1 
away the timber lutiea at once For bis own part hebeleieJ 
that throwing awaj the timber dutie'5 was a gieater iinanc 1 
misfirtune than the disasters in Aftgbaniatan The throning 
away the timber duties occasioned a loss of 600,000?. per annum ; 
be did not believe that 600,000?. per annum would be imposed 
for more than a short time, in consequence of what had taken 
place in India. But when the right bon. Baronet had thrown 
away this large branch of the public revenue of the country, he 
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must say that he thought that instead of saying that he was 
imposing an Income-tax for the purpose of supplying the deflcieu- 
cies of the public service it would have been more correct for him 
to assert that he had increased the deficit, in ordei' that he might 
have an excuse for imposing the Income-tax. These were the 
opinions which he hold ; he believed that this tax could be proved, 
and had been proved, to be one the imposition of which nothing 
but the gieatest extremity could justify. He did not thhik that 
this country was in such a position of extremity ; he thought that 
the right hon. Baronet had exaggerated the financial difficulties of 
the country — that he had brought into this discussion matters 
which were not connected with it, which had nothing to do with 
it when he foiraed the plan which he had brought forward ; that 
he had brought into it vague and mysterious hints of certain pos- 
sible expenses which mightbe hereafter incurred, but of the nature 
of which he had not given the House the slightest notion ; that 
he had given up the obvious means by which the position of our 
finances might have been improved— that he had enlarged the 
deficit by throwing away a source of revenue which would have 
materially tended to relieve the country from the difficulties in 
which it was placed ; and under these circumstances, he should 
only discharge his duty by giving his vote in favour of the motion 
.of his noble Friend. 
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APEiL 15, 1842. 

Were he disposed to do so, he, of all his late Colleagues in office, 
could vote w th thp most perfect Lons stenty in favour of he 
motion vi the hon an I gallant Member [s.r H Hii hi ge] 
for during the time that he at least hal held the ofii e of 
Secretaiy at "V\ar tlie question oi flo^g ng in tie aim> nas 
nevLT onto mooted But the |uesti n was one of thcie jecu 
Imly pamfu! t pits cf inquiij a,i d ipm v.hi h the eMdtn e was 
of so peculiar i natuie that nolle Lords or rght hon Gentle 
men who hid held the ofof-e of Se retary at War and who hii 
oltimed the infjimation respecting it whiUi i^is fnly ta le 
acjmrpdra tliat post, h*l mwi-ibly hpen compelbd Ij the futs 
which Lame to their knowledge to tiLe then- 'ihare if the 
unpopularity which attiched to its mfliLt n and it the hazarl of 
losing their ehirietei for umsiateuoy to >ote tor its i ntinu-m e 
notwithstand ng any farmer de liritions anainst the practice The 
inquiry thit had been instituted into the practice of flogging in 
the 3Tm> had terminate! n regulations that hii confiael the 
legal infliction of that punishment to as narrow a limit as wi^ 
consistent with the safety of the discipline ot the irmy tor h s 
own pait, he was disposed to say thit the actual mflntion of 
flogging ought to be confined to murh narioner limits than evea 
the Uw permitted but with the knc wledge which he had acquired 
with respect to the tacts attend wit on this punishment mi oft^r 
ha\mg had tie opportumtj which he had aiail^l h m ell of 

» Hansard, adSeriefl, Tol bdi. p. B30-1. 
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during the period that he was Seci'etary of War, of acquiring 
information on the subject, he must say, that he did not think the 
practice could with safety he rehoquished. The only way to 
diminish the chances of its infliction 'was by elevating the moral 
character of the soldier, and by giving him intellectual enjoy- 
ments, which would tend to diminish the chances of his resorting 
to degrading or unsoldier-liie habits or faults. As it was, he 
should vote against the motion of the hon. and gallant Member, 
and he should have done so, had it been brought forward last 
year. There was another question that had been incidentally 
mooted in the course of the observations of the hon. and gallant 
Member, which was tlie consistency that had been dis]ilayed by 
the hon and gallant Member for Chippenham. The recollection 
which he hid on the subject was not in accordance with the 
course which the hon. and gallant Member had expressed his 
intention to pursue on the present occasion ; for, in referring to a 
record of the debate on this subject, which took place on the 
26th (f March, 18.^8, he found the following wojds attiibuted 
to the hon and gallant Member ; 

" Me (the ton. and gallant Member) called upon the House to abolish tliis 
barbarous and hrutal torture, and to show to the continental nations that 
the British soldier eould dlEchnj^e his duty wifh equal tidelitj under the 
impulse of more ennobling motives than that of terror." 

The hon and gillint Memter v.i^ heie foui d escU ming 
against the pia tice ot fl tffing m the aimy and cillmg upon ihe 
House to abolish a punishment so brutal and baibai jus He con 
sidered those eijressions to be more thin equivalent to any vote 
that could hwe leen given in fivour of the motun ind the effect 
which he attiibuted to them was c nfimied by the reply which 
the hon. ani g^llint Membei made to the b>eiv itions of the hen 
Member for Lambeth, during the course of the debate on the 
same evening, wherein he had stated that he would, if he had the 
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power, abolish corporal punishment in the array altogether. 
Looking, therefore, at the very slight changes that had been made 
between the year 1836 and the year 1838, in the practice of 
flogging in the army, he did not think the hon. and gallant 
Member was entitled to shelter himself from the charge of incon- 
Biatency in the course which he pursued on tie present oeca'iion, 
however right and proper that course might be. 
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THE NATIONAL PETITION— THE CHARTER* 

MAY 3, 1842. 

I AM particularly desirous of aajing a few words upon this question, 
because upon a former evening, when a disenssion took place upon 
a motion of the ton. Member for Rochdale, I was prevented from 
being in my place by accidental circumstances. I know that the 
absence of some of the- Members of the late Giovernment on that, 
occasion, was considered and spoken of as exhibiting in their 
mindB au inattention to this subject, or a want of sympathy for 
the interests of tlie humbler classes of the people of this country. 
For myself, I can answer that I was compelled to absent myself 
on account of temporary indisposition ; a noble Friend of mine, 
to whose absence particular allusion was made, was prevented from 
attending the House by purely accidental circumstances ; and no one 
Member of the late Administration, I am persuaded, was withheld 
by any unworthy motives from stating his opinions upon tliis sub- 
ject. In the observations which I shall now make to the House, 
I shall attempt to imitate, as far as I can, the very proper temper 
of the speech of the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department ; but if 1 should be betrayed into the use 
of any expressions not entirely consistent with a calm view of the 
question, tbe House will attribute it to the warmth with which I 
view the subject generally, and no one who is acquainted with my 
feelings will attribute it to any want of kindness or of good will 
towards those who have signed the petition which has been pre- 
sented to the House. With regard to the motion which has been 

* Hnnaard, Ed U»tm, vol. IxiiL p. 4S-62, 
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made, I cannot conscientiously Tot« for it. The lion. Member for 
Finsbury lias sliaped tie motion witli consideraL'e skill, so as to give 
me a very fair plea to vote for it, if I wished to evade the discharge 
of ray duty, so that I miglit say to my conservative constituents, 
" I never supported universal suffrage, or those extreme points for 
wliich these petitioners call f or to a large assembly of Chai'tists, 
" When your case was before the House of Commons, on that 
occasion I voted with you." But I think that in a case so import- 
ant I should not discharge my duty if I had recourse to any such 
evasion, and I feel myself compelled to meet the motion with a 
direct negative ; and it'seems to me tkat if wa departed from our 
ordinary rule of not hearing persons at the Bar of this House 
under ciccumatances of this nature, it must be understood, by our 
adopting such a course, if not that we are decidedly favourable to 
the motion which is made, at least that we have not fully made 
np OUT minds to resist what the petitioners ask. For my own part, 
my mind is made up in opposition to their prayer, and, being so, 
I conceive tliat the House might complain of me, and that the 
petitioners also might complain of me, if I were to ^ve an untrue 
impression of my views by voting in favour of this motion ; and I 
think that if I took such a course, and in three or four years hence 
I gave a distinct negative to every one, or to the most important 
(.huae" of the charter, there would be much reason to complain 
ot my disinaenuousneaa An iciusatcn ijunded upon such 
giounds, I «hill, if I can pp^ent the r bringing ig'iinst me. In 
iL'iCussmg this que-tion I do njt intend as the hon Member for 
Westminster his suggested to deil with the tontents of the peti- 
tion with any degree of harshness. To the terms of it I shall 
scarcely allude, but to the essence of it I must refer ; and I cannot 
but see that what the petitioners demand is, that we should imme- 
diately, without alteration, deduction, or addition, pass the charter 
into a law ; and when the hon. Member for Finsbury calls on the 
Eousa to hear persona in support of tiie prayer of the petition at 
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the Bar, I say that if he can contend that the object of that 
inquiry will be to invcatigate the causes of public distress, by all 
means Jet the motion be carried — I will not Appose Jt. But when 
I see that the petitioners send to this House demanding that a 
particulai' law shall be pa^ed, without addition, deduction, or modi- 
fication, and that immediately, and that they demand that pereons 
shall be heard at the Bar of tho House in favour of that law, I say 
that to allege that the only object of the inquiry is to ascertain the 
causes of public distress, is a paltering with the question, to which 
the House will pay no attention. There are parts of the charter 
to which I am favourable — for which I have voted, which I would 
always support ; and in truth of all the six points of the charter 
there ia only one to which I entertain extreme and unmitigated 
hostility. I Lave voted for the ballot. With regard to the propo- 
sition that there be no property qualification required for Members 
in this House, I cordially agree, for I think that whei* there is n 
qualification of property required for the constituent body, a quali- 
fication for the representative is altogether superfluous. And it is 
absurd, that while the Members for Edinburgh and Glasgow are 
required to have no property qualification, the hon. Members for 
Marylebone or Finsbury must possess such a qualification, I say 
that if the" principle is to be adopted at all, let it be of universal 
application ; if it ha not so, let it be abandoned. It is no part of 
the constitution of the kingdom, that such a qualification should, 
be required ; nor is it a part of the consequences of the revolu- 
tion ; but, after all, it was introduced by a bad Parliament, now 
held in no high esteem, and for the purpose of defeating the revo- 
lution, and excluding the Protestant succession to the crown. 
With regard to the other points of the Charter, I cannot support 
the proposition for annual Parliaments ; but I should be willing 
to meet the wishes of the petitioners by limiting their duration to 
a shorter period than that for which they may now endure, feut 
I do not go the length of the Charter, beeaitse there is one point 
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which is its essence, which is so impoftant, that if yon withhold it, 
nothing can produce the smallest effect in taking away the agita- 
tion which prevails, but which, if you grant, it matters not what 
else you grant, and that is, universal suffrage, or suffrage without 
any quaUfication of property at all. Considering that as by far 
the most important part of the Chwter, and having a^ most decided 
opinion, that such a change would be utterly fatal to the country, 
I feel it my duty to say, that I cannot hold out the least hope that 
I shall ever under -iny circuiast'\nces support that change. The 
rea-ons for th s o^ n on I vill state as ho tly s I can ^ni 
the first place I beg to siy tl at I ente ta n th s e v u[ on no 
grounl of tmlty lead the remarks h 1 I hare ilreaiy 
made (.re lude s cl a s jposit on b 1 1 d admit my bel of that 
VI lent and t eq e t changes n the Go r n ent of a c untry are 
not d rable Ev ry great cha e I tl k sho U be judged 1 y 
t. own me ts I am I oun 1 by o t e ti oppose any legisl t e 
ret rn wl hi really be! e e v 11 conduce to the jull c benefit 
1 t I th k that that wh ch has leen 1 uglt f w la i 
1 bte ! and conclu ve gume t ag n t a 1 mre ot tl t 

that it IS peifpctly inconsistent with the continuance of the Monar 
chy or of the House of Lords, has been much over-stated. And 
this I say, though I profess myself a most faithful subject to her 
Majesty, and by no means anxious to destroy the connection which 
exists between the Monarchy, the aristocracy, and the constitution, 
that I cannot consider either the Monarchy or the aristocracy as 
the end of Government, hut only as its means. I know instances 
of governments with neither a hereditary monarchy nor aristocracy, 
yet flourishing and successful, and, therefore, I conceive this argu- 
ment to have been overstated. But I believe that universal suf- 
frage would be fatal to all purposes for which government exists, 
and for which aristocracies and all other things exist, and that it 
ja utterly incompatible with the very existence of civilization. I 
conceive that civilization rests on the security of property, but I 
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tliink that it is not necessary for me, in a discussion of tliia kind, 
to go thi'ougli the arguments, and through the vast sxpeiience 
which necessarily leads to this result ; but I will assert, that while 
property is insecure, it is not in the power of the finest soil, or of 
the moral or iiitelleetual constitution of any country, to prevent 
the country sinking into barbarism, while on the otier hand, wliila 
property is seciire, it is not possible to prevent a country from 
advancing in prosperity. Wiiatever progress this country has 
made, in spite of all tie m is-go vera men t which can possibly be 
imputed to it, it cannot bnt be seen how irresistible is tlie power 
of the great pi'incipje of security of property. Whatever may 
Lai-e been the state of war in which we were engaged, men were 
still found labouring to supply the deficiencies of ttie State ; and 
if it be the lact, that all classes have the deepest interest iu the 
secun'ty of property, I conceive, that tliis principle follows, that we 
never can, without absolute danger, entiust the supreme Govei'n- 
iiient of the country to any class which would, to a mora! certainty, 
be induced to conim t gr t an 1 tematic inroads against tlie 
security of property. la u ne that this will be the result of this 
motion — and I ask, ^ h th tl e Co emment, being placed at the 
head of the majority of the p pi of this country, without any 
pecimiary qualification tl y ul 1 ntinue to maintain the prin- 
ciple of the security of property ? I think not. And if I am 
called upon to give a reason for this belief— not meanmg to leftr 
to the words of the petition with any harsh view — I will look to 
the petition to support what I have said. The petition muit he 
considered as a sort of declaration of the intentions of the body, 
who, if the Charter is to become law, is to become the sovereign 
body of the State — as a declaration of the intentions of those who 
would in that event return the majority of the representatives of 
tlie people to this House. If I am so to consider it, it is impossible 
for me to look at these words without the greatest anxiety : — 
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"Tour petitioners complain, that they are enormously taxed to pay (lie 
inftrest of wliitt is called the national debt— a debt amounting at present 
to £800,000,000 — being only a portion of tlie enonnous Bmoniit expended 
in crnel and expensive wars for the Bupppession of all liberty, by men not 
authorized by the people, and who eonsequently had no rijjht to tax poa- 
terity for the outrages committed by them upon mankind." 

If I am really to underetand that as au indication of tlie opinion 
of tiie petitioners, it is an expression of an opinion, that a national 
bankruptcy would Ije just and politic. If 1 am not so to under- 
stand it, I am utte ly t A 1 s to ki w hat t n n I 
for my own pa t that t mp LltnL. jittin 
between the right f th f 11 11 t h d d 1 1 tl ^1 

of the landhold t th nt f 1 1 1 a d I y th t 1 
author of this p 1 1 n mak o h 1 t t b t 1 t 
all alike. The i 1 1 tli n i k f n pi 1 fl 

" Your petitioners deeply deplore the esisf*nce of any kind of monopoly 
in this nation ; and whilst they unequivocally condemn the levying of any 
tax upon the necessaries of life, and upon those articles principally re- 
quired by the labouring classes, they are also sensible, that the abolition 
ot any one monopoly will never unshackle labour from its misery, until the 
people possess that power under which all monopoly and oppression must 
cease; and your petitioners respectfully mention the existing monopolies 
of the suffrage, of paper money, of machinery, of land, of Uie public presa, 
of religion, of tie means of travelling and traasif, and a host of other evils 
too numerous to mention, all arising from class-legislation." 

Now, I ask whether thia is not a declaration of the opinion 
of the petitioners, that landed property should cease to exist ! 
The monopoly of machinery, however, is also alluded, to, and I 
suppose that will not be taken to refer to the raonopoly of 
machinery alone, but the monopoly of property in general— a 
view which is confirmed when we further look to tlio complaint of 
the monopoly of the means of transit. Can it be anything but a 
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confisoation of property— of the funds— and of land— which is 
contemplated ! And is it not further proposed, tliat there shall be 
a. confiscation of the railways, also ? I verily believe, that that 
is the effect of the petition. What is the monopoly of machinery 
and land, which is to be remedied ? I believe, th'at it is hardly 
necessary for me to go into any further explanation, but if I under- 
stand this petitnn rightly I believe it to contim a leclar^tion, 
that the remedies fjr the enis of >shidi it tDmplains, and under 
which this counti3 suffers, ire to be found in <t gieit and aneep 
ing confis-ation ot property , ind I am firmly conimted that the 
eftect y{ any such me-isure would be njt merely to overtuin those 
inst tutions which now eust, ind to rmn th se who -ue ii h, 
but to make the poor pooler, and the amount of the niiseiy if 
the country t^en greatci, than it is now represented to be I ■im 
far from bunging any charge against the great loly viho ha^e 
signed this petition As tw am I fiom approving of the cui 
duct ot those who in procuring the petitim to le signed have 
put the sentimtnts which it embodies into a lad and permciuua 
form I ask, howen.r ■ire we to go out of the ordinary coui'se 
of Pailnmentiry pioeeedings fur the puipose of giving it retep 
tion I beheve, that nothing is more natural than thit the 
feelings of the people should tp such 1= thej are deseriled to 
be Even we cursihes with all our advantages of education, 
when we are tried by the tcmpDraij pressure of cncumstances, 
are too leady to catch at everjthmg wh.th mij h.>ll out the 
hope of rehrf— to incui a greattr eul m futuie whioh miy 
afloid the means of present indulgence , and I cannot h it see, 
thit a man h'ivmg •» wite it home to whom he is att^thei, 
growing thinner every dai, ihilditn whcse wants became every 
diy more pressing whose mind is piinupally empbyed in me- 
chanical tod, may have been dnven to entertain =u<.h views as 
are heie expressel, paifly fiom his own p siticn, and partly 
from the culpable neglect of the Government in omitting to 
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wdsth ptt wh II t ith Im 1 
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t Id b 1 th t h m til I li t til i I 

d li I h 11 t d i th I i 

t t m t ty p y g th t th d ht I th 

p dthg dtbtd btlwll t tl 

^ tl d ght f w t Id I th th g 

thkytthg yb Ilwhtbydg I 

hi ly m k sea ty f m i bj gi ing 1 if 

ly th iI N y th t h I 

It f p p ty aa th i 1 1 i t t w Id b If 

t th 1 t h h th J mpl II b 1 th t w 11 

1 > th t t 1 1 b g t dd t t th m h f 1 h I o- 
posed t be em ed Bu fsucl w uldbetheres It wlyshinlJ 
aueh powe he confe r 1 uj tl e pet t o e s ' Th^t thej sho Id 
ask foi t ot bameil e hut on vl at j i o p!e s t th»t 

we, kn w ng thit their v e v! are e t rely lei e ?h II [ ut 
into the r hands the rre st ble po ver of do ng all th 3 ev I t 
us, and ty the n elves ' The only arg ment wh ch aa be briiught 
forward n fivo r of the propos to aa t appear? to i e 

that th corewhh 3 demanded to te left open to the 
petitioner! w I n t be tak that a! h ugh the power 3 g n 
they will not anl do not ntend to execute t 1 t 3U el I 
would be an extriorl na y way of treat ng the p ayer of tl e 
petitioi and t w Id te somewhat s ng loi to ca pon t e 
House to suppose that those who are se k ^^ f r a j, eat c n e 
■ion pi t the object of the r demand n a much h gher ma ner than 
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that wliich presented itself to-their own minds. How is it possibls 
tliat aoMi-ding to the principles of human nature, if you give tliem 
this power, it would not be used to its fullest extent ? There has 
heeii a constant and systematic attempt for years to represent the 
Government as l^eing able to do, and as bound to attempt that 
which no Government ever attempted ; 'and instead of the Govern- 
ment being represented, as is the truth, as being supported by the 
jieople, it has been treated as if the Goveniaieiit supported the 
people ; it has been treated as if tte Goyenuiient possessed some 
mine of wealth — some extraordinary means of supplying the wants 
of the people ; as if they could give them bread from the clouds 
— wat«r from the rocts — to increase the bread and the fishes five 
tliouaandfold. Is it possible to believe that the moment you give 
them absolute, supreme, irresistible power, they will forget all this ? 
You propose to give them supreme power; in every constituent 
bodythroughout the empire capital and accumulated property is to 
be placed absolutely at the foot of labour. How is it possible to 
doubt what the result will be 3 Suppose such men as the hon. 
Members for Bath and Rochdale being returned to sit in this House, 
who would, I believe, oppose such measures of extreme change as 
would involve a national bankraptcy, what would be the effect 
if their first answer to their constituents should be, " Justice and the 
public good demand that this thirty millions a-year should be paid V 
Then, with regard to land, supposing it should be determined that 
there should be no partition of land, and it is hardly possible to 
conceive that liere are men to be found who would destroy all the 
means of creating _and increasing wages, and of creating and in- 
creasing the trade and commerce of this country, which gives 
employment to so many ! Is it possible tiiat the three millions of 
people who have petitioned this House should insist on the prayer 
of tlieir petition ? I do not wish to say all that forces itself on 
my mind witii regard to what might be the result of our granting 
the Charter. Let us, if we can, picture to ourselves the conse- 
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quences of sudi a spoliation as it is proposed should take place. 
Would it end with one spoliation ? How could it ? That distress 
which is the motive now for calling oti this House to interfere, 
would be only doubled and trebled by the act ; the measure of 
distress would become greater after that spoliation, and the bul- 
warks agmnat fresh acta of the same character would have been 
removed. The Government would rest upon spoliation — all the pro- 
perty which any man possessed would he supported by it, and is it 
possible to suppose that a new state of things would exist wherein 
every thing that was done would he right ? What must be the 
effect of such a sweeping confiscation of property f No experi- 
ence enables us to guess at it. All I can say is, that it seems to 
me to be something more horrid than can be imagined. A great 
community of human beings— a vast people would be called into 
existence in a new position ; there would he a depression, if not 
'an utter stoppage, of trade, and of all tliose vast engagements of 
the country by which our people were supported, and how is it 
possible to doubt that famine and pestilence would come before 
long to wind up the effects of such a system. The best thing 
which I can expect, and which I thinli; every one must see as the 
result, is, that in some of the desperate struggles which must take 
place in such a state of things, some strong military despot must 
arise, and give somo sort of protection — some secui'ity to the pro- 
perty which may remain. But if you flatter yourselves that 
after such an occurrence you would ever see again those institutions 
under which you have lived, you deceive yourselves ; you would 
never see them again, and you would never deserve to see thewi. 
By all neighbouring nations you would be viewed with utter eon- 
tempt, and that glory and prosperity which has been so envied 
would be sneered at, and your fate would thus be toid : " England," 
it would be said, " had her institutions, imperfect though they 
were, but which contained within themselves the means of remedy- 
ing ail imperfections. ITiose institutions were wantonly thrown 
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away for no purpose whatever, but because she was asted to do so 
by persona who sought her ruin ; her ruin was the consequence, 
and she deserves it." Beheving this, I will oppose with every 
fic Ity which I iiossess the piopD-iition for universal suffrage. Tlie 
oul\ question js wh<'thei this motion should be igreed to. Now, 
it there js anj (gentleman who i" disposei to grant universal suf- 
f ige with a full view ot all its consequencui I think that he acts 
perfectly conscientiously in ^otin^ fci this motion; but I must 
ii^ that t naa w th some surprise I heard the hon. Baronet the 
Memherfor Leicester agree ngwith me as hedw« in the principles 
wl ich I idvocito s'n E twith^tandmg ttit he is disposed to vote 
Si nply tor the motion for permitting these petitioners to come to 
01 r Bar to speak m defence ol their petition [Sir J. Easihope : 
To e\pound their opinions ] I conceive their opinions are quite 
sufljcieutly expounded They are of such in extent that I cannot, 
1 must confpss pretend to sjeak of them with nmch respect, I 
si all giie on this occasi n a jeifectly conscientious vote against 
1 eaiing the petiUoners at the Bar and it is my firm conviction 
thit in doing so I im not on!y doing that which is best with 
re pect to the State but that I am rcallv giimg to the petitioners 
tl emselves much less leison fir ccmjkinmg than those who vote 
tc ther being heard now but ivho will afterwards vote against 
their leminl 
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JCNS 18, 1842. 

He was strongly opposed to any further legislation witii respect to 
Sunday travelling. Why, ho would ask, should one mode of tra- 
velling he prohibited and others allowed, when that mode caused 
the least exertion and required the least portion of human lahour ? 
Wei'e they to legislate in this way because an unfortunate accident 
had taken place on a Sunday on a railroad ? Sudi an attempt at 
argument to reconcile them to such a proceeding was more extra- 
vagant than any schoolboy argument that he had ever heard. But 
what was the mode of procedure the hon. Gentleman [Mr. 
Plumptre] wished to resort to, to enforce bis proposed clause ? He 
found tliat at present there were many prohibitions against poi^ 
forming certain acts on the Sunday. But how were these enforced ? 
Why by penalties in each case. In the present case the hon. 
Member, if he wished to make his clause operative in this respect, 
might have proposed that a fine of 5l. should be levied ; for it was 
obvious that all laws of this kind must be perfectly nugatory with- 
out the enforcing the payment of some penalty on one party or the 
other. This clause, however, not only contained no penalty, but it 
did not mention any party who was to be responsible for a breach 
of the law. He would defy the hon. Member or any one else, by 
snoh a motion or clause, to put a stop to railway travelling on 
Sunday. There might he a penalty of 1,000/. for each offence 
imposed in such a clause as tlie hon. Member had proposed, hut 
how was it possible to enforce it? But the clause, however, was 

• Hansard, 8d Series, voL Ixiv. p. 183-185. 
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open to objections of anotlier nature. The hon. Member proposed 
as aa exception, tbat nothing in this act contained shall extend to 
prohibit the use of any railway on tiie Loi'd's Day in cases of cha- 
rity or necessity. Now he should like to know who was to be the 
judge of these cases of necessity or charity. Was it for the com- 
mittee seriously to entertain so futile and childish a proposition 1 
And were they not to know what court the hon. Member proposed 
should try these questions of charity and necessity! Again, were 
the ti'aTellers to be made answerable, or were the proprietors of the 
railroad J Suppose the hon. Member went to the Birmingham 
Kailway station, and said that be wanted to leave by a ti'ain on a 
matter of urgent necessity ; how were tbe railway people to deter- 
mine upon a case of the kind ? He would ventnre to wiy, tbat the 
people of this conntry would not beat tie operation of such a mon- 
strous and absurd piece of legislation for a single day. Now what 
teat was there to be for a wOrk of charity or necessity ? Every man 
would put a different interpretation on a matter of this kind. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a man heard on a Sunday that his diuglitt-i h 1 1 
just eloped from a boarding-school at Bath might he not say Ibit 
this was a case of necessity to look after his family on i Sundaj, 
v,\ lie olheis might tell him (hit be might wait till the Mondij ' 
A use of lather an evtriorJmaiy kmd ba>ing reference to thi5 
".utject. Lame un ler his togniz^nce a few yeais ago He iei->l- 
Ipttcd that in Den^mber, 1825, having seen a gpntltnnn of tl e 
greatest piety, and who entertaintd the striUe^t notions as to the 
cb'.enani.e ot the Sundaj, getting fut ot a stage-coach, from a 
d stant part ot the country in which he resided, on a Sunday even- 
ing on immeiiatelj eTpressing his surprise at seeing him, know- 
iig iihedii the stnctly conscientious opinion that be entertained 
1 to traiellmg on i "Sunday this gentleman, who, by the by, was 
a tountrj banker, told bim that he was compelled to travel as a 
^\ jtk ct nece-sitv, nimelv to gft a sipply of money to meet tie 
iinii. Now who WTS to Jetermme whether that was a case of 
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neMssity or not, within the meaning of the ciause ! Wliat tribu- 
nal was to decide the question! In such cases it would not be 
possible to lay a penalty on the travellers, and still more absurd 
was it to propose to lay a penalty on the railroads, for the agents 
or the servants of tlie railway company conM only judge of the 
travelling being a work of charity or necessity by what the tra- 
vellers told th m w uld the hon. Gentleman propose that a 
committee of d t t h railway should sit in each station- 
house, to dete m n the e of each traveller, as to whether it 
was a case of n eas ty o harity ! Such a clause could only be 
regai'ded as a n n t waste of words, and it never would attain 
the object th h n M n b had in view. If there was any propo- 
sition made t t n fu th Sunday travelling, he should oppose 
it to the Htm t but he bj ted to the adoption of this clause, 
because he thought that the House wonld be placed in a most 
ludicrous situation by adopting so extravagant and monstrous a 
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LORD ELLEN"BOROUGH'S PROCLAMATIONS— 
SOMNAUTn.* 

MARCH 9, 1843. 

If feir the practice of the lion Mpinter had greed witli hi3 pre 
cepts — if he had confined his olseivitions in this House to tie 
pirticuldr subject under discussnn — I shouli ha*e stnctly followed 
Lis e^imple conceiving that there Js abundince iideel tobesui 
b th as to the mitter and the manner of this f rschmati n nji 
bir will I hufifr mytejt by the peroration he has ma le to le led 
away to any great d stance or fur mv 1 ng t me from the mj cr 
Hut question which is now tei re ub let I cannDt regiet thit 
the hon dentlemin who has this n ght exhil ted is he his bne 
on ttimer c ca>] Dns ] roofs of no small stock of al lity tad c ite 
ness shoul I have ujmpliiined that this chiige w as brought iga nst 
his nght hon Friend the Govern i Ceneial in hi"; ab en t. Is 
this House Sir i tcrdicted fiom c nsilering the Cinluct o' a 
Govern r General who is al ent i Why Sr how are we to 
ittem[t to cntie se hs conduct if we may not do it in hs 
iIsenLe) For myovn part I may say for myself aid I may 
tr liy say f r mj r ght hon Fnend near me that n e b th i o dd 
hiie wished with our whole souls that we could hive d issel 
this question in the piesence of the GoiPmoi Gene al And 
jiermit nae to aiy thit if there be any public min — if theie le 
duy G pernor General who has no riftht to oumflain of any 
lenarks in his absence it is thit Governor Geneiil the first 
Governor General wh) has borne that fli^h stat on whj baa 

* Hansard, SdS«rio9, vol. livii. p. 6ia-G28. 
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the facilities in his power, or to contribute more earnestly to his 
Ruccesp. If his successor had been his own brother, it was impos- 
sible tliat my Lord Auckland could have laboured more to give 
him every advantage. And what was his requital ? A proclama- 
tion from that successor, published in bis absence, stigmatizing the 
whole of bis predecessor's conduct. But since oui; attention has 
been called by the hon. Gentleman from tlie proclamation bow 
under discussion — sine* it has been said that it was a mere 
calumny to say that the orders for the withdrawal of the troops 
were given before the fate of the prisoners was known, or to assert 
that tlie Governor-General was indifferent to the fate of the pri- 
soners — permit me to ask the hon. Gentleman, or the hon. 
Director who aits behind him, to explain one point which i( 
appears to lue most important to resolve. I promise them I witl 
be very concise in the question I will put. When my Lord Ellen- 
borough put his hand to the proclamation of the 1st October, 
1842, did be, or did he not know that the prisoners were then in 
'safety ? That on the 1st of October the Governor-General did not 
know that the prisoners were safe I am certain. What defence, 
then, is offered for this proclamation I Even this, that the procla- 
mation itself bears a false date — that it was not framed on the 1st 
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of October. That the data of the Ut of October was inaei-tcd I 
believe, and I shall be glad to Iiear it contradicted, tliough I doubt 
whether any hon. Gentleman will venture, on his own knowledge, 
to contradict the statement. I believe that my Lord Ellenboi-ougli 
placed to that proclamation the false date of tlie 1st of October, 
because uiy Lord Auckland's manifesto ao-iinst Affr/hanistan was 
d t d th It t tob 1838 Th 1 1 d y ■is p t f 
tb L f p It y 1 t mpt bl t m[ h Th t t I 

y d t n temp t m d fit f h b t wt f 

th k f a p It t mph b p 1 es 1 C is j t t 

" e*P 1 t b b kes t pp th t b 1 tb E gl h 

^ t p t tij d fl t t t! f t f tl pn 

Fthfltt bilmt mngth t fIJ 
m t b — tb 1 J ess f L 1 El! n 1 tl 

P t t ib t 1 m t b — tb t h 1 th t m t 

"' 1 IP t d tm tt ly 1! f th f t f th 

p ra— d Ibl tbtnjLodEllb h 

d i h m If 1 U t tb p f tl n ly t g d f hi 

1 1 PP tt k p n y Lc d A kl 1 Th t S 

t tl ly bj t wh b I m ht t 1 f I b t 
fllfihGtlnt dbte i mtte d 

t i th th b| t 1 t 1 I f I 

!it 11 t h te t f th H tl d t f h 

C r ItwdthCI Ida,tlptf 

bhlf yblk lyhttmtl gbtlkt 

1 H f h fl 1 mm 1 bj tb bl L d 

fi d ttl H d f h p 1 i b h d 1 ly 

f d t H d rs f b B t S I tb t th 

I t Ij t b tb th d 1 i 1 f th 

it ^1 1 t [11 tt t \ J firet t th 

serious side. I abjure at once all intention, and every wish, to 
raise any fanatical outcry, or lend my aid to any fanatical progi'css. 
I solemnly declare that I would at any time rather be the victim 
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i,M the tojl of fmaticism, and that if the conduct of Lord 
Lllenborougli were called in question for rising strict toleration 
toiiat'ds ill religions, oi for any reprobation of the miaguideij zeal 
of GhrisUan mission ■jnea, I would, notwithstanding any political 
difttrencea hehveen ns be the first to stand forward in his defence. 
Ikib, however is not the ca=e It is all very well for the hoii. 
Gentleman to sij that ^p boL at small and trivial errors. TKis I 
den) This is no light thing We are the governors of a larger 
heathcif population than (with one exception) I believe the \Yorld 
ever inew collected under one sceptre since the first Christian 
epoch It IS, Sir, no light mitter to say what the policy of a 
ChrisUan Government should be in such circumstances. It ia a 
fceuous ind t grive question in morals and in government. 
However weak we might have been when we first went to India, 
we now find subject to our swiy there 100,000,000 of souls not 
piofessiug the Christian faith, a large portion of whom are Mua- 
sulm ins — tBev are a minonty but a minority reckoned by tens of 
uiillions, they are a m>ie united, but they are also a more fana- 
tical body than the mijonty , they are accustomed to unite, they 
are used to wai, thcj show ■» higher spiiit than Ihe majority, but 
in gpneial thej aie more untrxctable and more fierce. Mingled 
ttitli them ire man-i, many millions of idolators. Many are 
inordinately influenced bv the forms of their superstition, of which 
It IS impossible tor iny peison who values even their temporal 
mteiLSt to speak witiiout Uie deepest and most serious considera- 
tion. I believe, Sir, that i t f tl II tl 1 
stition more unfavourall t th d t f k ledg d 
of civiliaation. ■ There j f bl tl y b 1 vi g f 
wbich produces the utm t d d t f th m I bo d i 
with these false notions my i p 1 d f 
to physical subjects are ted t! tl d t t 11 
belief, raising great a 1 Im t j bl 1 t 1 t tl 
advance of science. Th ymbol 1 b Ij, t h g tl 
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a kind of worsliip whicli 1 will not mention : tbeir very forms of 
worship ara connected witk tlie worst forma of prostitution. There 
is a great and deplorable degradation of the female races. And, 
Sir, when we have said al] this, we have not said the worst. The 
most fatal crimes against religion and against property are closely 
allied to the religion they uphold : they offer up human sacrifices 
to their deities ; they have still their inhuman Suttee, by which 
the widow ia saci'ificed by her own children. Even the atrocious 
practice of the Thugs is carried on notoriously under the apparent 
direction of their divinities. During my stay in India I read tlie 
examination of two Thugs, where one reprimanded his hrotiier for 
letting off with his life a traveller who had fallen into their powei', 
saying ; — 

" How csn jou espeot our goddess to proteit i il y j tlius E] -ii •- the 
life of tlie traveller you have taken t" 

Where, Sir, we find a religion of tkis soit it is an e"^treme!y 
difficult problem to be solved in what way a Christian (jovem- 
ment should deal with a people holding such a leligion or such a 
faith. We might have attempted tie pohi.y which was of old 
adopted by Spain : we might have attempted to convprt this 
heathen people to our own faith. We mit;htha^e attempted a 
iarge scheme of proselytism ; bat, in my opinion, the English 
Government have acted more wisely : they have not adopted any 
system' of proselytism ; at the same time we have not imposed 
anv civil disabilities on any native of India, let him hoM whatever 
faith he may; and the very last act concerning the chatter of the 
East India Company declares that no native, let hia religious 
opinion be what it may, shal! he incapable of holding any situa- 
tion under Government. Although we have not done anything 
to put down their religion, and although in this we have acted 
most wisely, yet. Sir, I am not sure that for some time a most 
dangerous and pernicioua leaning has not been exhibited the other 
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way— T believe that we have done muth to m^he the idohtiou^ 
piaetioe. a matter of national reverence We long loolted w)th 
jealonBj on the labours of the Christian mimionanee who went to 
India, we long looked too .ovetel, on the condnJ ot tho.e whme 
labours were of no slight value ; we talented too long the hun.an 
saerilice, we allowed too long the degrading praetice of the 
Suttee, which might have been put down long ago were it not tor 
out toleration. I believe that we made no allempt to protect the 
pemons or property of our fellow creature, and oui suliccU 
against the demands of superstition ts f>r, tco, a. related to i 
g^eatpart of their idolatrous processrons, and to the decoriti m of 
their temples, we lent onr aid ; we sent under our ocort, the 
naUvo chiefs on their way to worship at those temple, , and we 
thus marked our support of an idolatrous worship We might 
Lave had an object in all this. I think it undignified, even if it 
were not, under all considerations, most inexpe'bent in a tempnal 
point of view, and as a temporal matter alone will I be tempted 
to discuss it. The inevitable effect on the people of India wae to 
male them believe that we allachod no impoitance to the vast 
distinction between that religion, every work ct which ha, alwais 
been beyond all other religions, to adiance knowledge and 
learning, to widen the Beld of domestic happiness, to promote and 
secure public and personal liberty, whrch m the old woild has 
struck off the chains of slavery, which has everywhere raisel the 
condition of woman, and assuaged the hoiTOi^ of war , and tli it 
other religion, which we cannot sanction or support without coni- 
milting an act of treason against civilisation and against humanity. 
Gradually, however, a system has been introduced which every 
one who is aware of the state of India wiU admit to be of con- 
siderable importance, and without meaning to say it amounte to 
absolute perfection, I am not aware that at the present moment 
the rule., laid down by the Home Government for the conduct of 
our Indian authorities admit of any considerable improvement. 
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I think it was my Lird "Welie^loy who led the way and aboJisLed 
the immoiation of female childieii, and gieat as is the title of 
that eminent stUesmin t-i the giatitude (t his couiitiy, this was 
one of the pioudeat ef the claims which his Irienda and those 
who legret his lo'^ will rejoice to acknowledge In the j ir 1813 
the reatjiction on the admission of missionanes was aboliahed ; 
a cUnse was inserted m the ohafter which defeated that restric- 
tion At 1 later peiiod, Sir, Lord W Bentiiiik abolished the 
Suttee An oider was also sent out hj the Government at home 

th l)j t f th p Ig m ta L d Gl Ig— I as ft 
t th t Ilk th f tr~L d Gl 1 th h w 

Id te th t t mj. t t d I hi 1 p t*.l f 

r h J 1833 twhh hfqtf hash md 

I th t d p t h— d I 1! t t w H til 1 1 1 t I te 

wlp til ph Ijtt btce! tts 

twd— t dp gpl ftht desj t h w 11 b 

f d compi t lem — I m ght call t f 1 gi 1 t — t 
J f 1 t f th I d th r d t d th t II 

tt It 1 t t tempi d to d i t h 1 ft 

t ly to t! t th m I t t Th d t I 

ted p by tl I 1 th t wh t th b t 

dt td titspt Tslf t 

i m t h t tl I 1 th t es Ag tli w h 

J 1838 tl d f h 1 h gn d th 62 1 I g pi 
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hft fhdtti yttVg tl 
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th t d h tl t 1 t mpl f tl lip 

ddttd tomk p fatth tpl jt 
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and distinct orders to give no decoi'ations to those temples, posi- 
tive and distinct ordera to employ no troops to do tonour to tlie 
worship of these idola. This despatch was sent out bj the Court 
of Directors in the year 1841, and I think while that despatch ia 
anted upon, our own religion is held sacred, whilst all possible 
toleration is given to the professors of different religions. To 
attempt to convert that toleration into a direct approval appears to 
me to be a crime, and directly opposed to the reasonings and tlie 
intentions of individuals of the best information with respect to 
India, and far better qualified than the Governor-General to form 
a coiTEct opinion. It was the intention of the Government rigidly 
to preserve wise neutrality. I come, then, to the charge against 
Lord Ellenborough : it is, that he has departed from that neu- 
trality ; it is, tliat he has disobeyed the orders of those from whom 
his power is derived, and to whom his obedience is due. That is the 
first part of the charge, but it is not the greatest or the heaviest. 
Is it denied that my Lord Ellenborough assisted in the decorations 
of these idolatrous temples! Is it denied that he interfered with 
their concerns ? Is it denied that he made them gifts ? Why, the 
only argument of the hon. Gentleman opposite is, that as my Lord 
Ellenborough sent the troops to escort the gates, lie had not inter- 
fered in any religious way, because the directors had ordered him 
not to give any encouragement to idolatry. Tliat was a strange 
mode of proving, that Lord, Ellenborough had not disobeyed the 
orders of the directors. Undoubtedly, if the first principle of our 
reasoning is to be, that my Lord 'Ellenborough is a perfect man — 
if the first principle is to be, that he cannot possibly do any 
wrong — why then I fully admit the force of the hon. Gentleman's 
argument. But, Sir, can it be seriously denied, that Lord Ellen- 
borough did send the troops to carry these gates from a Maho- 
metan mosque to a Hindoo temple, and place them on the 
restored temple of Somnauth ? [Okeers.'] Aye, the restored 
temple ! [Renewed Cheers.^ Let us tindei'stand that word, 
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demnation. It is dear, Sir, that hia Lordship, if he did not know 
the fact, did inquire into the state of the temple, and that he was 
told that it was in ruins. And what did his Lordship say 3 He 
calls it the tit mpl It mj oss bl t d bt th t h 
intended its tt bl hhldtpthgt tl 

defy the ho G tl — I 1 fy 11 h m s tj— t ff 

one of the t h t th d 1 mm E h w j t 11 ttl 

this qiiestio Lth h Ldhillfblbh p 1 t 
without mkg ^y kwgfhmlfthttlt mpl 
was in ruin 1 h t 1 1 1h t t h d t m 1 th t 
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was clearly his duty to pay no homage to any nathe re! on a 
that country, and to offer no insult to any. But, Sir he Las [ d 
that homage, and he has oft'ered that insult, and mo than th^t. 
Not only has this Lomage been paid and this insult off ed but t 
has been done in the worst possible manner. We n ^1 1 have 
looked with some sort of favour on his Lordship's acts n 1 nten 
tions, it might have been some mitigation of those insults if they 
Lad been offered to the most degrading and most corrupting of 
all forms of worship, and if the homage had been paid to some 
reasonable and salutary doctrine. But the fact was just the 
reverse. His Lordship toot the worst possible way of deviating 
from the required neutrality in tlie orders which he issued. He 
deviated from his proper course in the wrong du-ection ; he offered 
an insult to truth ; and be paid homage to the most vicious false- 
hood. Is it not an insult to truth ! To what religion is it that 
the offering was made? It was to Lingamism — to a reUgion 
which is polytbeism in ita worst fonc, which in its nature presents 
the m 6t degiahng the most odious the most polluted represen 
titi n of the Supreme Ben g It is to tliat doctrine which moie 
thin any other is fundamental to everj thing m the Hindoo reh 
gon and it is m \iolatnn t all those pimiiples wh ch we ^le 
tH4,ht to Lonsidec as the mainspring of Ghri tnnit^ And wh'it 
n this temple which my L id EUenboiougii means to lestme! 
Ihehon Gentleman wlio h t spoke seemel to thmk that h^ had 

Jiieved a gieat \i toiy when he male out that the ofltrin^ was 
n t made to '^\a, but to Knshua En hni is the pesemng 
deitj And &i\a the destrojmg deity anl as tir -a one tan ven 
tuie to express any [reference for these talse go Is I c nfess that 
m> own tistes woild lead me to admiie lather the pieseivmg 
thm the dtstrDvug power But the temjk wis consecrated to 
Sua not to Ii.rishnn and the hon Gentleman must know whit 
were the ntes — what were the emblems of the worship of S va— 

whit wpie the dreadful scenes enacted in this very t mjle of 
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Scminuth Win in -speaking in this House of those scenei we 
are a li i ne 1 t ) lesoribe thu g3 winch the Goi ernor Genera! is not 
ashimed hj his pioclamition to promcfe No v this I must siy 
IS a gieat and serious -neong Lor 1 Lllenlorou^h proposes the 
re&tont n of this temple and I J fy ani cne t put inv o hpr 
meaning on his words Well I have spoken cf the moril conic 
quentes of this prodamation and I wiil now come to (he question 
of ifs political effects On thit point I agree m everj syllable 
nl ich hia fallen fium my light hon Friend I am conyinced 
that the first efte f of thi« will be and I have strong reason to 
hele^e that that effect has already in some degree ansen that 
amongst the Mah metai s the moit vi lent feelingo of indignation 
will be e\atel \^e know their fiflmga and we know that ly 
the Mahometans tins will be thought one of the greate'it oi trages 
to then ie]igi>n We require for this propositioa no bettei and 
could have no strcnger autlionty than that of Mr Eiphinstone 
'We know what have been the consequences and what serious 
intein-i! penis have arisen iiom loimer supposed outiages on the 
Mai ometan religion W e need only lememhi r the occurrences at 
^ elluie ani at Bangalore In the hrst case outrages of an 
extraorhnaiy desciiption aiose from a 'iupjosel d respect 1 eing 
shown to the Alussulman turbin m the lattei simihi scenes were 
enacted fiom some tlleged lisrespect to a Mussulman mosque It 
IS no li^ht ti ing to commit "Uch acts as this I have reason to 
h liese and the house will agree with me that my bel ff is not 
without foundation — that there is a ] irfj of the Hindoos who 
look with great and eigerjoy at this proclamation and the c n 
sequejiees which may be anticipated from it Thej aie elated 
with delight at this event, and they look upon it as a eeifain 
p ) f of the intention of the English Goiemment to take them 
an 1 tl eir i eligion undei its protection and that some great i etory 
of B ai a a al out to be achieved lint does the Go\ ernmeiit 
msan to nnswar these expectations ? Does the nght hou Baronet 
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opposite mein to iJ j-t Bi limini il pnticiples in file fioicrnineut 
of lodn? It nJt I say that those gieat 1 Dp-^ must te disap 
] ointe 1 and the disappointment nse £uent upon the cent i i ii e 
of those principles bv which the Go^einment I'l n v acta it^d 
ra ist II e^itably be fol! wpd bj r lentment tnil anger Ani I Jo 
not know whether I coulJ ■*] [ly to the question a f iirer test thin 
this , and I leg to ciU on the membei's of her Majesty s <jo\eni 
Mcnt just to state to us what they me»n to do qbout thi'i j irt of 
the ease Do they mean to carry into effect the piomises held 
ont in the proclamation' Do they mein to authoiize the 
Governoi General t lest re the temple of '^omnauth ' Is the 
pulhc revenue to be expended in creating % nen pl-ice f)i the 
noriship of the idok of the Hmiluo"; — m ereclintr a new shnne for 
the exhibition of the reiulting sppctoclt," «hiL.h have in former 
igea disgraced the locahtj ot tbis temple — in hiring fresh borles 
of dancing giils U do honour to the g da of i lol ifry I 1 ai e no 
possible doubt that Lord EUenborough will leeeive, m some foim 
or another, such an admonition as will prevent his incurring Uie 
odium consequent upon the adoption of such steps. "What then 
will occur ! The whole tide of popularity which has been gained by 
this proclamation among the Hindoos will be stopped — the Hindoo 
population, which will have been looking forward to this consum- 
mation of their hopes, will find that those hopes have been raised 
only to be disappointed. But, even if this be not so— if these 
effects be not produced — is it nothing, I ask, to have this continual 
turning and wavering in a government like that of India i This is 
not the only proclamation which Lord EUenborough has put 
furth. He put forth another, which contained an announcement 
that Dost Mohammed was coming to his Durbar, and then, in 
another, he contradicted this statement. And to this is to be 
added this new proclamation put forth with great pomp, pro- 
mising the ehiefe and princes of India, that something is to be 
. done which cannot be done, because the Governor-General is 
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opposed by the Government at home. By force of their supeiior 
aiitltoiity he will be compelled to submit to the humiliating neces- 
sity of abaodoniiig his promise. This, I say, is no light matter. 
It is a most serious tiling to contemplate the feelings with which, 
so far as I can learn, the native population of India will be led to 
regard the noble Lord. We have had Go vernoi's- General of India 
of various stamps. Some Governors-General there have been who 
have been guilty of faults; some who have even committed 
crimes; the natives in some cases have hated the Governor 
General, but now, for the first time, they have a Governor-General 
whom thoy laugh aL And how are we to blame the natives of 
India laughing at what is oceumng under their own immediate 
observation ; when all Europe, and all America are kugliing too ? 
Was there ever anything which more justly excited ridicule! 
And what is the defence which is set up! The hon. Gentleman 
opposite produces some tui'gid eastern papeis, full of brilliant 
ti'opes and flowmg figures, to show that this proclamation is 
couched in the terms in which documente in former times were 
sometimes couched by native princes. But is that a parallel case ! 
May it not as well be said that it was fit that the noble Lord 
should allow his beard to grow down to his waist^ihat he should 
attire himself in the Eastern costume— that he should hang about 
his person jewels and glittering omamenls, and that he shouM 
ride through the streets of Calcutta upon a horse gaily capari- 
soned, and ornamented wltb jlngllug bells and glass beads, and aU 
the showy paraphernalia of flie native princes 1 When the 
natii-es see a nabob or a rajah indulge himself in tliese luxuries, 
they bow to him, and take the splendour of his appearance to be 
indicative, as it is, of his rank, his powcr^ and his wealth ; but if 
Sir Charles Metcalfe had so bedizeBed himself, I am inclined to 
tliink that it would have been concluded, and not without reason, 
that he was out of his wita. Depend upon it the natives are not 
such fools as they are taken for. It is a mistake to imagine that 
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tJiej do not uuderstan'l the respect wliieh h due to the ppouliar 
simplicitj and soleinnity of our habits and maiinpi's. The con- 
viction exists in their minds between our appearani;e and our 
fhai'acter, as between our white colour of fekin and our superior 
education and powers of mind. And if this species of feeling 
were not sustained, to what ridiculous lengths we must go. "Why, 
you do not suppose that the Governoi'-Ueneril sh uld paint 
himself black surely, but even to this extent might the piinuple 
contended for be ai'gued to extend. Why, it is 1} the association 
of ideas that tlieir opinions of our great mentil supenoritj ot 
our high morality, of the commanding powers of oui mm Is an 1 
of all those qualities which from the time tf Loid Clive have 
made the English dominant over the country aie maintained 
How is it that Lord Ellenborough seeks to maintain this hgh 
character which we have so long enjoyed ! H s plan jt go\ Lining 
with success seems to have been that of turning Lim elf as fast as 
he can into the variois characters of Hindoo Enjal Mussulman 
' m I t t t, d th t 1 1 i 1 ami le reas n 

f 1 il B t t t t ti (! t tl t h?h ] 1 «.lami 

ti Ijltt hElI tilt heiiB no 

W li t t yth I h eal of wh h 

pflthfti mh t fthhnllf 

th J t d 1 t b f d n h 1 ot the Ea t 

I d C mp J It t g 1 th d I w 11 t 11 the 

H h L d Ell 1 gh b w a t It 3 n m tat n 

of tliose trashy rants which proceeded from the p on ul f 
France, in the time of the Directory during the French R ]ut n 
and more especially of that address which was put f th at the 
time ot the pissage of the Po It is exactly in the st !e f these 
productions, and my loi i Fllenborough could hardly b gn a t 
of them 01 their teims Tliere are, besides, some lines ot Mr. 
Canning upcn thtm whiih that noble Loid could hardly fail to 
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know when he speaks of the inTasion of Italy and the Justice 
of the agents of the Revolutijn. Mr, Canning saya — 

" Sot she in British Courts that takes lier stand, 
The aawdling balance dangling in her hand, 
Adjusting punishments to Fraud and Vice, 
With Bcvupuloua quirks, and disquisition nice ; 
But firm, ereet, with keen reverted glance, 
The avenging Angel of regenerate Franee — 
Who visits andent sins on modern times. 
And punishes the Pope for Cicear'a crimes." 

In the papers of Eevolutionarj France, the noble Lord found 
his models. But they had an excuse which was wanting to the 
proclamation of the nobI<! Loril. The French Revolution had 
thrown down all good taste and judgment in writing, and all 
diplomatic and official places were filled by persons new to public 
affairs, who had scrambled into high situations — some of them 
possessing mere smatterings of college learning, others devoid of 
education, except such aa they might have obtained by chance, 
and from seeing Talma at the theatres. But was it for the noble 
Lord to adopt these documents as precedents, he a Conservative 
Governor-General of India ? If the noble Lord plead them, I 
think we may safely say that he has found it difBcult to find any 
other. I do think, then, that in this proclamation we find matter 
for seiious condemnation. If we go over all the statesmen who 
have governed India, we find none who have not committed very 
serious errors, and we find occasions on which the most important 
and roost grievous mistakes were made. True it is that no 
statesman ever existed who did not commit some miscalculation. 
Lord Somers, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Chatham had. 
Nobody would now deny that Mr. Pitt had miscalculated when he 
sent the expedition to Quiberon, hut even then he had been guilty 
of no error like this ; and all that could be said was, that though 
the teiawJcuIatioiM of those ^int men had been moat Mrious and 
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pernicious to the country, still they were not such as to unfit tliem 
for the conduct of the greatest affairs. This proceeding of the 
Govei'nor-Geiieral of India reminds me of the triumph of Cdliguhi, 
Mho took his soldiprs to the beach, and bid them fill then helmeis 
mfh W)ckle shells, and then niaiched them and drposited the 
shells in the Capitol as trophies of his fnumph o\ei the otein 
ILit was a projl thit Cihgula was unfit to gosern So it is 
lehted of the Empeior Paul of Russia, who once ordeied tliat 
mtn "liould not wear pantaloons, thit they should not weir thtir 
hair comhed o\er their loieheads ind thit, finalK, lix\nin 
oidered that no niau "ihouH weai a round hat, an Englishmm 
thought to outwit him by going into the streets m a hunting csp, 
when the emjeior, unable to define tlie new cotenng for the 
head, issued an oidei thit no man -.[louid appear in pnbln. »ith a 
round thing on his head, such as tlie English merchant wore. It 
might be well said that a man who put forth such a ukase as this 
was not a man capable of managing great affans With reg'ai'J 
to this proclamation, I do not say that the noble Lord is not 
entitled to employ a new style. Did it nevei ouur to him, how- 
ever, to consider that it was probable that if this sort of style had 
any peculiar advantage, Warren Hastings, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
and other Governors- General, men who were as familiar with the 
languages and the manners and the habits of India, as many hon. 
Members of this House are with the language and habits of 
France, would, in all probability, have employed it ; did it never 
occur to him I say — independently of his own high merit — that 
this oiiginal and striking mode of speaking to the people of 
India would have been just as likely, if not more so, to have been 
adopted by men of such attainments as I have described, if they 
thought it could be attended with any good results. But there is 
another reason why this proclamation is to be viewed with regret, 
because it affords a serious indication of the terms on which Lord 
EUenborough stands with the officers of the civil service of the 
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East India Company— and especially with that eminent individual, 
witii whom I have the pleasure to be acquainted, whose name is 
attached to this notification. I will pawn my life, that Lord Ellen- 
borough never asked that gentleman his opinion on the subject of 
this proclamation, or that, if he did, he gave an opinion adverse 
to it. No one in the Indian service will believe that the noble 
Loid ever applied to Mr Maddools I am eeitain that no Cover 
nor Generiil who stood on the ternjs with the ciul servants of the 
East India Company, on which Lord William Btntmck or Luid 
Auckland stood, would have looked to them in vain for aid I 
am confident that if either ot thise noble Lords, m an uiiliicly 
moment — their minds enveloppd m seme mist— had piopj'-i.d to 
pubhsh such a proclamation, the gentleman to whom I hue 
referred would hive idvised them not t> issue it The cnlj 
possible explanation which can be given of the issuing ol this 
proclamation, therefore, is, that the terms on which Loid Ell n 
borough stands with the Companj's seivants aie such, that eicn 
the most eminent of those servants did not venture, even on the 
moat important oeca»iun>, to offei him aJ^i^'P, honevei gitatlv he 
should he m want of it I mil now loi one moment considei m 
what iHjsition it is thit Lord EUenliurough is pi iced Is the 
House aware, that even when the Go^ernoi General is at Calcutti, 
suironnded by his council, his single \oiee can oierbeai thxt of 
the whole coun il in any case on whtdi anv e\ecutne measure is 
to he determined on ? All that the othei members of the council 
can di IS to gne him their opinions in wilting and to call upon 
him to wiite down hia reTsons for any adierse opinion at which 
he may aiine and then, if he thoiises, his single \oice, whethei 
the question involve the impcrtmt consideratona of war, peace, 
or finance overbear& ill The nght hon Batoiiet opposite is a 
powertul Mimstei — i Minister m»e powerful than anj we have 
had for many \eiis — but I ventuie to aij, that his power over 
the people ot this country, gieat as it I'f, and extensively as it is 
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exercised, ia as iiotliiiig when compared with the extraordinary 
influence which, a Gov em or- General can put in force over 
00,000,000 or 100,000,000 of subjects of Britain. And this is 
his power when controlled bj the presence of his council. But 
where is he now ? He has given his council the slip — he is 
alone — he has not a single person with him who is entitled to 
advise him. If he had, there m'ght be some hopes entertained 
that nothing like this woiild have happened. But, no ; he is by 
himself. He is invested with the whole of the eouiicil. Of this 
you may be sure, that no Governor-General in this situation will 
ever Eave one word of advice, unless he so conduct himself as to 
show that he is willing to receive it; therefore, the danger and 
the risk of having a person in the position of Governor-General, 
who is disposed to place himself in a situation of solitude,, at a 
distance up the country, are beyond all description. The interests 
constantly aiiaing, and dependent on his sole command, are so 
vast, that words which would only soberly describe them, would 
sound like a gross exaggeration, and those powers are all vested 
in one man who has only been a few months in India, and I ciin 
hardly think that my Lord EUenborough can be said to hare 
acted wisely, considering his short expei'ience in India, in sepa- 
rating from all those who possessed knowledge and abilities, and 
had a right to advise him. We find other Governors -General who 
have had long acquaintance with that part of the British domi- 
nion, carefully abstaining from adopting a course calculated to 
remove from them the means of obtaining advice. I cannot sit 
down without addressing myself to the Board of Directors of tht 
East India Company, and I must express my sincere hope that 
considering the heavy responsibility which rests on them, they 
will not hesitate to recall Lord EUenborough from his govern- 
ment. I do hope that they will take the advice in this respect of 
one who was an attached servant of the Company; who still 
posseuM the greatest desire for their good, and would do every- 
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tiling in liis power to see tliem placed in a safe and honourable 

position. But if they are placed in that position that they cannot 

or will not recall the nohle Lord, then I trust that tiey will not 

hesitate to give him immediate instructions to return to his 

council. He has now no adviser who cnn raise Lis voice to secure 

him from the creation of new evils. I am sure that the nest des- 

patehes to he received from India will he looked for by the Board 

of Directors as well as by the Government with the gieatest 
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would interrupt that salutary connexion which exists between the 

two countries; it would produce frightful disturbance of trade; it 

would involve in extensive ruin private families ; and it would 

obstruct, to a greater extent than any other event I can well eon- 

* Hansard, Sd Series, vol. Ixvii, p. 125a-126T 
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ve the gieat mWesta of liurmiiitj' anl cimIiz ti Huiis; 

ir tPbtcd that tfflaiila tlia Unite] =lfitea I ente t im nu f(,eluig rf 
jli mil, I >.m with e^ual tui h make tho ^^me tie liralisu with 
r pea to tho nolle luJividuil wh ^e conduct 15 pfculi ^lIj iiiiJcr 
liscu sion and I cannot easilj concent from nnjthiti^ I hive 
s en 01 heard that Ijord Ashbuitc 1 e^n in this Hm-ie or e'^e 
«lieie ha\e anv peisonal enemj I retd Ij and cord ally admit 
the e\t«nt of his information , an' x sinceiely idmiie those eini 
iient abihtieb which I have seen displayed in this House nith 
^leit (lofit nnd al\antage to the piibhe and from which I ha^e 
m>self deined pieisure and maauction I reofhlj almit hs 
1 itcgnty, and lis manj amiable ^ualitie^ and if in an\ tl tn^ I 
miy saj, T should with reference to that noUe Lord e\LLel tba 
hmits of the strictest decomm or tlie rules of Parhtmentaiy 
delate I can only say Tilth re£,ird to anvthmg I may s) utler, 
thati befoiehind wish it unsiid Bit hia Lordship knew ani 
t) ose connected with him know that it w the diit" ot public men 
tu scrut nize most =tiictlv the conduct of the tc'fonsible fu\tnts 
Dt the Crown , and they knjw thit on no oceaaion could it be 
miri. impoitant to do so Unn with leference to the suljeit now 
■uider di cussion In Iced after the dechration which his ben 
made bj the light hoc Btionet (Sii R Teel) it k more important 
t scrutinize the conduct of the Goveinment with respect to thj^ 
question thin it first sight appeared necessiij TBe jight hon 
laionet tikes upon himself and upon tlie (joiemment of wh ch 
he is the head, the entire and complete responsibility of the matt«r 
and manner of this important negotiation. Now this negotiatioa 
is not only important in itself, on account of the interests at stake, 
but in another point of view it is of great importance. It is the 
lirst great negotiation which since the last change of MiniMtrv has 
been concluded between England and any foreign power. Coming 
into office after exclusion from power, with a short interval, for, J 
think, upwards of ten years, the Members of the present Govern- 
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ment found that our relations witli the United States j 
one of the most important subjects to wliicli tlieir attention could 
be difect«d. They considered the subject, they stAte, with extreme 
attention ; tliey selected, with the greatest care, a negotiator for 
the purpose of carrying their vieiv'i into effect, they approve, in 
everv respect, of his conduct. The fruits of this negotiation lie 
belo eus al erastcndr ourselves aa uq ng n t 
n rely whether tl s t eatv a just a J prope one— ot merely 
whetl e tl a correspondence be 1 ono able to the ab 1 1 e and 
p bl c sp r t of Lord Ashburton — but, see g 1 o v p obal le t s 
ihit the I resent Go ernment v 11 for a cons de ble t e reta a 
the V post on [over — vbetl e ther^ol y be pa fie nt th 
or I ac fie only n show and nhe 1 e ob the s s em tl ej seen t 
present incl ed to pui^ue t 9 probable th^t tl e h n u and 
nterests of tb a country are 1 kely to be promote i — I sh 11 eon 
men e by mak no- t c n ess on wl ch I th nk the r ght iion Bar net 
opposite wilt admit to be a large one, and for making which, I feai, 
the noble Lord near me {Lord Palmeraton) may consider that I 
merit some degree of blame. Though I am firmly convinced, 
that if this question were tried as a mere matter of right, we 
have, with regard to the boundary, cleai'ly ceded toO' much ; 
though I think we have ceded not only that which we had a 
right to keep, but that which it would in many respects have 
been advantageous to us to have retained ; though I think the 
ncg'ifiiitions, in many of the points mentioned by my noble 
Fiiend, have been on that subject most unskilfully conducted; 
yet I feel, and I have always felt, moSt strongly the immense 
importance of arriving at a settlement of this question. I have 
always felt that when a subject has been agitated during so many 
years — when it has excited so much exasperation— when, on both 
sidts, there is so firm a conviction of the justice of th^ir respective 
claims — something must be sacrific^. It is necessary, I admit, 
under such circumstances, that a compromise should be made. I 
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cannot better express my opinion on tliis subject than by adopting 
the language of the hon. Merober for Halifax at tbe beginiiing of 
tbe present Session : — 

"I am ready ta admit (lay lion. Friend said), that if tlie onuses of dif- 
ferenca between the two oountries are fairly adjusted, if the arcaugemonta 
are euch as to dose the present, and preclude future causes of dispute, I 
am not one of those wlio would attach much importance to a few square 
miles of territory more or less ; but then I must hays a distinct assurance 
that those causes of difference hare acttutllj been removed " 

The condition's, bowever, ■nhii.h I tlimk mysolt entitlei to 
demind, wh^n we have been ceding wh*t tbe i gbt Lon E irinet 
opfosito admita if I nmleistand hini to be oui ngbt are these 
thiee — Fir^t that the dignit) and honour of thi'! cjuntiv ^hall 
II in no lespei-t tompromi-ied bj the manner in nhuh the iinnge 
ment sInU be made To tint condition if I correctly nnderatand 
the light hon Baronet he will, I Joubt not give hi'' assent Tbe 
second condition I must leqmte is, that the treitj [nn-hised iy 
this sacrifice ot oui rights shall be a tieaty which either remo(e? 
all catse of diffeiente, oi it it does not efteU thit it leist does 
nut plice us nitb legard to any of thtm in a dicidedlj Hoise 
po'ition tiian that m which we slool befoie tLe treity waa eon 
eluded , and li'ith I im ent tied tc demand that this treaty shall 
be one which has produced on bith sides kindly and cordial 
feelings and wbieh. lias rendeied the recurrence of anv difficulties 
such as thjse which pieceded it m the highest degree inipiobable 
I regret to saj that I entertain very gr'tve doubts — I mav say 
more than doubts — whethei the negotiations and the tieity 
which has resulted fiom t]iem, will be found to fulfil thew con 
ditions Fust then, as to the question of nitunil binotir I 
may say that it is impossible to lead throu^'h this i.one'.pcn 
dence to compare the letters without exceiticn, ot the English 
Plenipotenti irj with those which emicattl fi sm tbe 4meiiean 
Beeretarj, without being struck with a certain humb e, caiessmg, 
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wheedling tone whieL pei-vades them, and which seems to me 
utterly inconsiatfint with the dignity of the office which Lord 
Ashbui'ton occupied. Many eases, which I could cite, occur to 
me ; some of them — indeed most of them — appear slight at the 
first glance ; hut as Lord Bacon says, 

" A straw will serve to eIiow you wliieh way the wind blows." 

I think it was highly improper on the pai-t of Lord Ashburton 
to state to the goverument of the United States aa a reason why 
he should be especially trusted b> them an 1 why thei *houH -ict 
with moie confidence and coidLahty tjwiida him, that he had 
opposed the last wir with Amenea I think that wii not the 
course an English Amb^ssadoi ought io haie pursued I di'iip 
prove ot that war it jccuired hefiie my time hut i% tir is I 
have obt'imed mfurraation on the BubjpU I thiuL thtt those nho 
joined Lord \shbuiton in uf^^oing thit nir acted a wi^e and 
patriotic part. But I conceive that when a person receiver the 
Queen a command to go forth as her representative he is in 
that capacity the organ of the Governiuput and he la not entitled 
to asl. the favtur and cinhlence of the power towhch he is 
accredited on the giound tliat hi opinion is tpposed to the line 
of conduct which his heen piir^uej by hii Guieinment and by his 
Sovereign thit conduct having been sanctioned and suppoited by 
the voice of the Houses of Loids and Commons Can any hon 
Gentlpman iuimsh mp witli a dij bmatic precelent foi sudi con 
duct? I remember none although I c nleas my own diplomatic 
studies have not b'-en so e\.tpnsive i^ I cjuld wish I d> remem 
her, hinever the negotutons of I'^Oe and if Mi Foi tad 
chosen to do so he might then have male a nieiit with the 
French Govemment of his constant ind determ nei i[ ji iti n to 
tlie wai «ilh France. He might hrive said hi his letter to Tallej- 
rand, " I have been the firm opponent of war. When every one 
ing for war against France, and when the Oppo- . 
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Bition dwindled down to thirty or forty Members, I cried, ' Peace, 
peace, peace I' " But Mr. Fox — the greatest diplomatist. Lord 
Grenville said, who ever lived — knew too well what pertained to 
his duty as a public man, and never by one word did he repudiate 
or disclaim any act of his predecessors, or make any distinction 
between himself and Mr. Pitt. In this ccrreapondence, however, 
Iiord Ashburton expresses his strong disapproval of the hst ii ir 
I will take one document of some importance, and I shill be 
surpi-ised if I do not satisfy the House that a Bt-un his been 
inflicted on the character of this country such -ta it will be i^tt 
difficult to parallel in the whole history of diphmnv "With 
respect to the Madawaska settlement. Lord Asliburton says : — 

"The history and oirourastanoes of this settlement are well tnown to 
you. It was onginally formed from the French establishments in Acfulie, 
and has been uninfetrnptedlj' under Freueh or British dominion, and neyer 
under any other laws. The inhabitants have professed great apprehensions 
of being surrendered by Great Britain, and haye lately sent an earnest 
petition to the Queen, deprecating that being done. Further, this settle- 
ment forms one united community, all oonneetad together, and living soma 
on one and soma on the other sid« of the river, which forms a sort of high 
road between them. It seems self-evident tliat no more inconvenient line 
of bonndarj could wall be drawn than one which divides in two an 
csisting municipality — inconvenient as well to the inhabitants theraBelvas 
as to the authorities under which thej are to live. There would ba evident 
hardship, I might say cruelty, in separating this now happy and contented 

Now, I will put it to the House, can any obligation he stronger 
than that which lies on a Sovereign to keep under his Govern- 
ment — escept where he is bound by justice, or compelled by 
overpowering force, to cede a territory — all those subjects who are 
a,ttaclied to his sway ? The cession of a teiritory, the inhabitants 
of which implore you to retain them under your Government, is 
the very last calamity which conquest brings on a nation, Tlie 
answer returned to this communication by the United States 
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Government is in a very different tone. In<]e(<] tbewliiie Irro 
of the correspondeuee on the part of tte TJnitPd Stites is fiuii, 
resolute, vigilant, and unyielding ; but I must do thpni the juat e 
to say, that except in this single instance, there is no l i=e in 
which offence can be justly taken. 

In this case I cannot acquit the Secretary of the Unite 1 btit s 
of having offered something in the nature of a spnou* afiiont — I 
hope it was not intentional — to the Engl ah Gcienmeit. The 
Secretary of the United States informs Lord Asiiijiirton, m Ins 
reply to the noble Lord's letter, that lie 

'■ Forbears from going into the coneideratjon of tlie maes of other argu- 
ments and proofa, for the aame reasons which restrain jour Lordship from 
entering into an extended diseuesion of the question, as well a9 because 
jour Lordship will hare an opportunity of perusing 3 paper, addressed to 
me by the commissioners of Maine, which strongly, presents the subjecl, on 
other grounds, and in other lights." 

I think that, under the circum stances, I am entitled to aay, that 
Mr. Webster adopts the opinions expressed by the Maine commis- 
sioners. He says distinctly tliat he will not enter into the argu- 
ments urged by Lord Ashburton, because he sends him a paper 
drawn up by the commissioners of Maine, which presents the 
question in a strong point of view. Now, see iu what manne]' ihe 
Maiue commissioners address themselves to Lord Ash burton's 
argument about the feeling of the people of Madawsska. They 
pi^jnounce an invective on the tyranny which they allege England 
has exercised towards that very people. They say, 

"The hard lot and sufferings of these people and of their father?, give 
them a claim to our sympathiea. The atrooious erueltles practised upon 
their ancestors are matters of history. The appalling details of tliem are 
among their traditions. Tlie futhere and mothers hare taught tliem to 
tiieir children. When fleeing from tJieir oppressors in I'^SS, they settled 
down in the wilderness of Madawaska, they believed and nniiei-atood 
themselves to be within the limits and jurisdictioii of the tTuited States, a 
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jjeople of fthoni Franca hiiil been (lie fi-ieiid mid ftllj in tlie nnr wiiicli Imd 
jviBt termiiiated in tlieii- independenoe, aTiil wlift Wfl5 etill llie fi'iftiid nnd 
ally of Franco in peace. Tlieir hietorj aiuce tliat period has lost little of 
its interest. Too few in number, too went in resoiu'css, too remote to 
expect or receive aid, tliey aubmitLed to whatever master a^amed antlior- 
ity over tJiem, Witli a knowledge of their history, and tlie ivroiige they 
and tJieir ancestors have suffered, it will be dlfBcult ior tlie people of 
Maine to bring tbemsel t fb I 1 f tli t th people ai'C opposed to 

living nnder the mild n d g 1 a j f tr f nstitutiona. It will be 
eqnallj ditBcnlt for tl p pi f Mai sat fy themselves tliat it is 

only from a lively and d t d y p tl f these poor Frenchmen 

that ths Government of G t B t n so sol touH to retain possesaon 
of the aoutli bank of tb S J ha t nl n f m the due uovtli line more 
Qum fifty milea up to Fish Eivtr" 
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the proposals you make, if I were not apprehensive that my so doinij 
might be ooustruad into some want of respect for tlie parties from whom 
tiieB« observations have proceeded," 

VOL. JI, 1 
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Then comes in ob-ervitirn respecting the people of Madawaska : 

It IS sufii lently eiplainel in ny plan foi a settlement whv I was 
Bn\ oua not to div de in two jarts, Ly our new line of boundirj tha 
MalinasLa settlnn cnts and I am eoiry to eaj that fh ii formation I 
h n e s iioe reec Ybd loth as to local circum''tanoe3 an! the ini ety of the 
feo] e thenaeiyes, tends "trongli' to confirm my im[.reaMOii?" 

That is to say, as he had said at first, that it would he a cruel 
act— that it would be "an evident hardship," to sepaiatt tlle^e 
people ; that he should consider such a sepat.ition, by placing 
them under separate laws and Governments," a most harsh pro 
eeeding" — that it would be making aliens ot a people who wished 
to remain under the protection of the British Grown ; but still — 
the noble Lord in effect goes on to say — but still, as the commis- 
sioners of Maine say, that it is hypocrisy m the Butish Govern- 
ment to say that these people wish to remain under our protection, 
you may take them. That is what Lord Ashburton says. And 
then Lord Ashburton puts the matter on the ground of humanity, 
and says, — 

■' I had hoped that the other equivalenta which I had offered, combined 
with the sense entertained by the government of the United States of the 
pressing importance of the case, on the ground of humanity, would have 
been sufficient for the purpose I ao anxiously desired ; but perceiving from 
your note, as well as from personal conversation, that concession on thia 
point is insisted upon, I might be j3isposed to consider, whether myansiooa 
deaire to arrive at a friendly settlement would not justify me in yielding, 
however reluctantly, if the latter part of your proposals did not, if 
finally persavcred in, forbid all hope of any settlement whatever." 

This was the miserable result. After being insulted by the com- 
missioners of Maine, and told that the English Government was. 
guilty of nothing but hypociisy in pretending to feel any anslety 
for the people of Madawaska, Lord Ashburton quietly gives them 
up! Now, if it was necessary to give these people. up, was it 
necessary for the English Government to degrade itselft by going 
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to another government, and asking to ha permitted to retain 
sovereignty over them, on the ground of humanity ! Why should 
the Queen of England ask leave to retain control over her subjects 
on the ground of humanity ? I can conceive only two grounds 
on which her Majesty's Government could he justified in resorting 
to the plea of humanity. If the United States had a clear right 
to the territory we might with propriety have begged them to 
forego then claim on the wore of huminitj Again, we might 
have hid recourse to the same plea if ite haj auflered some 
ternble reverse m war, is ne tnon that ifter the battle of Jena 
the Queen of Piu-^sii ilmost went down on her knee";, in order to 
obtain the single town of Magdehurgh , but, I ask, was tbere any- 
thing in the relations sub^sting between Enghnd ind the United 
&tate? to make it imperatne on us to saj, " We hue a right to 
these people, thev are dinging to us for piotpction, we wish to 
retain them undei oui Sovereign's Goveminent, piaj, foi the sake 
ot humanitj, let us dj "o" If the thing was to be done if the 
Government had, after all, made up its mind to sacrifice them, 
why exhibit itself before all tJie world in the degrading position 
of a supplicant to tie United States on the score of humanity. 
Most part of these negotiations were carried on generally at eoa- 
ferences and discussions ; very little of it was conducted by means 
of writing. One of the most important articles in the treaty ia 
the 8th, which appears to have been negotiated without a single 
iine of correspondence having passed between Lord Ashbnrton 
and Mr. Webster. Now, if it was necessary that this country 
should submit to the disgrace which I maintain is involved in the 
Madawaska transaction, why was not that also decided by oral 
negotiation? Why was our humiliation paraded before all 
the world in this correspondence ! Far be it from me to recom- 
mend anything like a contumelious policy towards other nations — 
far be it from me to advocate the adoption of a bullying policy ; 
but I do say that the self-respect which exacts from nations, w;th 
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wliom we are treating — courteous conduct, is essential to the inde- 
pendence and security of a nation. There is a distinction between, 
bravado and the adoption of a high tone becoming the position 
and character of a great nation. I have said that the corres- 
pondence on the Table exhibits a marked difference in the tone 
of the negotiation of Great Britain and the United States. Mr. 
Webster writes on this subject — 

"Your lordship's obaervatioBS, npon the propriety of iirtserying the 
unity of tha Madawoska settlement, are in a great meaeura just, acd alto- 
getlier founded, I doubt not, ia entirely good motives. They savour of 
humanity and a kind regard to the interests and faelings of individuals. 
But the difficulties seem insuperaUe." 

Well then, can any human being say, that our honour was not 
concerned in preserving to the British Crown this territory of 
Madawaska, the settlers upon it being anxiously desirous to I'emain 
under out sway. Observe, too, the tone in which Mr. Webster 
receives even the mildest and gentlest remonstrance on tlie part of 
Lord Ashburton. Lord Ashhurton had ventured to express a 
doubt in the correspondence relative to the Carolim, whether, in a 
particular instance, the American government would possess suf- 
ficient control over its subjects in tlieir conduct towards other 
states — a very natural doubt, considering what has 1 
late years. Mr. Webster, however, did not suffer the o 
to pass for a moment without replying to it, and he declared — 

" It ia for the Ctngress of the United States whose attention haa been 
called to th bj t, t y wh f th p vi ht to be made to 

expedite p d 5, h as d t your Lordsliip's 

question^ twdt] Isafy telh t y that the goverii- 

ment of th U t d State 1 !d t I t ]y full d posed, but fully 
competent t 7 t P t y p pi wh h it avows or 

Boknowledg d f Itil J 1 ty d U g hieh it owes to 

foreign go m t th t bjeet 

I ask any one to compare the letters of Lord Ashhurton and of 
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Mr. '\Vebster from the beginning to the end of the corj'espondence, 
and to declare whether an entiiely different spiiit does not pervade 
eveiy sentence of them. 1 think, therefore, that I have made out 
some ground at least on which to support tie first point which I 
proposed to establish, and that there is grave reason to doubt 
whether the dignity of the country has no^ been grievously com- 
promised in this negotiation. The negotiation, I must observe, far 
from settling al! the points in dispute between the two countries, 
has placed some of them in a worse position than that in which 
they pi-eviously stood. At this late hour I will confine myself to 
only one of these points. I undertake to prove tbat, with respect 
to that most important point of dispute between the two nations, 
the light of visit, the treaty of Washington lias placed us on a 
worse footing than we stood on before. The right of visit has, it 

w k w d rong feeling in the United States, and 

b gh h n B n pposite has declared that the British 
G n b ndon it. Now I wish to understand 

m h C m pp te, what construction they put upon the 
w d h g h of the treaty ? It runs thus : — 

Tl p ua pnlate, tlvat anch ahull prepare, equip, and 

m ta Be ooaat of Africa a Buffieient and adequate 

q , esscl^ of suitable nnml>ers and descriptions, 

to carry in all not Jess than eighty gaas, to enforce, aepftrately and reepee- 
tively, the laws, rights, and obligatioos of each of tbe two conntrieB for the 
Euppressioa of the slave-traile ; tlie anid sqnadrons to be independent of 
each other, but the two gorernmenta stipulating navartheleaa to give such 
orders lo the officers eommanding their respective force?, as shall enable 
them most effectually to act in concert and co-op(?iation, upon mutual 
consultation, as eiigeneiea may arise, for the attainment of the true object 
of iliiB article; copies of all snch articles to be eonimunicated by each 
government to the other respectively." 

Does that article mean that we have ceded tbe right of visit or 
not ) The right hon. Baronet bas told us distinctly that it does 
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tit It thttl dthUted 

St t ; T! i,lit I B t f I i t ud h ht t k 
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d t f th Am t w tl f n t h q t n, 
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that th htl t 1 t t h ibt p p f 1 1 as 
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H M J ty h t fi d th t tj th th t t J es n t 

1 d th gl t t t d tl Am p ea 1 t h t fied 

ttl thttl Dly h tha 

m d f ttl 1 g d I fe 1 q t > t t tn 

d i J th f d t t 1 t d m ty It w td h 

b d gh f th m t w t t p 1 f tl p t d 
whHh h tth Itff fiyrsbt 

th > h d wh 1 hfis tl 1 f d hi 

p Jdf 1 mdtttflt It p ddtlt 

1 t y I 11 I q 1 t f I ai t Ij d 

p t ly th I gl fs d bl t f h I t is 

t 1 d th q d t act w h to bt tl 

m d n ! ^^hy !j i « t t to f 

tl bt f 1 d by th tL h t t to t 

t W th h 1 f b g t t 
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collision ? Here are two squadrons, commanded by high-spirited 
officers, and manned by gallant crews— the one being instructed 
to do that which tlio olher is told to consider an outrage on their 
flag. No device could have been more elaborately and ingeniously 
conti'ived to destroy the chance of maintaining pacific relations 
between the two countries. It is a curious circumstance that tliis 
article, so important in itself, and so strangely framed, is one 
respecting which not a single line of explanation is to be found in 
the coiTespondence — everything respecting it would seem to have 
passed in conversation. "Which of the two suppositions am I to 
adopt? Am I to suppose that Lord Ashhurton, not intending to 
abandon the right of visit, yet in conversation with Mr. Webster 
inadvei-teiitly let fall some expressions which induced that gentle- 
man to believe that he did abandon it. [Sir B. Peel : No.] 
I accept the right hon. Baronet's denial ; but then, look at the 
other horn of the dilemma. How came it into the head of Mr. 
Webster, within a week of the signature of the treaty, to inform 
tho committee of Foreign Affairs of the Senato that we had given 
up the right of visit ? — and how came it into the head of the 
American President to make the same declaration ? I am unwil- 
ling to attribute this apparent misapprehension to intention or 
misrepresentation on the part of the American authorities. Per- 
haps it is better to suppose that Lord Ashburton, in his conference 
with Mr. Webster, allowed his speech to get the better of him. 
I have sometimes observed that that able and ingenious man, 
when on the floor of this House, allowed his speech to get the 
mastery of him, and so has given utterance to words which he 
had not well weighed before, nor could accurately remember after. 
To suppose that the government of the United States should, 
before the ink of the treaty was yet dry, have committed an act 
of state craft such as its conduct if insincere would he, is to 
imagine a proceeding which could not he accurately described in 
very mild terras. However, the first proof we have of the 
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amicflble effects of the tretity of Washington is, that on tjie fii'ct 
dny of tlie Session, the J'lime MinisUr of England ia obliged to 
rise in t!ie House of Commons and contradict what tlie American 
president had stated about the eighth article. This is not a 
symptom betokening the existence of that state of Hinity whicJi 
v% have been brought to espect would be the result of the treatv. 
I cannot help referring to another point, I allude to the bill intro- 
duced into the Senate respecting the Oregon territory. That such 
a bill should have been carried by a majority, is sufficiently 
indicative of the state of feeling in America towards this country. 
It sliould be borne in mind, that the senate is not dependent for 
its existence on tlie popular will ; it is elected, not by adcmoeratie 
body, and endures for six years. It is a body which comprises 
fimongst its members a lai'ge proportion of the men of the 
greatest weight and moat distinguished for their ability in the 
United States. When such a bill as that about the Oregon ter- 
ritory can find supporters in such an assembly, it shows the state 
of public leelmg which his sprung up m America from the Wa>.h 
iiiJTton Ireitv One other matter conneetPd with ths Mew of the 
oueslion 1 miy refer to It was it must be admitttd "suffi lently 
urffracious conduct on the part ot the \mencan mmmtei it Pani 
t;)eneral Cass to interfere to prevent tiance fr m liining m the 
treatv of the live jowers on the sutiect of the nt,ht of snaich 
]Jut WT it necessirv th^t in the very first speech which the 
Amencin ^'resident made after the signing of the treaty of 
"Wash ne on le should take credit for having m that reopect, 
triistratod the poll y of tngland » J his is another proof of the 
ainit? which has sprunt^ up trom tie Treaty ot Washington 
LooL again at the language u^eil m the Senat* — not only the 
lavsiiBire of those wl o entertained strong fee Imgs against England 
l-at of Mr I d oim wl o was alw lys suj posel to le faiourable to 
this country. What did lie say, when speaking on the right of 
viMt''. He said, that if England put any other interpretatioiv,on 
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llie treaty tlian that in which it was consti'ued in Amciioa, she 
must " do it at hei- peril." Does this look like a pacific result ? 
The right hon. Baronet tells us that he has not abandoned one 
particle of his position, and he will not, of coin'se, now disgrace 
the country by receding. The noble Lord had spent eight or 
nine months in arranging a treaty which is to secure peace and 
friendship, and what is the result ? Are not the syniptoma of 
pugnacity still gi'cater than they were before ? And is not tliia 
the natural result of the course which has been pursued ? What 
other effect could be hoped for ? How can any nation respect a 
Government which has ceased to respect itself ? I said before, and 
I now repeat, that, instead of procuring for us the blessings and 
advantages of peace, the course pursued has every tendency to 
plunge us speedily into a war with America ; and it is because of 
the strong sense which 1 entertain of the advantages of peace, and 
because I feel that the policy indicated in the papers before the 
House is not calculated to insure peace, that I now express those 
sentiments. It will not do for this country at one moment to 
take certain steps in the cause of humanity, and shortly after to 
retrace them when resisted by other nations. The moment we 
abdicafe any one object because of the resistance of another 
power, England loses the high place which she holds amongst the 
n t n n 1 tl n j tl po^ w II b n ng n ta 

d m nd t f 1 a f n ^■^ hat 1 d 1 n h P n h 

1 p rb Th y 1 e fch n fJ t n f m th m tan and 

a n ta tl> f to tl mj 1 f \m a is one to ha 

f 11 w d Th y 3) I 1 t M C t bully the F 1 h as the 
Am Pe^dnth InadFan 11 nt mph 

o the gant p t ns n f th h ghty land E y 

th ng n th nt y n p to mak t n bj t f gen 1 

en ■} w tl tl at lU g at j w f mm se we 1th (s 

e t mp ts fl g fl tng n a all nt bute to 

that fte t It 3 ea y t talk f the f eat f J ly and to 
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attribute tlio feeling of bfistiiity to that, but it is well known, 
ereiyboJy knoii?, that even the pnwers ivbo are paities to tint 
treaty, entertain a feeling of envy towards tliis countrj-. Under 
tlieae circum&tances, I am satisfied that if you suffer yourselves to 
be treated itilh anytiiing like contempt by other nations — if you 
allow any doubt to arise as to the spirit with ivhieb you are pre- 
pared to maintain the interests of tJiis country in your dealings 
with the other powers of the world — if you allow it onee to be 
thought that the higher the ground taken by others the lower 
Mill be your tone, and (be more submissive you will become— if 
you allow tliese impresiicns to go abroad, founded upon your 
public intercourse with any one nation, then I am satisfied, I say, 
th.it you will soon have to contend with more than one enemy for 
your place among the nations of the world. I do not say that these 
are maxims which can be used by every Government. I do not say 
that there may not be some petty principality or some insignificant 
republic to which they would not apply, that there may not be 
some Duke of Lucca or some republic of Geneva that might not 
find it safe to adopt them ; but I say that that is not the state of 
our country ; that she has been too great ever to find her safely 
in bumble littleness. If she cannot find safety in her firmness and 
her dignity, England can never find it in subserviency and shame 
These are my charges against this treaty. Allowing, in the first 
instance, that the boundary line is not the only direct source of 
censure, I say that the negotiation generally has been conducted 
in such a manner as to lower the character of this country. And 
secondly, I say that the negotiation has been so conducted, and 
the ti'eaty has been so framed, that it has left one of the most 
serious causes of invitation more inflamed than before. I say, that 
one article of the treaty has been ratified in one sense at "Wash- 
ington and in another sense in London. I say, that you are both 
sending your squadrons to meet each otLer under circumstances in 
which they can be scarcely friendly. I see no symptoms leading 
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me to believe that the effect of all your humiliation has been to 
obtain any kind feeling, any esteem, any respect from the United 
States. On the contrary, as far aa I can judge the disposition on 
th p t f p bl m n th U ted =^1 t I th' k th y m t 
bl tl ttb tp I tl t 1 I t t th ryhgh 

desltet at ht wit tmjwhl 

th fc t I t! f 1 g f th tl p rs f th 

w Id to 1 y tl ff t t wh t J h d w th th 
U tel t t Ith kl th p t h 1 1 h t tl y 

1 t g ly p fit by d pt g tl ropl t th ty th 

U t d Stt All tl f th t th p 1 y f 

J il h I f dly p fi — d !■ li f y 

1 dth f L 1 Askb t t w — m Ikly 

t! th p 1 y J pt d b & t t th 
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Mb. Speaker, the riirht hon. Gentleman ["Mr. Sliaw] who has just 
sal (iown commenced hia speech :□ language presenting, I think, a 
somewhat singular contrast to its close. He began by saying, that 
he ooneeiyed it a sufficient reason for voting against the motion 
that he should thereby imply a want of confidence in the Minis- 
ters ; and he closed his speech by declaring, in language not to bo 
jnisunderstood, his own want of confidence in them. And in truth 
I have seldom heard a Government less efficiently defended in 
debate (I speak of this evening), for every Gentleman who has 
addressed himself to the question before us, whether on the right 
or the left. Sir. seems to me to have directed hia attack — though 
not always has it been upon the same ground — against the policy ■ 
pursued by the pi'esent Administration. I aay, every Gentleman 
who has addressed himself to the question, for the speech of the 
hon. Member for Belfast was merely a speech against the Eepeal 
of t>-e Union. The noble Loi'd, Sir, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land used an expression much resembling that with which the 
lii^ht hon. Gentleman the Member for Dublin University com- 
menced his speech. He said, this moUon must be considered aa 
a moljon of censure on the Govej'umeut. I confess tliat on some 
jBiounda it must be so considered. 1 do not think it the only 
object — that of throwinjj censure on the present advisers of the 
Crown ; but alliioujrh it is not the piincip.il object of those who 

» ItimsBi-il. 3d Series, vol Itji, p. 796-808. 
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support the niotion, I cannot consider ifc as a i-eason against our 
supporting it, that it does by implication throw a ccHauro on her 
Majesty's present advisiirs. For I am come, Sir, to this deliberate 
opinion, that to their conduct in opposition, and to their conduct 
since they came into office, we do really owe in a great measure 
the difficulties with which we have now to contend ; and it is also 
my opinion, that since those difficulties arose they have not shown 
any disposition to meet them with wisdom and with justice ; and, 
finally, that so far as I can judge from the declarations they have 
made respecting the policy that was expected from them, we have 
to anticipate calamities even worse than those which they have 
already encountered. I am justified, Sii', in saying, that the present 
state of things which so justly alarms all men of all parties ia, to a 
great extent, to be attributed to the part they pursued before and 
since they gained the reins of power. Sir, it is impossible for us 
not to remember that two years ago the repeal agitation did not 
exist ; that from 1835 to 1841 the agitation for repeal did not exist 
in any formidable form ; that during the whole administration of 
Tjord Normanby and of Lord Fortescue, Ireland was in a situation 
in which I firmly believe the present Ministry would gladly see it 
again; that whatever expressions may have been used by Mr. 
O'Connell — a very able speaker certainly, but not the most con- 
sistent speaker— not a speakei- from whom the expressions that 
drop one month can be deemed any indication of what he may 
utter the next— whatever, I say, the expressions made use of by 
Mr. O'Connell in addressing large crowds, the fact undoubtedly is, 
that in tlie years during which Lords Normanby and Fortescue 
administered the Government of Ireland, that country presented a 
moat marked contrast to its present position ; nay more, I have 
upon this subject the distinct admission of the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government himself, that there is something in 
his position and in the character of the party of which he is the 
head which places his Government in Ireland under peculiar difS 
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culties. We cannot Lave forgotten tJiat in 1839 the right lion. 
Baronet declared tliat the difficulty which lie felt principally stood 
in his way, when at tliat time ealle<l to power, was Ii'dand. It 
was not the colonies — it was not the foreign affairs — it was not the 
finances — no ! But, said the right hon. Baronet, "I will be frank. 
I will not attempt to disguise that the main difficulty of my position 
is Ireland." T!ie right hon. Baronet judged rightly. Undoubtedly 
it was so, and it is so ; and why was it so ! and why is it so ? The 
right hon. Baronet felt it then ; he had still stronger reason to feel 
it now. What was it i Was it not because in that party, of which 
the right hon. Baronet is the head, was to be found eveiy person 
who had made himself justly obnoxious to the people of Ireland ! 
Was it not because in that party every man was to be found who 
had always been — as far back as memory could go— on the side 
of the few against the many ? Was it not that in that party 
every man was to be found whose peculiar delight had been in the 
contempIaUon of such parts of Irish history as showed the traces 
of severity — perhaps severity that could not he contemplated with- 
out pain, and that spoke of victories that should have been fol- 
lowed hy no triumph ? Was there not to be found in that party 
every man whose favourite toast and tune was something odious to 
the great body of the I]-ish people ! Was there not to be found in 
that party every man .who had been obstinately opposed to Catholic 
emancipation ? or who had been among the last lingering yieldeis 
of slow, reluctant, ungenerous concession ? When at last public 
danger rendered it impossible to hold out any longer, was there 
not to be found in that party every man who did his utmost when 
emancipation had been yielded, to prevent its being carried into 
effect! every body who cried out against the first appointment of 
an Irish Catholic Privy Councillor — every body who exclaimed 
against the appointment of a Catholic Secretary to the Admiralty 
or a Lord of the Treasury ? Was there not to be found in that 
party every creature who let loose his virulent tongue to call the 
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Irish Catholie preacliers " priests of Baal V — everj' scribbler who 
termed thera "surplieed ruffians?" Was there, in fact, a single one 
of those whose efforts had long been directed to rousing np against 
himself and his party the aversion of the Irish people, who was 
not to be found among those who followed the right hon. Baronet 
and raised him to power ? And the right hon. Baronet must have 
known the feelings of the people of Ireland. He must have known 
that however cautious, careful, and correct his own language and 
proceedings may have been, he stood t th h d f p ty 
which had long wantonly outraged the f 1 g^ t th I h p j i 
and must be obnoxious to them. Well, 8 h as tl p t n 

of the right hon. Baronet in 1839. Circ m t d wh h 

kept him from power for two years lo g y t y ^ d 

symptoms seemed clearly to show that h 1 th [ ty f wh h 

he is the head — as his abilities iinquestio bly t ! h t 1 — 
would probably, at no distant day, occupj th p t p t 
nnd I sliould have conceived that any w m 1 y ] t t 

men— nor is the right hon. Baronet d 1 1 t f w 1 m 
pfitiiotism — I should Lave tliought that, 1 h ra ta 

nny wise men, and any prudent men d y p t t 
liaving a strong sense of the difficulties tl 1 1 y th y f tl 
iidministi'ation of affairs in Ireland, throu h th h 1 1 f I f, th t 
had been i-oused against them by their fri d Id h mp! j d 

the I'emaindi^t of their time on this std f th H rl h 

done their best to conciliate the attachm t fth I hp jl 
Instead of that, the noble Lord tlie Memhe f N th L h 
who tten acted with the light hon. Baro t a M !" f th 

Cabinet, in the next year intjoduced his bill for disfranchismg the 
Iiish people under pretence of registering their votes. It is hardly 
necessary for me. Sir, to say anything of that bill, after what has 
been done with it by its authors themselves ; but at the same time 
it is impossible not to look upon the history of that year and the 
following one, as to the position of t!ie party now in power 
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respecting Ireland, iiid ahoie ill Q:>mi Mi ig it v,i h tli ir profes- 
siona, their deciaritions, and tlieir protestation'; The noble Lord 
asked the Government if thej mean to bring in a measure to 
correct the evils ot the registration "-jstem in Ireland! He 
declared the eul presbmg — the morality of Iieland endangered! 
Are you not, tie noble Lord impatiently said, piepared to avert the 
danger ? to meet the evil ! The ansvi er of the Go\ emment was, 
that tliej were not at present prepared to hring in any such 
measure ; then, I said, the noble Lord will bring in a bill. The bill 
was brought in, but it was no sooner examined, than it was con- 
demned by almost every Member for an Irish constituency. All, 
with one voice, declared it to be, though called a measure of regis- 
tration, a measure of disfranchisement. Unjust and odious as it 
was, however — offensive as it was to the pride and keen sense of 
wrong of the Irish people, the bill was pressed forward night after 
night. I never saw, or heard, debates carried on in so vehement 
and contentious a spirit. I have never known a minority (it 
became soon a majority) so well tr^ned and disciplined. My hon. 
Friend, the Member for Halifax, tried to throw an impediment in 
their way. He said, " Do not legislate for the Irisli voters till you 
have legislated for the English." He made a motion to tliat effect. 
"No," said the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), "the eases are not 
parallel ; there are no evils of this kind in Englaud, they are not 
iu |je met with except in Ireland — there they are so rank that they 
must be put down — delay would be too dangerous ; you cannot — 
must not, wait for English legislation. Pnblic morality is endan- 
gered—perjury is the prevailing practice. This is not a mere ques- 
tion of details, of registration, or revising barristers ; a great State 
crisis is here — a great principle is at stake ;" and the noble Lord 
forced on his measure. He overruled the motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax. He was determined to carry it 
before the English measure on the subject was brought in. The 
bill, however, did not pass in that Session, and in the ensuing 
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Session the noble LoTd came <Iown again with his favourif* mea- 
sure. The Gorerninent interposed, and said they thought it pre- 
mature to legislate with respect to the I'eglstration of electoi's till 
tliey had defined the franchise. Again the Bohle Lord said, " No ! 
it ivaa not necessary to define the franchise :" and again the nohle 
Lord pressed on his disfranchisement hill, as it was justly called. 
"Well, the plan prospered ; the delusion — not the first of unfounded 
delusions — prevailed ; the noble Lord succeeded — he and his party 
are in power ; two years have elapsed, and- this great moral evi! is 
vet unabated ! We now hear nothing of " peijury ;" nothing about 
those enormous frauds of the people of Ireland, which had long 
been polluting the Legislature ! We ask, " Where is the bill ?" 
We are tokl, " The Government desire first to settle the English 
franchise." We agree in the propriety of that ; but why was it 
not assented to by the party opposite when we proposed it ! Then, 
again, we are now told, forsooth, that " when the measure is 
looked into, it is found to be a measure of disfranchisement." 
Ti le But were jou not tjld so before? Was it not proved to 
jott oier ind over ag'iin and that m fJie cleare t mannei ' We 
aie now told that we lie t) have a Regi'tiation Bdl with a fran 
cbise lefined based upin the poor rate fLord Stanley the fran 
hiio WIS not define 1] It wis it least an ilter^tion f the 
Iicfoini Act The ii^iit hon Baronet (Sir J Giah-iin) said he 
wris pledged to William 4th, or somfhndy else not to alter the 
Eeform \ct j et he voted in favour jf a bill ostensibly to regul ite 
the legi'itiation of voters in Ireland but which absolutely altered 
til Eef rm Act in its spirit and etHt-nci ani plicel the franch se 
on an entirely new bi'iis The right hon Baronet ind hn tiiends 
now speak of the responsibility of ofiice ; but has an opposition no 
responsibilities! Have men who have ruined the country whilst 
sitting- on this side of the House, no responsibility when they go 
over to the other. An opposition, Sir, has responsibilities ; and I 
should blush if I did not show, in my own conduct, that I am not 
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unmindful of tliem. But the noble Lotd, as soon as he finds the 
responsibility of Government lie at his own door, will not ventnre 
to do an act which, from its great unpopularity, wben he was in 
opposition, he attempted with no other object than to obstruct the 
Government of the day. By all these and similar means, you 
(addressing the Ministers) were raised to power, and do you sup- 
pose tliere is to l>e no reetoning for such conduct! Happily, yes. 
As political as well as private probity is tlie best policy, your time 
of retribution was to come, and by t!ie course you then toot, a 
deep distrust was generated in the minds of the Irish people. I 
■was Bui'prisei:! that it did not come sooner, for undoubtedly, from 
whatever cause it arose, there was a lull, and a doubt how you 
would act, A notion got abroad that something great was to be 
expected from the Aiiministration, but the very mode in wLich the 
right hoa. Baronet formed hb Irish Ministry, showed on what prin- 
ciples the Government of that country was to be conducted, and 
upon those principles it has been conduct«d ever since. After the 
lectures he formerly read to us on the inconvenience of open ques- 
tions and discordances in the Cabinet, I own I was surprised at the 
formation of his Ii'ish Administration. He told us over and over 
again formerly of the evils resulting from joining in the same 
Government individuals whose opinions were decidedly hostile ; but 
what did he do when he came to form his Irish Ministry ! With 
regard to a Secretary, I am bound to say that he made the very 
best choice in his power ; but one thing made me wonder, and that 
was the manner in which the. right hon. Baronet dwelt upon the 
excellence of that appointment, for he made it appear the peculiar 
and eminent fitness of the noble Lord (Lord Eliot) arose out of the 
votes he had given against the right hon. Baronet. This was rather 
a curious gi'ound for a Prime Minister to take when pronouncing a 
panegyric ; but then, in direct defiance of bis own doctrines, tlie 
light hon. Baronet pairs with the noble Lord a Gentleman of whom 
I desire to speak with all respect, and who privately deserves to be 
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SO sputen of, who certainly was taken from the other extremity of 
the party. It was impossible, perJiaps, to iiud two men whoso 
views with regard to Ireland were so diametrically opposit* as 
those of the noble Loivi and Mr. Sergeant Jackson, The very fii'st 
debate upon education exhibited the very best Pariiamentajy set-to 
between the Secretary for Ireland and the Solicitor-geneml for 
Jrelfind, that was perhaps ever witnessed. We had the whole of 
that side of the House vehemently cheering the Solicitor-n-eneral, 
while the unfortunate Secretary was obliged U> content himself with 
the approbation of this. la fact, no more direct and obvious oppo- 
sition coald have been established than that which existed between 
the two managers ol difleient departments of the IiTi Goveinment 
And this has been from fiist to last the whole sjstem, bat I will 
do whit justice I can to the right hon Baronet and his Oolleagnea, 
and I «ill siv for them that I belieie they have goieined Ireland 
as well as they coull foi \eiy "hame They hid no choice but 
eitlier to act with the mout glaring inconsisteni-i , or to govern 
Ireland ill, thev have holdly faced the chiige of mi.onsi,toncy , 
the ret mutation on the subject of the Registration Bill, muat hive 
been bi'fer indeed to the noble '5ecietary tor the Colonies , bat the 
system was to be i.anied thiough, and the recintition must be 
made. The same sjstem his penided your wl ole polici You 
tiike up a certain plan of national Irish education, your So]ii,itor 
general attacks it with the greatest urulence— you mike him a 
judge, jon place on the Episu)pU bench a Pieiate knonn to be 
opposed to It You talk of impiitialit> in the distribution of 
appointments, ind ^ et you place in the very highest offlr es p^ r^on'., 
however respectable, who must be regarded by the people of Ireland 
with t?ie utmost enmity and distrust. What is the natural effect? 
Your fiiends are cooled— your enemies are not conciliitted ; you 
may learn this ftict from the whole Orange press, if you will not 
take the word of your supporters ; and in a very short time the 
spirit of hostility has grown np to a height never before .equalled 
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in Ireland. At tJiis moment tlia language of every man of every 
party is, that we have arrived at a most formidabii; and alarming 
crisis ; on one hand you ai'e reproached for not conceding with 
alacrity, and on the other for not coercing with vigour. Out of 
your own circle, not a man in the country, in Parliament or out of 
Pai'iiament, speaks of your Irish Administration with the slightest 
confidence. Nobody supposes that this repeal agitation can go on 
from year to year without some decided measure; and what has 
been the distinct intimation from the highest authority — fi'om the 
Home Secretary, who is in fact the Chief Minister for Ireland, when 
the Secretary for Ireland is not in the Cabinet ? He has declared 
that concession has been cari'ied to the utmost. True it is, that an. 
hon. Member this night has endeavoured, in some manner, to 
explain away those words ; but even he could not have explained 
or defended what followed — I do not mean to lay any stress upon 
. expre^ions which the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) him- 
self explained I merely speak of that wiiich he avowed in the 
cleai-est manner — which he did not attflinpt to retract ; he told us 
almost in as many words, that he repented all he liad done towards 
Catholic emancipation ; he had supported it, lie said, in consequence 
of hopes which had not been realized, while the prophecies of the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth in IBlt had been too complete!/ 
veriiied. He recanted all his opinions on this subject in words as 
clear as any he could employ ; the best part of his political life 
has been wasted upon an object he regrets to have attained, and all 
he has now to do is for the rest of his time to live and repent. We 
must, therefore, understand from the Government, tliat concihatory 
policy is at an end ; concession has been canied to the utmost, and 
the right hon. Gentleman is sincerely sorry that even Catholic eman- 
cipation was granted. I do not mean to state that he said anything 
to show that he would support the repeal of the Emancipation Act, 
but if words Lave a meaning, his words clearly showed that he 
d it had ever been passed. In my opinion, some of the dis- 
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conteit in Iielind anses fiom cau'ies wlich legialalicn cannot 
collect 1 ut :t seems to mp that the present e\treme iiolence of 
that feelirg } as been pioducPil bv the m sccndiiU of tlie paity in 
power b th it fh« t me tl ev tame into ofin,e inJ ifterwarda. 
Their difficulties bema; sf grett Ministers ippear to ha\e made up 
their mm Is to this and this onlj tliat all their actions shall bo on 
the side ot coen,if a and severity and that thej will do nothing in 
tha wiy of kin Ineas and eonnhation On th^ subject of the Arms 
Bill I hiie no e\travag<*nt teehug Althoug^h I have voted for an 
Arms Bill in Iielind jet as a general ink I believe it to be a 
most inefliaent me-jsure I 'ij this notficm an ulwcuation of 
Ireland alone, but from conversing with men of great experience in 
other parts of the world. Men of great military and political 
abilities in India have universally told me that disarming orders 
invariably produced this eft'ect, that Uiey took away arms from the 
well-afFeoted, and left arms in the hands of the dangerous. At all 
events, you cannot deny that you have introduced into yonr Arms 
Bill irritating clauses which can have no value in enforcing its pro- 
visions. Then, look at your executive measure — your dismissal of 
magistrates. You could not dismiss them for reasons which I, for 
one, should not have censured, but you must dismiss them on the 
moat unconstitutional grounds you could di.icover. You could not 
dismiss thera without even violating the privileges of this House. 
You have a Chancellor talking about speeches in this Honse, with 
no official declarations, and, in fact, amounting to this — that when- 
ever a Minister of the Crown declares against a measure every man 
must be turned out of tlie commission who opposes it. I know, 
that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland cannot seriously maintain such 
a proposition; but what can we think of a Government, which 
ought to be the most cautious of any, adopting the acts of that 
learned Lord^aefs of the most grave nature— for the turning of a 
iiiagisti'ate out of the commission of the peace, is one of the 
strongest measures, and one in which the strictest adherence to 
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form is absolutely necessary ! A wise Governnient would not 
Lave coupled itself to any measure, adopted by any of its officers, 
bowever bigb in station, if tbe recognition of iiis acts involved a 
breacb of tbe privileges of tbe House. Ho wise Government, Sir, 
would bave adopted aucb acts, wbich must bave been done in baste, 
because it is only tilling every magiati'ate In England tliat be must 
not g ve e [ as o to n oj nion bostile to any act of Parliament 
wl cb tl e tco er ment of tl e day stated in tbeir place in Parlia- 
ue t m t be n 1 nta e I nv late. Sir, it may be tbougbt that I 
1 all too n b [ n tl ese two solitary acts, but I must be per- 
m ttel to em d tbe Hou e tbose are tbe only two acts wbich you 
bave opposed t tl 1 1 M C C 11 d 1 t 

stat« wlien be d U E pa. 11 Am % lit 

it witb deep t t It 
differ from G t I i 

exbausted— I 1 t tl k tl t 
resources proc d g 1 

tbe Union no m bis p ss l 
tliat I would t t CO th m 

impossible to I t j 1 
tbe same So* It tl 

tbe contrary, tb y 11 
liament legislated for Ireland, . 
Ireland was governed, first, by ■ 
sword. I do not believe that tbe bon. Mover was borne out wben 
be reprehended tbe liglit bon. Bavonet for saying that he would 
pi'efer war to a dissolution of the Union. Tbe question is not 
between dissolution on the one band and war on tbe other, for in 
my opinion war must inevitably follow dissolution. I have already 
said that legislation eaii afford no relief to some of tbe evils of 
L'etand. One of these is absenteeism, and as to fixity of tenure, I 
would rather be-a learner tban a teacher. Some of tbe projected 
measures of redi'ess would be useless, and others would be mei'e 
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coiifiscatiun, and to oonfis(,ation I would never give my consfint, 
Nevei-theleas, I ara not prepared to say, certainly not after the 
debate of to-night, that much may not be done in the way of 
legislation to impro4e the relations hetween landlord and tenant; 
but there are legi&Utu e and aJminiatratn e reforms perfectly in your 
powei. It IS pnsaible for you to correct tlie manner in which public 
patronage is bestowed. I do not say that I would give Parliamen- 
tary offices to Merabeis who were opposed to the Government, bnt 
you stand in Ireland in this position, that you would find it difficult 
to piotnote persons who h.*¥e been j(ur hearty ind zealous iiienjs, 
and nho wculd not be regarled with dislike ind dis(ra=t b> the 
III h p ojle Foi what ^ 7u have hilheito done amiss you must 
new suffu penaiii.e ani the penini.p is the bestonal ot your 
patrol ige upon men vho have not been your generil supporters 
In m\ op mon that is a \erj light jenance too, when we htk \t 
such cises is those ci Mr Lefroj an 3 Mr Sergeant Jrfck&nn, who 
■were rewirded loi whit thej did in jour senice The lelu'ial to 
bestow patronage without regard to mere politicaJ claims may be a 
good reason wliy you should retire from office, but it can be no 
reason why Ireland should be mis-governed. You say that you 
mean to settle the elective franchise on a new basis, and next year 
you must come down with a new bill to inform us who are and who 
are not to be electors ; in that measure you may adopt a concilia- 
tory couree without the slightest hazard to the public peace. Let 
us consider our situation ; we are beyond all teaching, if the expe- 
rience of the last few weeks has not taught us that a formidable 
Irish leader is much more formidable out of the House than in it. 
The measure of registration is studiously kept hack from an uneasy 
feeling : if it turn out to be like your former measure of this kind, 
it cannot but excite the strongest opposition, md the moot angry 
feelings ; but we cannot expect from you i truh fan and libpril 
measure, since it would expose a vast system cf iIlIu i n let 
why should you hesitate? You h<ivo alitidv toramenLcd 3 ur 
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course of humiliation ; you have already drunk of the cup, and the 
best thing you cau now do is to drain it to tlie dregs ; if it be 
bitter, i-ememher you mixed it for yourselves. One subject I must 
epeak of— the situation of the two churches with relation to each 
other. Without any advice from the right hon. Member (Mr. 
Shaw) I should carefully have abstained from aspersions upon the 
chairaeters of individuals, and from expressions as to the institutions 
which might be considered abusive or scurrilous ; but let any Gen- 
tleman take any of the celebrated defences of the establishment, 
whether by its greatest, ablest, and uncompromising advocates, 
Warburton or Paley, or by names of smaller note, and if he can 
mate out anything like a case in favour of tlie present Protestant 
establishment in Irelani I 11 t [ h q t la 

it not the plain and gre t bj t f 1 h t t t tl m 
body of the people! L t t f fi t d ty p 1 ly I pi 
tically to instruct the p If 1 re tt k d th 1 h 

establishments of Engia 1 f b tl 1 Id t ts d t 

at <mce be rested npoa tl p t, wh h b all th t ts 

it with the church est bl 1 m t f I I d I t th hi 
evil of the voluntary s t m t be f 3 t! i t t t t 

religion in Ireland ? Eoe t H m t 11 ] assag i tl 

on a former evening by th 1 V mb t B 1 ti t t f 1 
highest importance to h St t t ct th Sf t h tl 

priesthood, who teach th t sa f tl p [1 lip t 

hood might otherwise fl Iff * I'l 1 

power ? Can any body deny that the evil of a want of connection 
exists in the highest degree in Ii'eland ? If tlien, your Protestant 
church in Ireland possesses also all the evils of the voluntary sys- 
tem, is it not something strange and startling to be told that it is 
an institution sacred and inviolable? The arguments seem t« 
resolve themselves into this :~That six or seven millious of Roman 
Catholics are compelled, in the year 1843, to acquiesce in the 
degradation of their own religion, and submit to the Protestai.t 
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domination of one million. Let me, however, l>e distinctly under- 
stood. I do not say that it would he necessary, or eTen that it 
would he desirable, to subvert and utterly to destroy the Pi-otestant 
establishment in Ireland. I would preserve vested rights inviolably, 
but it is necessary that the church should be reduced to a stiict 
proportion to the wants of the Protestants. Everything it is now 
in the power of the Goveniment to do should he done for the pur- 
pose of putting the two religions on a perfect equality in point of 
consideration and dignity. I believe that this would be found a 
most beneficial and useful reform, and we have in favour of it an 
instance the best that all history can supply. The right lion. Mem- 
ber for Dublin University told us that if the Church and State 
■were dissevered in Ireland, there would be an end of the Union in 
two years ; but it is natural and proper that we should look at the 
other instance of a legislative Union, which presents itself at once 
to our eyes, and which is strictly analogous. When Scotland was 
united there were circumstances which indicated that it would not 
be more permanent than the Irish Union ; it was effected after long, 
and violent, and bloody hostihties ; there was also a case of disputed 
succession, and the language in the Highlands was as different 
from our own as that prevalent in many parts of Ireland, Forty- 
three years have elapsed since the Union with Ireland, and why, 
after fort3''three years had elapsed since the Union with Scotland, 
was ihpre not as much danger of its terniinatinn ? Why was 
there no agitation— no disturbances i There were plenty of causes 
of dissatisfaction and circumstances that seemed to favour a project 
for severance. There was Lord Bute's administration, Wilkes's 
election, violent political contents, much satire, bold invective, but 
no movement, no mobs in favour of disunion, nor the speech of a 
solitary agitator in favour of Repeal. One of these Unions has 
turned out the most happy and the most firmly wf.iWisIied th.it 
was ever known among men, while in forty-three yeai's after the 
Union with Ireland we find millions of men throwing out the loudest 
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and most violent aspersions upon th^t metsurp Is it n t, then 
natural to loofe a little at the piineiiile'i on which the Uc Unions 
were esHblished ! As fir as regards lepiesentiton Ireland hia 
the advantage for Scotl'^n 1 wa= allowed a much smaller niimber 
of Members but nhen the Union with Scotlan 1 w-w effectei the 
great "tt hig stitesmen Vomers H'lhfai. vad others smceeded in 
inserting a elau-^e i,oiit^ining T lull ree gnition of the religi n to 
which the people li ScctUn 1 were fondly and firmlv attacliel If 
the Union with Ireland hid contained a simdar wise and just pic 
vision, it is m^ beliet that we shculd not hive heird a murmur 
against it and th it it would h-ive been as inviolably maintained is 
the Union with S otknd I am pirsuaded that it is still in youj- 
power to repiir to a great extent this gieat (miisi n in tl e lush 
Act of Union Like the hon Membei f r Mallow who so aVly 
addressed the House this evening, I did not wish for the predomi- 
nance of the Koman Catholic religion ; but I do wish to see the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic religions equal in dignity and in 
honour, and that to neither should any ascendancy be ^ven. I 
believe that if this course had been taken at an earlier period, a 
great calamity might have been averted, and, I believe, that by 
taking it still the evils by which we are surrounded may be avoided. 
I wish I could entertain any hope that the present Government is 
about to adopt such a salutary policy ; but at all events it will be 
some satisfaction to me to mark by my vote, that although tlie 
discontent in Ireland is partly attributable to the delusions of 
demagogues, and partly to causes which legislation cannot correct, 
yet that it has been inflamed to its present height by a system of 
unjust and injudicious Government, and that by adopting a sound 
and wise policy it may yet be allayed. 
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AUGUST 11, 1843. 

Hi had hoped that his hon. and kamed Fmnd [the Attorney- 
General] would have given such an explanation as would have ren- 
dertd it nnneeessary for him to addiea. the House on the qneelion ; 
but with great coneem, he must deolare, that, after listening to the 
observations of his hon. and learned Friend, he fell more uneasiness 
respeeting the bill than he did when the di.eu.sion oommenoed. 
He could assure the right hon. Baronet opposite that he had not 
the smallest intention of making an, charge against the Govern- 
ment on Ibis occasion. He was aware that a similar treat; was in 
contemplation when the late Ministry was in office, and he gave 
the present Minister, full credit for having intended nothing, butto 
connect more closely the relations of amity between the two coun- 
tries, and the promotion of justice. He, however, looked with 
some anxiety to some portions of the bill, and he seriously entot- 
tmed an opinion, which wonld probably startle hi. own FHends 
as much as the hon. Gentlemen oppo.ite, namely. Hat the best 
course the Government could take would be to drop the bfll, and 
cancel thai part of the treaty to which it referred. He could not 
concur m the fundamental principles which his hon. and learned 
Fnend had laid down on the subject of ext,adition-a word by- 
Ihe-bye, which seemed to be introduced into the English langu'age, 
and which, therefore, he might bo excused for emplojiag. Uo 
doubt :t was a great evil that murderer, and robbers .loald escape 
* HsnsarJ, 3(1 Seriei^ vol list p. 568-672. 
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pimiahraent— it was an evil to tiie country from ^^'llich tliej fied, 
as well as to that in whick they sought refuge ; tut, nevertheless, 
he must he allowed to ohserve, that in another part of the world 
in which he' had bad an opportunity of hearing tlie matter dis- 
cussed, it was considered esseiitial to a good scheme of extradition 
that there should be between the two contracting states a general 
assimilation of laws, manners, morals, and feelings, as would make 
it impossible that any condnct ehould he pursued by one state 
which would be grossly shcckmg and fet^rtling to the olhei This 
had been Uie course pui'^ued m India undei successne govern- 
ments. Our Goieinment m Indii neier deh'veied i fugitive cri- 
minal to a power which was likelj to tiy him upon piinciples 
which, accoi'ding to oui views were gr«,sly unjust noi to a power 
which was likel> to inflict a pum*ment ■shocking and honible to 
civilised men. Those were the piinciples on which thev acted in 
India. Suppose there w is a country so barbarous and absurd as 
to punish offenders bj the oideal ct red hot ploughshares would 
it be proper to estaVlish extiadition with it! Should we give up 
offenders to be subjected to that pumhment! And taking his 
hon. and learned Friend's illustration, if any nation were to he so 
utterly absurd as to enact that a bachelor should be broken on tlie 
wheel for an offence for which a married man would be merely 
fined, would his hon. and learned Friend contend that we should 
have a treaty of extradition with that nation! As regarded the 
treaty with France, he saw no objection to it ; and if such a treaty 
as the one under consideration had been entered into witii the 
Northern States of America, in which the reports of our law courts 
■were quoted, and the very details of our legal proceedings were 
adopted, it would have been productive of advantage. But in the 
Southern States the unfortunate relations between master and 
slave came into operatioi). He meant te give no opinion on the 
flubject of slavery in the United States. He thought that it was in 
the high^t degree improper for Members of tliat Houae to pass 
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censures on the nst tut ras of i e ^n ccutitr es, and if he wanted 
a warnm^ ti date ] irn trom that to i ae ho should find it in the 
exhiLiticns whioh Ameiicin oiatora had ma le when descanting on 
internal questions apjeitiinng to these ishnds. ffi alluded to 
the ijueation ot alaiery merely for the puijose of ohserving that 
there was a fundamental difference in that respect between the. 
law of England ar t America and that hflerence in the law occar 
sioned i diflerenee in manners usages and hahits, which would 
c e t 1 f(i ulties almost insuperable, to the execution of a treaty 
of trtlton between the two countries. Now, a word with 

espe 1 1 the law. He did not wish to misrepiesent his hon. and 
lea ned F end, and hegged it to be nnderstood that ho was seek- 

ng for nformation on the question he was about to put. Ho 
ea nee ly w shed to know in what sense his hon. and learned Friend 
un lerst. d the words murder and piracy f His hon. and learned 
f end ould say that those words must he interpreted according to 
the law of the country in which, the offences are committed. Now, 
there are many acta which would be classed as muixler or justifi- 
able homicide, accordingly as the relations of slavery might be 
recognized or not in the place in which they were committed. He 
would give one instance of this. A woman in England, attacked 
• by a ravisher, had a right to defend herself, and if she should kill 
her assailant, the act would be declared justifiable homicide ; but 
if a woman in Georgia should slay her ravisher, or if a Quadroon 
girl should act so, she would be held guilty of murder. Take the 
case of a slaie who had committed murder in his own defence. 
Suppose a man scourged him, pursued him, the slave had surely a, 
right to resist, and in his defence, to till his assailant ; by the law 
of England that would be justifiable homicide, by the law of Geor- 
gia it would be wilful murder. In the case of the Creole, his hon. 
and learned Friend said he bad recommended the Crown not to 
give up the slaves ; and, no doubt, he was quite right in doing so; 
but what would his hon, and learned friend have done under this 
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act i He {Mr. Macatiiay) should like to hear a definition of piracy. 
Suppose any person were to ky hold of us, clap us under hatches, 
and take us to sea -with a view of selling us, there could not be a 
doubt that, by the law of England, individuals so held in confine- 
meut would have a perfect right to seize upon the ship, and to take 
it into the first port where tliey thought themselves likely to be 
Eecure- But if the persons held in confinement on board of such a. 
ship were convicts, in the legitimate charge of officers appointed to 
take care of them, the same act would be piracy. Theie could not, 
surely, be any objection to the insertion in the hill of some clause to 
tliis effect : Provided always, that in any ease of a charge against 
a slave, he should not be delivered up if the offence with which he 
was charged would he one justifiable if committed by a freeman. 
Eodid not mean to propose these as the precise terms of the 
clause. That his lion, and learned Friend would he much better 
able than he to draw up. The next point on which he felt anxiety 
was the mode of trial to which a fugitive slave would he subjected. 
He could BOt agree with his hon. and learned Friend that England 
Lad nothing to do with the mode of trial that might be adopted ; 
not could he believe that the nature of the punishment to be 
awarded was unimportant. Another question presented itself to 
Lim. Suppose the man was acquitted in America, what was to be 
done with him then! ^^^as he to remain a slave in the hands of ft 
mister m<.en*ed ly the attempt to lun iway ' Would the slave's 
hfe m f-uch i eise be sift e^ en -tftei his a quittdl ! No for in 
some sUfPS of the Ameni^n union the law held it no trime to 
ciuse the death of a shie 1} what Asas c-illed legitimate correc- 
tion Anl be it remembeied that he naa talking, now n<.\ of a 
guiltv but an innocent man and he must tay tUt he could not 
contemi-late such things without the gre-itest d eU as to the 
eflect" the-v were likeh to hue on ur niti i al chiiictei We 
had nothing tt d certainly with the laws of Ameiici, but we 
must not on that account make ourselves tlie slivc citcher* of the 
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Americans. Suppose, even, her Majesty's Government pnt a 
liWal construction on tliia biJl, tie question was, what construc- 
tion tlie Government of the United States would put upon it! 
He believed that the view taken- of the treaty in the United 
States was, that if a case similar to that of the Creole were to occur 
again, that the " pirates and murderers," as tliey were called, in 
America, would he dehvered up under this act But was this 
country prepared to submit to such a thing ! If her Majesty's 
Government had made up their minds that they would not be the 
slave-catchers for the United States; and if the United States 
Government persist in taking a different view of the obligations 
of the treaty from that taken by h M j t j Q minent, would 
it not be better to cancel this t tj t By d g so, they 

■would be guilty of no breach f g g t, f h power of 
doing so was expressly reserv d th t ty t If It, however, 
her Majesty's Government n a ted 1 11 th 1 L that of the 

Creole occiirred, and then whil th y p t mt p tation upon 

the treaty, and the Go\ernme t f tl U t d State put a differ- 
ent interpretation upon it, it vi ry p S)> bl th t th most serious 
consequences might arise. 

The Attorney- General said, that in all the cases put by the right 
hon. Gentleman no doubt could arise. The bill expressly said, that 
the fugitives must be ti'ied by the laws of the country where they 

Mr. Macaulay asked, whether he were to understand, then, that 
an action not criminal in a free man, could not be held to be cri- 
minal in a slave 1 

The Aiiomey-General said he was of opinion that an English 
magistrate would not be at liberty to enter into the question as to 
■whether the fugitive brought before him was a slave or not He 
could only enter into such questions of common law as might 
arise out of tlie case, and if the accused person was not sliown to 
be a criminal, no extradition could take place. 
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1 CANNOT refrain, Mr. Speaker, from congratuktJBg you and the 
House that I did not catch your eye when I before presented ray- 
self to your attention. I should have been exceedingly sorry to 
have prevented any Irish representative from addressing tlie Housa 
on a question so interesting to his country ; but peculiarly sorry to 
have stood in the way of that <ientleman (Mr. J. O'Brien), who 
pleaded the cause of his country witii so much force and eloquence. 
I now wish to submit to the House those reasons which appear to 
me to vindicate the vote I am about to give ; and in doing this I 
am sorry to say, that I shall not feel myself justified in following 
the course traced out to us by my hon. Friend opposite, with all 
, that authority which he, as he justly states, derives from his vene- 
rable youth. I cannot agree with the hon. Gentleman in thinking 
that our best course is to suffer her Majesty's Government to go on 
in their own way, and give us the measures which they have pre- 
pared, seeing that the way in which they have been for some time 
going on is an exceedingly bad one. Sir, the ground on which I 
support the motion of my noble Friend is this — I conceive that 
Ireland is in a most unsatisfactory, and, indeed, alai-ming condi- 
tion. I conceive, though for the remote causes of the disorders of 
Ireland neither the present Government nor any living statesmen 
are responsible — that the immediate causes of those disorders which 
now peculiarly alarm us, will be found in the conduct of Her Ma- 
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jesty'a present advisers. I eoncene th^twlipn those disorders bad 
reached in autumn an alarm n^r hnght I er Majesty's Ministers did 
not show in any part of theit conductj either hy their legislation or 
their administration, tliat they ju'^tly appreciated tJie natui'e of 
those disorders, or were aware ot the proper mode in which they 
should be treated, I see no Mgns of promise for the future of a 
policy better than that which they have hitherto followed. I loot 
forward, certainly, with deep uneasiness to the state of Ireland. I 
conceive that, in such circumstances, it is the constitutional right 
and duty of this House to interfere ; and I conceive that my noble 
Friendj'Ey inviting us to go into a Committee of the whole House, 
Las proposed a mode of interference which is at once perfectly par- 
liamentaiy and convenient, as it is undoubtedly called for. Now, 
as to the first of these propositions, it will not be necessary for me 
t t any t m n n ttempt to show that the condition of Ire- 

1 n 1 n h h may justly inspire groat anxiety and alarm. Gn 
that p nt I n e that both sides of the House are fully agreed. 
That o) t y S te t about one-fourth of the United Eing- 

d m n 1 p lat n t uly more than one-fourth ; superior, pro- 
bably n nt n 1 f tf In a to any area of equal size in Europe ; 
pss dfap tn hch holds out the greatest facilities for 
coram at 1 Tst eq It any other country of the same extent 
ill the world ; an inexhaustible nursery of the finest soldiers ; a 
country beyond all doubt of far higher consequence to the prospe- 
rity and greatness of this Empire than all its far distant dependen- 
cies, were tliey multiplied four or five times over ; superior to 
Canada added to the West Indies, and tliese both conjoined with 
our possessions at the Cape and in Austi'alasia, and ivith' all the 
wide dohiinions of the Moguls — such is the state to which you have 
reduced it, that it is a source not of confidence and strength, but of 
alarm and weakness. How do you govern it? Not hy love, but by 
fear ; not as you govern Great Britain, but as you govern the recently- 
conquered Scinde ; not by the confidence of the people in the laws 
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and tlieir attachment to tlie Constitution, but by means of armed men 
and enti'endied camps. Undoubtedly this is a fact wbieb.if we knew 
nothing more, would fully justify the House of Commons in entering 
into a grave inquiiy, in order to ascertain why these things are so. 
That these thiugs are so, is undoubtedly to be ascribed, as I said, 
partly to remote causes, independent of any which have a bearing 
on the parties of the present day. To dwell long on those remote 
canses would be out of place, and would occupy the attention of 
the house unnecessarily ; and yet I think we can hardly do justice 
to tliis enquiry except by taking at least a hasty glance at them. 
When we seek for the primary wu^es ot these disorders, we must 
look back to a period not only beyond the existence of the present 
or late administrations— beyond the time of any living statesmen, 
but to times anterior to those m whiih the party names of Whig 
or Tory were first pronounced — anteiior to those of the Puritans, 
to whom the hon. Member for Shiewsbuiy (Mr. Disraeli,) in his 
very ingenious speech, altnbuted the calamities of Iceland— ante- 
rior even to the Reformation &ir, the pnmary cause of the evils 
of Ireland is undoubtedly the mannei m which that country became 
annexed to the Engl h C otvn It was effected by conquest, and 
conquest of a pe la bnd The mere annexation of the country 
to the Er glish don n o o 1 1 1 ave been no disadvantage to Ire- 
land, an 1 m ght ha e bee a benefit to both ; but it was not a 
conquest I ke those ve !ia e been accustomed to witness in modern 
Europe. It was not a conquest like that which united Lorraine to 
France, or Silesia to Prussia. It was a conquest of a diff^irent kind, 
well known in ancient times, and down to our own days practised 
in rude or semi-civilized nations — the conquest of race over race, 
such a conquest as established the dominion of the Mahrattas in 
Gwalior, or that of the Spaniards over the American Indians. 
That, I think, was the first great cause of these disorders, and the 
effect has not by any means ceased to act. I believe the very worst 
of tyrannies that can exist is the tyranny of race over race. I 
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telicve Uiat m enmity mliicL ever existed letween njitiuus separated 
by seas and moimtains, aggi'avated as it may have been by long 
enmity, baa ever approacbed the intense bitterness wbict is cbe- 
risbed by aations towards eacb other, v/h.m tLey ace geogrsplii- 
cally and locally interaiingled, and vet have never morally amal- 
gamated. And Las jiot a feeling like tbat wLicb reigned in tie 
breasts of the Spaniards and Mahrattas towards their conquered 
slaves been excited, by your own boasting and tauufs, in a great 
part of the people of England towards ttieir brethren in Irelaid ? 
It might have been hoped that the lapse of time and tlie conse- 
quences of civilization would have lie&led the original evil— that 
what we have seen in our own country, which foiineiiy suffered 
under the same evil, and suffered moat cruelly, would have taken 
place also in Ireland. Here Celt and Saxon— Dane and Korman 
— aU have been fused down and melted togethei', to form the great 
and united English people. A similar amalgamation, we might 
have hoped, would have taken place in Ireland ; and I believe it 
would, hut for the circumstances under which it was attempted to 
force the Reformation on that country. Then came new divisions 
to stre gthen and embitter the old. The English colonists adopted 
the uew^ loctrines as they had been embraced in England ; the 
aLor g nes remained true to the ancient faith, alone among all the 
mt ona ot the North of Europe. Then a new line of demarcation 
was 1 a n theological antipathies were added to the previous dif- 
ferences ■jnd revived the dying animosity of race, continuinn- dis- 
sens o s ind perpetuating a feud which has descended to our own 
t m s Then came the occurrences to which the hon. Member tor 
Sb e vsburj refened in his speech. It unfortunately so happened 
that tl e ap rit of libei-ty in England was closely allied with tbat 
Bp nt n theology which was most zealously opposed to the Catholic 
Church. It did so happen that those who wished for ai'bitrary 
government duiing the l7lh century, were closely allied with the 
leaders of the old religion, and not with its theological opponents. 
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Such ni"ii I n tLc one h 1 P H U 1 M If 

liowevei CTniiient 'Ipfen 1 i 1 m tl t fi li i, 

their widest ettent the I t f f U 1 1 4 

iiberty, jtt alwiya mad pt t th t ! — th 

Roman CatliohM On th tfi h I tl j u. h 
respected the free lights of y 1 t t t d tt.ra 

all beti-ayed a propensity t f tl I f tl C h 1 

Eubjeots. James I. rega J d th m th , Ch I I 

showed them great favour and attachment ; Charles 11. was a con- 
cealed Catholic; James 11. was aa avowed Catholic. In this 
manner it happened, throughout the whole of tliat century, that 
our slavery and their freedom meant one and the same thing, and 
tliat tlie very events, dates, and names which in the mind of an 
Englishman were associated with the gloiy and prosperity of his 
country, were associated in that of an Irishman with all that had 
worked the niin and degradation of his. Tate the name of Wil- 
liam nr., the memory of the battle of the Boyne. I never recol- 
lect being so forcibly struck with anything as with a circumstance 
which occurred on a day I have every reason to remember with 
gratitude and pride— the day when I had the honour of being 
declared Member for Leeds. While I was chaired, I observed that 
all the windows were filled with Orange ribbons, and the streets 
crowded witli persons veaiing orange favours all these were in 
favour of Catholic Emanwpation, and immated with the strongest 
feeling to contend tor equality of rights being gi anted to their 
Catholic fellow-subjects I could not help observing, thit the 
Orange ribbon seemed rather inconguious ' Not it all," was the 
answer; "under an Orange flag- the Whigs of Yorkshire have 
always banded together. An Orange flag was carried before Sir 
George Saville, one of the fij'st persona who stood here on the basis 
of equal rights for all." The very chair in which I sat, it was 
added, was the chair in which Lord Milton had been carried, when 
he gained the victory in the great cause of religious liberty against 
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Lord Harewood. Now, wLat effect ■would this have produced in 
Limerick ? It would liave been, at once considered as a inari: of 
ti'Jumph over and insult to the Catholic party, iriarking a disagree- 
ment at every point in the history and even of the moral being' of 
these two nations. Twice during the century of which I have been 
speaking tbo Catholic population rose against the Protestants; 
they were twice put down, and both times with a large annexation 
of land on the one side, and confiscation of property with the inflic- 
tion of severe penalties on the other. The first insurrection was 
put down by Oliver Cromwell, the second by King William. 
Each of these eminent leadeiB, after hia victory, proceeded to est^ 
tlish a system of his own. That of Cromwell was simple— strong, 
fierce, hateful, cruel ; it migbt be comprised in one word, which, as 
Lord Clarendon tells us, was then constantly uttered in the Eng- 
lish army— extirpation. What would have been the consequence 
if he bad lived no one can tell, but his object is stated to have been 
to make Ireland completely English ; liowever, he died, and hia 
plans were interrupted. This policy vanished. The policy adopted 
by William III. and hia advisers was, in seeming, certainly less 
crael, but whether in reality le^s cruel I have my doubts. The 
Irish Catliolics were to live, multiply, and replenisii the earth ; but 
they were to he what the Helots were in Spavta, or the Greeks 
under the Ottoman, or what the man of colour now is in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Catholic was to be excluded from every office of 
honour and profit ; his every step in the road of life was to be fet- 
tered by some galling restriction. If desirous of military glory, he 
was to be told, you may go and gain it in the armies of Austria or 
France; if he felt an inclination for political science, he might 
meddle in the diplomacy of Italy and Spain ; but if he remained 
at home, he was a mere Gibeonite — a " hewer of wood and drawer 
of water." Bad laws badly administered, fostered and increased 
the ill feeling thus begnn ; and to this period and to these laws 
may be referred the peculiar and unfortunate relations between 
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landlord and tenant which to this day deform the social state of 
Ireland. A comhination of rustic tyrants was opposed by a host 
of rustic banditti, -who appeared under various names, at intervals 
of four or five years, during the whole of the last century. Courts 
of law and juries existed only for the benefit of the dominant sect. 
The priesthood, of which we heard some anecdotes the other night, 
and very striking they were, who wei'e revered by millions as the 
dispenseis of the Christian sacraments and the great teachers of 
Truth, who were considered by them as their natural guides and 
only protectors, were ordinarily treated by the dominant faction, 
including the hulk of the gentry of the country, as no man of 
common good nature Would treat the vilest heggai'. A centurv 
passed away, and the French Revolution awaiened a spirit of 
liberty throughout Europe, Jacobinism was not a natural ally of 
Catholicism, but oppression and misery produce strange coalitions, 
and such a coalition was formed. A third struggle against Pro- 
testant ascendancy was put down by the sword, and it became the 
duty of the men at the head of affairs to consider what measures 
should be adopted to give for the first time peace and good order 
to Ireland. Little as I revere tlie memory of Mr. Pitt,. I must con- 
fess that, comparing the plan he formed with the policy of Crom- 
well and William, he deserves praise for great wisdom and huma- 
nity. The Union of Ireland with Great Britain was part of his 
plan, an excellent and essential part of it, but still only a part. It 
never ought to be forgotten that his scheme was much wider in 
extent, and that he was not allowed to carry it into eff'ect. He 
wished to unite not only the kingdoms, but the hearts and affec- 
tions of the people. For that object the Catholic disabilities were 
to be removed, the Catholic clergy were to be placed in an honour- 
able, comfortable, and independent position, and Catholic education 
was to he conducted on a liberal scale. His views and opinions 
agreed witli, and were, I have no doubt, taken from those of Mr. 
Burke, a man of an understanding even more enlarged and eapa- 
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cioua tbaii his own. If Mr. Pitt's system had been carried into 
effect, I believe that the Union with Ireland would now have been 
aa fully secure, and as far out of tlie reach of agitation, as the 
Union with Scotland. The Act of Union would then have been 
associated in the roinda of the great body of the Catholic Irish 
people with the removal of most g^ling disabilities. All their 
religious and national feelings would have been hound up with the 
English connection; and the Parliament in College-green would 
have been remembered as the most tyrannical, the most oppress- 
ive, the most venal, according to its deserts, the most corrupt 
assembly that ever sat on the face of the earth. In saying this, I 
can be giving no offence to any Gentleman from Ireland, how 
strong soever his national or political feehugs may be, for I only 
repeat the sentiment which has been expressed by one of his own 
countrymen. Mr. Wolf Tone said — 

"I haveseenihe corruption of WeetminBter Hall, I have seen jobbing of 
all sorts in ooloniiil I^islatures, I have seen corruption in the Council of 
Five Handred, but anything bordering on tlie infamj of College-green 
naver entered the hesrt of man to fonoeive." 

Not only, I say, would the Union, if the measures I have alluded 
to had passed, have been associated in the minds of the Cathohc 
population of Ireland with gi'cat wrongs removed, with great bene- 
fits received, but those benefits must have inspired a corjespondiug 
feeling of gratitude, because they were conferred when England 
was at the height of her power, and in the moment of victory, I 
believe if those measures had passed, we should not now have been 
contending with agitation for the Repeal of the Union. Unhap- 
pily, however, the Union alone, of all the measures planned by 
Mr. Pitt, was carried, and the Irish Catholics found that they had 
not the name of natioijal independence, that which to them, how- 
ever little its intrinsic worth, was a source of pride, and that they 
had obtained no compensation by an addiiJon of civil and religious 
liberty. Henca the Union, instead of being associated in their 
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minfis with penal codes abolished generously, and religious disa- 
bilities swept away, became an emblem of disappointed hopes and 
violated pledges. Nevertheless, it was not even then too late. It 
was not too late in 1813 ; it was not too late in 1821 ; it was not 
too late even in 1825 ; if the same men who were then, as they 
are now, high in the service of the Crown, would have made up 
their minds to say that which they were forced "to say four years 
later ; even then the benefits of the policy of Mr. Pitt might have 
been realized. The apparatus of agitation was not then oi'ganized, 
the Government was under no coercion ; that which was afterwards 
given in 1829 might have been given with honour and advantage, 
and might, most probably would, have secured the gratitude of the 
Irish Catholic people. But in 1829 concession was made, and 
largely made— made, too, without conditions, which Mr. Pitt would 
undoubtedly have imposed — but still made reluctantly, and with 
obvious dislike — made confessedly while the Government was in a 
state of duresse, and made from the dread of civil war. "Was tliat 
concession calculated to inspire the minds of the In'sh Catholics 
with gi'atitude and content ? Had it not rather a tendency to 
inspire Ihe minds of those Irish Catholics with a feeling and opinion 
to be most deeply lamented, that they could only obtain redrew 
by opposing the Government ; with the evil effects of which we 
are at this day contending ? Could these men forget that they had 
been coming before the English Parliament for twenty-seven years 
as suppliants, representing, pleading the justice of their cause — 
urging the lights of conscience and the civil liberty of the subject 
— pointing to previous solemn pledges, to the promises of Mr. Pitt, 
even to the supposed promise of Gfeorge IV. when Prince of Wales, 
and pleading and urging all these reasonable ai'guments in vain ? 
Could they forget that the most profound thinkers, the most elo- 
quent orators, had waked and toiled in their cause in the English 
Parliament — and had failed to procure them redress. Mr. Pitt 
endeavoured to fulfil his pledge, and he was driven from office. 
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Lord Oiren villa and Lurd Grey endeavoured to do less indeed than 
Mr. Pitt proposed, but some portion of that whicii Mr. Pitt pro- 
posed to carry into effect, and they too in turn, were obliged to 
abandon power. Then came Mr. Canning ; he toot pai-t witk the 
Catholics, and he was rewarded by being worned and hunted to 
death, by tJie party which ia now in office, and of nhith he was 
perhaps the. most distinguished member. And when lie, one of 
the brightest ornaments of Parliament and the eloquent advocate 
of the Catholic cause, was laid in his grave, then the Catholics 
began to look to themselves for aid, to display that formidable 
array of force, just keeping within the limits of the law, which soon 
produced most memorable consequences, and led to a result which 
their noblest advocates had been unable to achieve. Within two 
years aft«r that great man was carried broken-hearted to his resting 
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great part of that immense mass of discontent and moibid feeling 
which has come down to us in our day, as a proof of the constant, 
uninteiTupted misgovemment of Ireland from the reign of Henry 
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II. to that of William IV. These sre tlie evils with which the 
statesmen of the present time have to deal. And bow for the imme- 
diate cause of the present alarming condition of Ii'eland. There is, I 
conceive, if I understand it rightly, a great predisposition to disease, 
but not of absolute paroxysm. Ireland is always combustible, but 
not always on fire. The right hon. Baronet opposite, during that 
time when he appeared before the public as a candidate for the 
high situation heat present fills, announced himself under the title 
of a physician, and he used several metaphors, if I remember 
rightly, drawn from the situation of a medical mas at the bedside 
of a patient, If I were to follow out the metaphoi's of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I should say that Iceland — I do not accuse the 
right hon. Baronet of having poisoned hia patient who was in an 
ill state of body, but that the malady was one which, by former 
good treatment, had been long kept under, and one which, by the 
continuance of such treatment, might have been subdued, until the 
whole system had become, in the course of time, restored, and the 
patient giaduaily placed in a sound and healthy condition. But 
the right hon. Baronet's policy has been to apply irriUuts, which 
have produced nothing hut a series of paroxysms— every one more 
powerful than its predecessor — and now the condition of the 
patient, unless you adopt most decisive measures, threatens a most 
formidable crisis. It is impossible to doubt that the Administra- 
tion of Lord Melbourne was popular with the great body of the 
Catholic population of Ireland. It is impossible to doubt that the 
two viceroys he sent over to Ireland received a larger share of 
approbation from the great body of the Irish people than any vice- 
roys from the time of William III. We inow that during his 
Administration great perils threatened the Empire in other quar- 
ters; but we know also, that to whatever quarter the Government 
might look with apprehension, to Ireland they might look with 
confidence. When some designing men raised disturbances in 
England, and an insurrection was threatened, troops could be 
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spared from Ireland, "When an insurrection broke out in one of 
our colonies— an insurrection, too, in wliicli it might be supposed 
the Irish Catholics wonld be inclined to sympalliise, seeing that it 
iraaihe insurrection of a Catholic population against an English 
Protestant domination, even then the Catholics of Ireland remained 
true in all things to the general Government of the Empire, and 
Ireland could spare troops to suppress the insurrection in Canada, 
And no one, I believe, doubts, tiiat if in 1840 there had been an 
nnfartunate necessity to go to war, and if a foreign power had sent 
an army such as once before appeared there, on the shores of Mun- 
ster, that army would have met with as warm a reception as if it 
had landed on the cosst of Kent or of Norfolk ; and no one doubts 
that there would have been a general determination on the part of 
the Catholic population to defend and support the Throne of Queen 
Victoria, Under what circumstances and by what means were 
these effects produced ! Not by great legislative boons, conferred 
by the Government upon the Irish people— for that Government, 
although it had the inclination, had not the power, against the 
strength of a powerful minority in this House, and of a decided 
majority in the other House, to carry any such legislative measure. 
No, it was merely the effect of an Executive Administration, which, 
crossed and thwarted as it was at every turn, contending, as it had 
to contend, against the whole power of the Established Church, 
and a veiy formidable portion of the aristocfccy and tlie landed 
genti'y, yet, with such means and such powers as it had, endeavour- 
ing honestiy and in good faith to remove the religious distinctions 
which bad been maintained in practice after they were abolished 
by the law, and to conciliate the affections of Uie Irish people. 
And I cannot help thinking that if that Administration had been 
as strong in Pariiamentary support as the present, if it ba^l been 
able to carry into full effect measures for extending to Ii'eland the 
benefits of the British Constitution, that in one generation, by such 
administration and legislation, the Union would have been as secure 
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against popular agitation as is the trial Ly jury, or Ihe most 
revered part of our Constitution. But this waa not to be. During 
six years an Opposition, powerful in numbers, formidable in ability, 
selected tLe Administration of IreTand as the object of their 
fiercest, deadliest attacks. Those Lord Lieutenants who were most 
popular in Ireland were assailed as no otheis had ever been 
a5saile<l ; and assailed, too, for those very efforts of their adminis- 
tration which were the chief causes of the conciliation of the Irish 
people. Every legislative Act, too, without exception, introduced 
by that Government for the advantage of Ireland, waa eitier 
rejected altogether, or mutilated. A few Catholic gentlemen, men 
of eminent ability and stainless character, were placed in situations 
which I can only say were below their talents and desert. Those 
appointments were hailed with great satisfaction by their country- 
men. And no wonder 1 For 1 60 yeare of proscription, of ban and 
oppression, during which the powers of eloquence, as great as those 
of my right hon. Fnend the Member for Dungarvon, and of other 
omamenfa of his country, wither in utter obscurity under penal 
and disabling laws — after a century and a half of proscription, 
during which no Irish Catholic attained to those honours in the 
State to which his talents and character were entitled, unless he 
apostatised from his faith, and betrayed his country — at last a 
Catholic was sworn in of Her Majesty's Privy Council ; a Catholic 
took his seat at the jBoard of Treasury ; and another appeared at 
the Board of Admiralty. Instantly all the underlings of the great 
Tory party raised a yell of rage, such as the " No Popery" mob of 
Lord George Gordon, to whom reference has this night been made, 
could never have surpassed. That is one example of the feeling 
which was exhibited with regard to the Catholics, and of which we 
have not been without manifestations in this debate. The leaders 
of the party, indeed, even at that time seldom joined in that cry — 
although I could mention one, and, perhaps, even two eminent 
instances to the contrary — but the leaders of the party were 
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accused of listening to it, and of enjoying it ; of encouraging it, 
and of benefiting by it. It was not necessary for their purposes 
that they should do more. Still there were aoiae public expres- 
sions used which sanctioned that outcry. " Aliens !" was the 
phrase used by one leader. " Miniona of Popery" was the term 
employed by another. The Catholic priesthood, regarded with the 
deepest reverenceand love by their flocks — and, from a!l I have 
heard, I believe they deserve that reverence — were assailed with 
most scuirilous epithets and rancorous abuse. They were called a 
"demon priesthood," and "surpliced ruffians." They were stig- 
matised from the Protestant pulpit fls " priests of Baal" and as 
" false prophets" whose blood, like that of Jezebel, was to be licked 
by dogs. Not content with throwing these obstacles in the way of 
the Executive Government, and mutilating every measure brought 
jn for the benefit of Ireland : the Opposition of that day assumed 
an offensive attitude, and determined on bringing in a measure of 
their own for depriving Ireland of one of her advantages. They 
called it a measure for the Registration of Electors, but they now 
admit that it was an Act of Disfranchisement. I desire to take my 
description of that measure from no lips but their own, and what 
they would not then admit they admit most fully now. We said, 
if you impose a much more stringent mode of registration, you 
disfranchise the great body of the Irish voters You denied it then, 
you admit it now. Am I to bel tl t y d 1 not know all this 
as well in 1840 as in 1844! H n f t l n stated now that 
was unknown then ! Has a singl a m nt b n brought forwaid 
now that was not then urged, ani u ged twenty thirty, forty times 
on the floor of this House! But u e pi nation is, that tJis 
responsibility of office now rests upon you — that is, that you use 
your power to injure your country only when you are in Opposi- 
tion, as a means of getting into office. Well, Sir, in piace these 
Gentlemen are. It was very fit that such service should have its 
reward. It has had its reward. Seyei'al causes concurred to place 
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them in tlie situation they now fill ; but I believe tbe principal 
cause to have been the discontent which they excited in England 
against the Irish policy of the late Govei'nment. I believe that to 
have been the principal cause — and that it was a principal cause 
will hardly be denied. But in the eagerness for the contest they 
called up a spirit more easily evoked than laid — the spirit of reli- 
gious intolerance. That spirit placed them in power, and then 
began their punishment, which continues to this day, a memorable 
warning to unscmpulous ambition. It was pleasant for tbem to 
hear the sermons of the Rev. Hugh M'Neile ; to hear their cause 
represented by the High Churchmen, the Low Churchmen, and the 
Dissenters, as the cause of tlie Gospel, stniggling against spurious 
Liberalism which made no distinction between religious truth aad 
religious falsehood, — it was pleasant to hear that their opponents 
were the servants of Antichrist, the slaves of the Man of Sin, and 
marked with the Sign of the Beast ; but when they came into 
power, they found they had to govern in this island and in Ii'eland 
about 8,000,000 of Catholics, who had been constantly, by tliem- 
selves or their followers, insulted and defamed — what was the 
necess-iry result ' I give them the fullest credit for not wishing to 
do the t y th 11 t h nn — th t was not necessary for the 

overth f tl pol t cal pp n ts nd I ^ve them credit for 

all the d 1 t tl y 1 a 1 t Ij m de as to their desire to 
appoint C th 1 cs t pi ffi I believe in their sincerity, 

when th J say tl y w 11 h to fi d a Conservative Catholic 
lawye t h T 1 B t 1 t t the Bench. Nothing, no 
doubt w Id d 1 £,ht th m m th to find a Catholic ConseiTa- 
tive Gtlm f dtaltfb ess, and ability of speak- 
ing, to isa t th tl b ft, vemment. I believe all 
this ; 1 t th y th t p t tl eir enemies ; and what I 
want t k — 1 11 th C ti lica in the Empire their 
euemi "W 1 1 hea d of before ? Here are 
8,000,000 f p pi f 11 ts t p fft. ions, all sorts of charac- 
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ters, of al! ranks, the Peer, iLe Jawyer, the merchant, the peasant, 
ranging from the Hereditary Earl Marshal, tlie heir of the How- 
ards, the Mowhrays, and the Fitzallans, down to the poorest Catho- 
lic labourer of Munster — and all these are arrayed against the 
Government — was there ever anything like it ! Is there anything 
k Catholic theology of a tendency to ally itself with Whig and 
democratic doctrines J On the contrary, its tenets are of an oppo- 
site tendency, and without going into questions of theology, it has 
been thought that, of all forms of Christianity, Catholicism is that 
which attaches most importance to antiquity, which rests npon 
immemorial usage ; and it would, therefore, appear consistent with 
analogy, that there should be a tendency among Eoman Catholics 
to Conservatism. And so I believe it will be found. In the Civil 
War, was there a single Catholic in the army of Fairfax f How 
many did they think fongbt against Charles L ? Not one. They 
were all arrayed under his banner. And when the reward of 
5,000?. was placed upon the head of Charles II,, Catholics of all 
ranks were found faithful to him, and amongst them he took 
refuge. Who stood so firmly as the peasantry of that faith to the 
cause of monarchy ! It was so in La Vendee— it was so in the 
Tyrol — it was so in Spain ; and are we now to believe that under a 
fair Government, a just Government, an equal Government, the pro- 
fessors of the Catholic faith in Ireland woidd not be found friendly to 
tliat Government ? My own belief is, that the Tory party made the 
greatest blunder they ever committed when they threw the Catho- 
lics overboard. My belief is, that those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Burke's writings, which 1 believe were the source whence Mr. 
Pitt drew most of his opinions with regard to Ireland, will be 
aware that Mr. Burke considered the attachment of the Catholics 
of Ireland to the Government might be well secured if the Govern- 
ment treated them with kindness, and that their attachment would 
be a great bariier against the inroads of Jacobinism. Under the 
influence of that opinion, he was in the latter part of bis life the 
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■warm advocate of the Catholics, lie justly considered that the 
alliance between a large portion of tlie aristocracy, with the vene- 
rable institutions of tie country, and tlie ancient Church to which 
they were attached, was so material, that nothing hut madness 
could prevent the alliance. That opportunity of forming such an 
alliance was thrown away by the pretended disciples of Mr. Pitt, 
who, professing to drink his health on his birth-day, as the sai-iour 
of his nation, have renounced every one of his principles. Now 
see where all this ends. You are forced to bestow your patronage 
among the Protc'tlants, that class of ultra Protestants who may he 
called Orangemen, though I do not speak of them as connected 
with Orange Societies. Then these appointments must necessarily 
i;icreaso the discontent of the Eoman Catholic body, and this dis- 
content goes on producing and reproducing, and will continue to 
go on, and will go on reproducing similar I'esults, unless Parlia- 
ment shall furnish a great and decisive remedy. By the principles 
upon wliich the present fiovemment, I believe, acts, as far as 
respects all favour of the Crown, the great measure of Emancipa- 
tion is utteriy annihilated. Of all the boons that were supposed to 
have been conferred by the Act passed in 1829, Catholics of Ire- 
land have, as far as I conceive, obtained only one, and that is, 
admission to Parliament ; and they would not have possessed even 
that, if the present Government, when in opposition, had been able 
to pass their Irish Registration Bill. The wounded national spirit, 
the wounded religious spii'it now breaks out, and shows itself in a 
hundred forms, some of which I abhor, and some I condemn, but 
none excite my amazement, and all seem the natural effects of 
gross misgovemment, acting on strong sensibility. You refuse to 
admit the Eoman Catholic to a fair and full communion in the 
Constitution, and he, therefore, finds out a narrow local patriotism, 
confined to Ireland. Turn where he will he sees everj- office, and 
I may add, stall, filled with those whom he considers, and not 
without reason, as his enemies. What more natural than that a 
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people in such a situation should set up thoir owu ti'ibune, against 
tlie regular eoustitutional authorities of tLe country I Thej all 
remember, and it would be strange if Ibey did not, wLat their union, 
under the same giudance aa now, extorted from your feare, in 1829, 
and they have determined to try whether sirailnr effects cannot be 
produced from the same means in 1844. These ^re your difficulties, 
and they are of your own making. Great statesmen have some- 
times brought themselves into difficulties, aad have yet retrieved 
their credit for wisdom and firmness by the manner in which they 
extricated themselves. Let us see then, how you meet your diffi- 
culties ; and first with regard to legislation. Tlie beginning and 
the end of all your legislation, last Session, for tlie evils of Ireland 
were comprised in your Arms Bill. There was no conciliation in 
that ; and it was not worthy the name of a measure of coercion, 
but simply a measure of petty annoyance. It satisfied the desires 
and was sanctioned by the judgment of neither side of the House. 
We called for a loon of a different sort for Ireland, whilst your 
Friends, or many of them, called for a still more vigorous coercive 
measure ; and one noble and learned Lord was so much struck by 
your remissness in this respect, that be even bestowed some of his 
own great abilities in framing an Irish Coercion Bill. The fruit of 
your legislative wisdom in the last Session of Parliament, then, is 
the Arms Bill only. Tlien, as to the executive measures of admi- 
nistration which you have dealt out to Ireland, during the recess, 
I protest in the strongest manner against what was said by the 
noble Lord the Secretary for tbe Colonies, the last night the House 
met, that in his opinion no reasonabla man could find fault with 
the Government on this ground, because it was proved that it bad 
done all that was possible. Now by tbe statement of the Govern- 
ment ifaelf, it appeared plain that Oie Proclamation against the 
Clontarf meeting was agreed to on the Friday morning; and for 
them to say tliat it could not have been- made known in Dublin 
and its suburbs until after dark on the Saturday evening was an ■ 
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iibsiiidity. It n-as idle to weigh the irorils of a Proclamation at 
Slid) a time when they should have been occupied in weighing the 
lives of the Queen's subjects. No rational person will venture to 
say, if there ha^:! been in the minds of the rulers of Ii'eland a proper 
sense of the hazards they were running, that that Proclamation 
coulJ not have been published in Dublin and its neighbourhood 
early on Saturday morning, by which ihe hazard of the loss of 
many lives might have been avoided. And by whose agency was 
that evil warded off! By the interposition of the man you have 
prosecuted. Fortune stood your friend, and be stood your friend, 
and it was by his exertion mainly that, in all probability, a scene 
more terrible than that which occurred at Mii Chester wis pre 
vented. But I will pass from that, and come to the TiosecnUon 
The charge T make against this prosecution i" one and simple 
The one miun charge I bring against the Govemracnt is thii that 
they seemed not to have considered the natuie ot such -i piosecu 
tion ; that they regarded it as proceeding in a suit of meum ind 
luum, in a qui tarn Rction for the recovery of pen^ltles They con 
sidered notliing hut this— whether tliey coul 1 ijet togethei su h 
evidence as to facts, and such opinions as to li\s i-^ would entitle 
them to a verdict and a judgment. Now, mj opinion is that both 
the verdict and judgment in a great political case are the very 
smallest pa t to be considered. What the Government hia to ask 
t If hen n tituting a great public prose-cuti n is will ourmode- 
at 1 ju tice stand tlie test of public opinion ' ^A hit w ill t e 

tl ft t 1 lueed on the public mind by our proceedings ? Of 
o the la V must be strictly observed, but that is only one of 
the conditions of a public prosecution. To jnake it wise in the 
Government tii adopt such a measure as a pi-oseeution, it is neces- 
sary that its conduct should be such, not only that it could not be 
questioned, but diat prejudice itself could not cavil at it. You 
were instituting a prosecution against an individual of whom 1 feel 
considerable delicacy in speaking in his present situation— a situa- 
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tion wliichj however, did not prevent an hon. Member from vin- 
dictively assailing him, which but one man in this Honse would 
do. My heiief is that, as regards the end that hon. Gentleman has 
lately been pursuing, it la not only mischievous but wholly unat- 
tainable. I regard with deep disapprobation some of the means 
pursued to obtain that end ; and in saying this, I wish to apeak 
with the respect that is due to eminence and misfortune ; but with 
the respect that is due to truth. I must say, too, that the position 
which Mr. O'Connell holils in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen, is 
a position such as no popular leader in the whole history of man- 
kind ever occupied. Ton are mistaken if you imagine that the 
interest he inspires is confined to this island. Go where you will 
upon the Continent, dine at any table (Thdte, tresA upon anv 
steam-boat, enter any conveyance, from the moment your speech 
beti'ajs you to be an Englishman, the very first question aaked — 
whether by the merchants or manufacturers in the towns in the 
heart of Fiance, or by the peasant, or by the class who are like our 
yeomen, the fiiist question asked is, what has becomo of Mr. 
O'ConnelH [" OA, yA."] Letthose who deny thisaasertiontakethe 
trouble to cross the Channel and they will soon be convinced of its 
t uth L t them only turn over the French journals. It is a most 
unf t nate, a most unhappy fact— but it is impossible to dispute 
— tl t tl e is throughout the Continent, a fpelin? respeutine the 
onne on between England and Iteland not \ejy much unlike 
that h h eMsts with respect to the connection between Eh=sii 
and Poland I do not approve of this feeln.g but it is natuial 
that 5t -should exist Without ad(eiiing to the immen=ie icalousy 
which the great power of England produces, I may remind the 
Eou«e tint the Irish agitation has on the Continent two aspects, 
which enlist the sjmpathies m common of Royalists and Demo- 
crats As a popular movement, it is looked upon with favour by 
the extreme left m France, or by the democratic part , while by 
its involving the cause of Catholicism, it obtains for itself the coun- 
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tenance of the extreme I'iglit, and of tliose wlio espouse tlie cause 
of the Pretender; and io this manner it has probaLly created a 
iiider interest and more support on the Continent of Europe tlian 
any other question of our domestic politics was ever known to 
command. I do not, it is unnecessary for me to say, urge tlija for 
the purpose of frightening the English Government ; but I do say, 
that on such a question, it is of the greatest importance that tho 
proceedings which tie Government have taken should be beyond 
impeachment, and that they should not have sought a victory ia 
such a way that victory should be to them a gi'eater disaster Jlian 
a defeat. Has not that been the result? First, is it denied that 
Ml'. O'Connell has suffered wrong ? Is it denied that if tlie law 
had been carried into effect without those irregularities and that 
negligence which has attended the Irish Trials, Mr. O'Connell's 
cltauce of acquittal would have been better — no person denied 
that. The afBdavit which has been produced, and which has not 
been contradicted, states that twenty-seven Catholics were excluded 
from tlie Jury List. [Mr. Sheil : Hear.] My right hon. and 
leai'ned Fiiend, wJiose voice I hear, is competent to do more justice 
to tliia part of the subject tlian I possibly can. But tate oven the 
statement made the other night to the House by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, the Recorder of the city of Dublin. 
He said, tliat twenty-four names, tie majority of wbioli wei'9 
Roman Catijolies, had been omitted. It is very ea.sy to talk of 
'730 names being reduced to forty-eight; but what ia tlie forty- 
eighth part of 720 ! Fifteen. Now, if tliese fifteen names hai>- 
pened to be Roman Catholics, there was an even chance, tlmt ano- 
ther Catholic would be one of the forty-eight. Cut it is admitted, 
that twenty-seven Catholics were omitted from the list ; and this 
would give almost an even chance of there being two Catholics 
among the forty-eight. Will any human being tell me that Mr. 
O'Connell has not, by that violation of the law, suffered a distinct 
wrong ? Will any person say, that it is impossible, or that it is 
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not even very highly probaUe, that a differeut result might have 
taken place hut for this hlundor ? For, remember the power wl.ieh 
the kw gives to any one juryman. It is in the power of any jury- 
man, if hia mind is made np, to effect a conviction or an acquittal. 
But is this my opinion alone? What is the language of Judge 
Perrin 9 As I find reported in the papers favourable to tJie pro- 
secution, he said, that in the getting up this part of the ease there 
were gre^t negligence, failure of duty in regard to the striking of 
the Jury, and that he was not prepared to say, that that was the 
result of accident, or that there were not circumstances of saspieion. 
Why, this was the statement of one of the Judges ; and ivhen the 
noble Lord calls upon us to pay respect to what the Judges eay, 
are we not hound to regard his words ? That iearne^l Judge must 
necessarily know better than I can, or than any other Englishman 
can, what sort of tricks are likely to be practised in tlie strikingof 
a jury in Ireland, and he says that he is not satisfied that this 
blunder was the efiect of accident But I now come nearer to the 
business— I come to the right hon. Baronet, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, who said, and truly said, "We ai'e not 
responsible for this." I know the right hon. Baronet is not. The 

light hon. Baronet added, " I regret it m t 1 j 1 I 

been otherwise, for I feel, that by this m tt a j j d 
created to tlie administration of justie Th 
regret. I say a prejudice lias, by this tra t b 
the administration of justice. I say th t t t p 
thrown upon the whole of these pro d ngfl N th 
more tnie, and I wish to know what m t be th 
of these words ? I wish to know whetl a g t nj n 

which tlie eyes, not only of Europe, but f th Id lie 
fixed, it is not the only noble and manly p t f th C t 

to take to say : " A mistake has taken p] — tl t m t I Is 
created a prejudice to the administration of justice, and we cannot, 
and will not, avail ourselves of the conviction so obtained." I am 
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rea'U to tile the faits is, thpy haiebeen stated with reg'inl to the 
Btiil inj; off the n-unes Irom the I st Ihere may be verj good and 
excellent reasons, no doubt fir doing so — but does thit settle the 
question ? Is not the question tbii — wa? it possible in a great 
cise, pending between two gi eit rohtjiona and r tee-., to h ^^ e a fair 
veidiet at the hands cf a Jurv of Protectant" ? I know that all the 
f chnicahties of the law were on the sile of the Crown, but my 
greit charge again=t the Government i', thtt thejhue merely 
reft'tided this question m a technical ptint of view We all Isnow 
the principle upon which a juiy de medteiale lingurs was founded. 
Suppose <t Dutch sailor landed on our shores m a broil stabbed an 
Engliahman, For that offence he would not be left to be tried by 
twelve Englishmen. !No ; our ancestors knew that that was not 
the way in which justice could be obtained — they knew tJiat the 
only proper way was to have one-half of the jurymen of the coun- 
try in which the crime was committed, and the other half of tke 
country to which the prisoner belonged. If any alien had been in 
the situation of Mr. O'Connell, that law would have been observed. 
You are ready enough to call the Catholics of Ireland " aliens" 
when it suits your purpose — yon are ready enough to treat them 
as aliens when you can raise a prejudice against them : but the 
first privilege, the only advantage of alienage, you practically 
deny them, when you refuse them in a ease above all others requir- 
ing it, a jury de medietate linguce. Is it possible that any reason- 
able man can conceive, that in a case in which the feelings of 
two sects and creeds are set against eadi other, a Jury composed 
of one of these sects could do justice ? But could you not 
liave avoided this ! Why should you not have had a common 
Jury 1 A common Sheiiff 's Jury, containing several respectable 
Catholics, who were not merabei« of tlie Association, was not diffi- 
cult to be obtained. A trial by such a jury would have fended 
much to settle men's minds, and to conduce to the pacification and 
quietude of the Ii'ish portion of Her Majesty's dominions. But you 
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— tlie Governnient — have now got a verdict from a Jury impanelled 
contrary to law — a verdict from a j'lry from the constitution of 
which no man could expect justice — a verdict dehvered after a 
charge from the Cisief Justice which has been pronounced unpre- 
cedented, but which I will not say is unprecedented, because it so 
strongly resembles some of tlis charges communicated to juries in 
the State Trials which distinguished the seventeenth century ! With 
tliis panel — with this jury — with this charge — you have obtained 
a verdict, and what are you the better for it? Has the verdict 
tended to quiet Ireland ? I know tliat Iiolaad is quiet at the pre- 
sent moment, and will be so probably, from the present time until 
that at which the sentence slial! be executed, because the whole 
Irish people, feeling the deepest interest m the fate of that eminent 
man, their leader, will avoid doing anything which may place him 
in a more dangerous position. But your difficulties will begin 
when a prison's %vall closes upon the hon, and learned Member for 
Cork. By what means do you intend to prevent a very serious 
and strong outbreak of popular feeling ! Is it possible that a man 
who has possessed himself so boundlessly of the feelings of the 
Irish people is all at once to lose Lis popularity, because he has 
become a martyr, I am as much attached to the Union as any 
hon. Gentleman, and as much opposed to the demand made for its 
Kepea!, If I, who am as much attached to the Union as any 
Gentleman opposite, and who as much dislike some of the means 
which have been used to excite the people against it — if I cannot 
in my conscience say that Mr. O'Connell has had a fair trial — if 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J. Graham), who tells us 
that " a prejudice has been created to the administration of jus- 
tice," cannot say it — if Englishmen, friends of tlie Union, cannot say 
tliat no suspicion lies on the vei'dict, and are convinced of its 
imfairaess, what must be the feelings of the people of Ireland — the 
people who agree witii Mr. O'Connell, and heartily assent to all the 
views which he propounds to them in his ardent and enthusiastic 
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speeches. AiiJ wliat are you to expect from his incarceration S 
The power of his name wii] remain to stii' up tlieir niicds, tliough 
you deprive ii\em of his presence, which has been so often exerted 
in preventing their excitement from breaking into acta of violence. 
This seems to me to have been your conduct as to tJie past. And 
now as to the future. Your esecufave measures, I fear, are of the 
same sort. What have you given them hitherto 3 Soldiers, bar- 
racks, a useless State prosecution, and an unfair trial. And what 
have tliey now to look forward to 3 An unjust sentence— its inflic- 
tion, and more barracks and more soldiers. With respect to your 
legislative measures, it is ti'ue you propose a bill for the Eegistra- 
tion of tish Voters, coupled with _an increase of the Franchise. 
But what the provisions of that measure are we cannot as yet fore- 
see ; all we know is that the subject is one on which it is impos- 
sible for you to legislate at once with credit to yourselves and with 
benefit to the public ; all tliat we can say with confidence is, that 
the measure must either' be destructive to the representiitive prin- 
ciple in Ireland or to the remnant of your own charactej'. Of the 
Landlord and Tenant Commission I say nothmg. On that subject, 
J'jO, a report is to be made, but when we shall have the report 
nobody can say. On some future occasion I may have an oppor- 
tunity of going at length into another very important question, I 
mean the Established Church in Irehnd All I can do now is to 
take some short notite cf the manner m which the qucstn-n has 
been alluded to m the course ct the debate I must saj th it 1 
Laie hearl dechrations on this subject from some Gentlemen 
opposite witli which I am highly delighted I only rigret that 
tlieir votes will not accompany then speeches Lut trom Ministers 
we have heard nothing except this — that tlie Estiblished Church 
is there, and that thi re it must lemim As to the spttch of the 
noble Loid (Loid Stanley) when I heir such a dtlence of the 
Estiblishnient fiom a man ot hia eminence, whit infeience can I 
draw but that nothmg bettei can he said for it i V\]i it h the 
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noble Lord's argument. That in 1757 and 1792, and, I believe, 
Bome otlier jeais, when Koman Catliolics were seeking the remo- 
val of penal laws and disabilities, they did not complain of the 
Established Church as a grievance. Is it not, let me ask, perfectly 
notorious, that such is the ordinary progi'ess of all questions ? 
When men are at a distance from their desired object — when they, 
perhaps, so little hope of ever attaining it, they do not go the 
full length of even their just demands; but after tlie men who 
sought less have been thirty years in their graves, and circum- 
stances have entii'ely chatiged, their successors may have a right to 
take up a different position. The noble Lord cow comes to us and 
tells US what tbo Catholics said when suffering under the penal 
laws, as if that were a reason for our not taking into consideration 
the state of the Church in Ireland. "Why, I will give the noble 
Lord a proof to tho contrary from his own practice. Does not tlie 
noble Lord know that during the discussions on the Slave Trade, 
all who spoke disclaimed in the most earnest manner any desire for 
the emancipation of the slaves ; nay, emanoipatiop was not then so 
much as thought of, and the speeches of Lord Grenville, Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Howiok, and of my honoured and revered friend — of whom 
lean never speik without respect and regard — Mr. Wilberforee, 
wore diiected agamst the bhve Trade, and did not say one word 
about emauLipation I know th-it m 1807, when the Duke of 
Northumberland, m the ardour of generous youth, rose to propose 
a bill to abolish slaveiy Mi Wilbertorce pulled him down, and told 
him thitt their fiibt olject should be to abolish the Slave Trade. 
But did the noble Lord {Lord Stinloy) feel that that was a reason 
to be urged against him when he brought in his Bill to abolish 
slavery ' "W hen he hal pointe 1 out with so much eloijueuce the 
horrible evils of the v>h-.\Q system suppose any man had got up 
and sail that in 1792 Mr. Titt and Mr. Wilberforee only wislied 
to abolish the Slave Trade, would that have been considered an 
answer to the noblo Lord, who was anxious by his Bill to emanci- 
9* 
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of the noble Lord to the utmost, it amounts to this, that the Roman 
Catholic Members should walk out into tie Lobby when ecclesi- 
astical questioiis are about to be discussed, but not that the Pro- 
testants who might be left within the House should not discuss 
and mature measures for altering the relation of the Establishment 
in Ireland, to the people ! Is it any argument to say, that when 
a particular man, is tied up by aa oath no one else shall pi'esume 
to touch the matter against touching which he is bound ; that 
when the Roman Catholic Members should have left the House the 
640 remaining Meinhers could not discuss the Oath or the pro- 
priety of altering the condition of the Established Church in Ire- 
land ! Surely this is the strangest argument that was erer 
addressed to the House. I do hope, that tlie right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir E. Peel) will deal with the subject in a larger man- 
ner — in a manner worthy of his high position and eminent cha^ 
racter. He I am sure will not come down with a piece of Han- 
sortl, or with old declarations made in '57 and '92. I do hope 
that he will grapple with that subject like a great statesman, and 
not palter with it like'a puny politician, Let him consider these 
questions :— Is the institution a wise one or a bad one ? What 
are the ends for which an Established Church exists in Ireland? 
Does the Established Church in Ireland accomplish those endaj 
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Can a Cliuroh wliich has no liold in tlis hearts of the great body 
of the people be otherwise tliau useless, or iroise than useless ! 
Has the Irisli Protestant Clmrcii any holJ in the hearts of the great 
body of the people ? Has it, during the two centuries and a half 
fiat it has existed in Ireland, made any vast conquests of conver- 
sion or proselytism ! Has it been what the Churches of England 
and Scotland have been called with mucli justice, the poor man's 
church ! H?ts it nursed the great body of the people in virtue, 
consoled them in affliction, or drawn down upon itself the respect 
and reverence of the Nation and the State ? To be able to answer 
these questions in tiie affirmative is the true and rational defence 
of the Church of Ireland, not by making quotations from forgotten 
speeches, or producing passages from mouldy petitions, presented 
in the time of George tlie Second, and ever since laid by with 
legislative lumber. Do not let us again he told that many yeai's 
ago all which the Eonian Catholics asked was the removal of 
certain penal laws: why, in 1161, no Roman Catholic would have 
gone even the length of requiring admission into Parliamait. 
They did not then carry their demands for justice half the length 
of what they have since obtained. I think I have now said enough 
to justify the vote I shall give in favour of the motion of the noble 
Lord. I think that the evils we deplore have been brought upon 
Ireland by a false and pernicious policy. I think that the mode in 
which it is proposed to deal with those evils will tend, not to 
lessen, but to aggravate them. While tJie present system is pur- 
sued in Ireland it is impossible that she eau be peaceable ; and, 
until Ireland is peaceable, the Biitish empire cannot enjoy her full 
power and proper dignity. Tlie accordance of all classes is neces- 
sary to her strength, and her dignity is identical with her security. 
In every negotiation, whether with France on the Right of Search, 
or with America on the Boundary, while Ireland continues discon- 
tented that fact will be uppermost in the minds of the diplomatists 
on both sides, and while it restrains and cripples the one, it will 
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embolden and ini-igordte the other. Snoh must be the necessary 
and inQMtible tonseijuenoe lliia is, indeed, a great and splendid, 
a raijhty Empire, is ell provided with means of annoyance, and 
with we-ipons of dofence She can do many things which are far 
beyond the power of anj other nation in the worM ; she dictated 
peace to Chma, she govems Australasia, and she rules Caffraria. 
Should Decision agitiu aiise she eoild sweep froni tlie surface of 
the ocean the uimmerce of the world and, as formerly, blockade 
the poit'', and =pieid her tiiumpb'int flig from the Baltic to the 
Adriatii, She is able to maintain hei In ban Empire against every 
Uiieatened hostil.tj whethei 1 y land or sea ; but, amidst all this 
vast mass of power theie is one lulnerable point — one spot 
unguaided, ind that ?pot neire t to her heart; a spot at which, 
foity fiie years ago, a deally haij. ly not a fatal, blow was aimed. 
The Government and Parliament, each in its sphere, is deeply 
responsible for the continuance of such a lamentable state of things, 
and for my part of that responsibility, I intend to clear myself by 
the vote I sliall give in favour of the motion of my noble Friend, 
and I trust that I shall find with me so largo and respectable a 
body of Membei's of this House, as shall satisfy the Irish Catholica 
that they, still have friends in England, and that they need not yet 
relinquish all hope of protection from the'.visdom and justice of an 
Imperial Parliament. 
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If ever there was an occasion on wLidi [ could desire to Lavo 
before me the two examples, in the discussion of a measure like 
this, both as -to the temper in which I should wish to debate it, 
and the temper that in speaking of it I ought to shun, then both 
these examples have been given me by the Mover of the second 
reading, and the Seconder of the Amendment. I despair, Sir, of 
adding much to the very powerful and luminous arguments of the 
hon. and learned Genderaan who, to our great joy, has again 
appeared amongst us ; but I am unwilling to aHow the debate to 
proceed further without offering some observations to the House. 
Sir, I think it desirable that some person should rise on this side 
of the House, generally occupied by those the most strongly 
opposed to the existing administration, for the purpose of declaring 
a cordial and warm approbation of this honest, this excellent Bill, 
and my firm conviction, that none but the best and purest motives 
have induced the Government to bring it forward. I am glad 
also to bear my testimony to the exceedingly mild and temperate 
manner in which my hon. Friend the Member for Oxford baa dis- 
cussed this subject. I most highly approve of the resolution which 
he formed, and to which he so faithfully adhei'cd, of treating the 
question ^ one of jreewm and tuum, and not as one of theology. 
But whatever the hon. Baronet omitted, has been fully supplied 
by the Seconder of the Amendment, for from him we have h'-' 
a speech, in which there was an utter a 
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evcvjlliing lite ai'gumeut or statement of fact, in wliicli tliero wr.s 
not even a shadow of reason, and'- there was nought to be heard 
but the language of tJieological animosity. In many of the peti- 
tions presented on tliia subject I. have gi'ieved to discover the 
exhibition of similar feehngs, and wlien the hon. Member opposite 
aska roe why I do not suppose the petitioners competent to judge 
on this matter, my answer is, because they treat it as a question 
of divinity, when tbey should but tiave looked at it as a question 
of property ; and when I see them treat a question of property as 
a question of divinity, then I affirm, that however numerous they 
may be, tbey prove themselves not competent to judge tliis ques- 
tion. If the persons who desire this measure be orthodox, that is 
no reason that we should plunder others to enrich them ; and 
if they be heterodox, Uiat is no reason why we should plunder 
them to enrich others. I should not think it honest to support 
this Bill if I could not conscientiously declare, that whatever the 
religious persuasion may be of those interested on the occasion, my 
language and vote should be precisely ti,e same. If instead 
of their being Unitarians, with whom I have no peculiar sympa- 
thy, it were a Bill in favour of the Catholics, of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, or the Baptists ; if it were in favour of the old seces- 
sion Church of Scotland, or of the free Church of Scotland, my 
language and my vote would be precisely the same. It seems to 
me that the point in all this matter, that on which great stress is 
laid, is the second Clause of the Bill. I can hardly conceive that 
there is any Gentleman in the House prepared to vote against the 
first Clause ; that any would vote against the third, merely because 
of a marginal error in that Clause, or that because there is a provi- 
sion respecting pending actions at law, he would Tote for refusing 
a second readitig to this Bill. As to the first Clause, I have heard 
of no objection made to it. My hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford, if I understood him rightly, sFiid, that if the 
Bill contained only the first Clause, it would not r 
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exposed to his opposition. Indeed I do not think it would be easy 
for Urn, with hia candour and humanity, after the clear, powerful, 
and able manner in wliich this part of the case waa stated by my 
hon. and learned Friend, to oppose that Clause. We come then to 
the second Clause, and here lies the whole stress of the matter. 
The second Clause is one that rests npon this principle, that pre- 
scription as a general rule ought to confirm the title of thoee in 
possession, — that there ought to be a term of limitation, after 
which a title that might have originated wrongfully cannot right- 
fully be set aside. Certainly I never could have imagined that in 
an assembly of reasonable, eitiiized, and educated men, it would be 
necessary to offer a word in defence of prescription as a general 
principle, if I had not been painfully instigated to it by that body 
of sages lately assembled in conclave at Exeter-hall. I should 
have thought it as much a waste of time of the House, as to make 
a speech against tbe impropriety of burning witcbea, or of trying 
a right by wager of battle, or of testing the guilt or innocence of 
a culprit by making him walk over burning ploughshares. They 
did me the honour to communicate to me the burden of their 
opinions, that this principle of prescription as declared by t!ie pre- 
sent Bill, is untenable and unworthy of the British Legislature. 
They said tbat this principle of legislation adopted for the pui'pose 
of terminating and quieting people in po=spa=ion n, a principle 
untenable, and ne that n thy of a Bntish Legislature ; and 
they added, th p ent & e m t is inconsistent in bringing 
forward a B 11 nta n n th p n pie of hmititim tecause that 
Government i a eate 1 tw n w Vice Chincellors ' If these 
Gentlemen a bdl^, n tlyae just as bad jurists I stand 
here as the ad i-ate fj.es j t n and I do not foi'get the pre- 
sciiptive rigl t wh h th g ntl men who assemble on the platform 
of Exeter-hall h e t talk g n n en . It is a prescriptive right 
which may be abnsed, and in tbe present case it is my opinion that 
it has been abused. At all events this must be evident, that if 
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these gentlemen are i\\ the figlit, all the master philosophers, all the 
jurists, and all the hodiea of laws by which men are and Lave been 
goverfled throughout the civilized woi'ld, are fundamentally in the 
wrong. How, it may be aslted, can any civilized society exist 
without the aid of that untenable principle which is said to be 
unworthy of a British Legislature! It is in every known part of 
the world ; in every civilized age ; it was familiar to the old tribu- 
nals of Athens; it formed part of the Roman jurispnidence, 
and was spread with the imperial power over the whole of 
Europe. It was recognised after the French Revolution, and 
when the code Napoleon was foimed, that very principle of pre- 
scription was not forgotten. Wo find it both in the East and the 
West ; it is recognised by tribunals beyond the Mississippi, and in 
countries that had never heard of Justinian, and had no transla- 
tion of the Pandects. In all places we find it acknowledged as a 
sacred principle of legislation. We have it amongst the Hindoos 
as well as amongst the Mexicans and Peruvians ; in our own 
country we find it coeval with the beginning of our laws. It is 
bound in the first of our Statutes — it is close upon our great first 
Forest Chartei' — it is consecrated by successive Acts of Parliament 
— it is introduced into the Statute of Merton — it is found in the 
Statute of Westminster — and the principle only becomes more 
stringent as it is carried out by a succession of great legislators and 
statesmen down to our own time. Yon have been convinced by 
experience of the advantage of t]iis principle, and you have found 
that when particular points have been left unguarded by it, 
oppression has been the result, and legislation has been called in 
to remedy the evil. Sir George Saviile brought in a law, barring 
the claims of the Crown ; Lord Tenterden brought in a Bill, 
barling the perpetual claims of the Church. Go where you will, 
you will see it in the civil legislation of every country. You will 
find in our body of laws a perfect agreement as to this principle — 
you will find it in our first Great Charter — jou will find it enforced 
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by the Imperial and Greek Jurists — you wii! find it adopted l>y 
the great men that Buonaparte brought about him — ay, and you 
will eyen find it amongst the Pandects of the Benares. How, unless 
there has been some universai sense of the great good it contained, 
and of the great evil of wanting it, could men have been bronght 
by distinct paths to the same conclusion ? Is it difficult to see 
how men have arrived at this conclusion ? Is it not clear that the 
principle of prescription is essential to the institution of property 
itself, and that if you take it away, it is not some or a few evils 
that must follow, but general confuaioa ? Only imagine if you 
were to do away with this principle in Exeter-hall — I beg pardon, 
I meant Westminster Hall — only imagine if you were to strike 
out tins principle — if you were to intimate that it was unworthy 
of the British Legislature — what confusion would be the conse- 
quence ? Only imagine any man amongst us being liable to he 
sued upon a bill of exchange accepted by bis grandfather in the 
year 1760 — only imagine, if a man had an estate and manor 
coming to him from hia father, and grandfather, and great grand- 
father, and yet liable to be turned out of possession, because a will 
or a deed in the reign of Charles I. was found in some old chest 
or cranny. Why, if this could be done, should we not all cry 
out, that it would be better to live nuder the rule of a Turkish 
pacha than under such an intolerable evil S Is it not plain that 
the enforcement of obsolete rights would in effect be committing 
absolute wrong ; that this extreme rigour of law, witliout a limita- 
tion of time, would be a system of great and methodised robbery 1 
If this then be the general principle, and if it is proper to establish 
a certain limit to rights, then I wish to ask how it is that it is not 
to apply to the case before us ! I have read the petitions that 
have been presented here— I have heard t!ie arguments of ray 
hon. Friend the Member for the University of Oxford ; and I 
should have heard, if he had any to state, the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Kent. My hon. Friend did his best to take this 
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case out of tlie gtiiei'wl pcinciple ; but instead of that his argu- 
ments were against the principle of limitation itself. He Las said 
that here the measiire arlRcaout of wrongful possession. Why 
all the statutes of limitation do. My lion. Friend says, this is e^ 
post facto. What act of limitation is not so, to a certain extent ? 
Let him go to the Statute of Jlerton, passed in 1235 ; to the Sta- 
tute of Westminster, in 1275 ; to that of James I., in 1623 ; to 
that introduced by Sir George Saville, or that by Lord Tecterden, 
and he will find that every one of tliem had a retrospective effect. 
He will find that every one of those Acts looked to tlie past as 
well aa to tlie future. Reasoning and reflecting men approved of 
this; eveiy one approved of it; and until rebgioua bigotry was 
aided by chicane, there was no one to find fault with it ; and no 
one to differ from the general opinion. There is not a single Act 
for healing existing defects in titles tiiat does not take away a 
right which, if such a law had not passed, would have existed. 
The 2nd Clause of this Bill does not differ from any statute of 
limitation that has ever been passed. The opponents of the mea- 
sure said, " It is a reason against the Bill that you make the 
length of time during wliich these parties have been doing wrong 
a justification for them. It is an aggravation of the case, for you 
suffer this length of time to be a reason for conseerating the 
wrong." Tills is the case wherever the principle of limitation 
exists. It is a greater wrong to my tailor if I refuse to pay him 
for 20 years, than if I refuse to pay him for 12 months ; but the 
law says that at the end of 12 months I must pay him, whilst at 
the end of 20 years I am not bound to pay him. It is the same 
with an estate. It is a greater evil for a gentleman and his family 
to be deprived Of his property for five generations than for five days ; 
and yet, after an ejectment of five days you may be restored to 
your estate, hut at tlie end of five generations the right is barred. 
Every argument used against us ou this occasion, is an argument 
ngainst the whole principle of limitation ; and if there be a case in 
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which limitation ouglit to be applied, tiiis, I would say, is the very 
cjise : suppose a person is turned out of an estate after holding for 
sixty or ninety years (about the time whii:h the Members of the 
Umttiians are taid to have held tlieir chapels), then, bad as tiat 
dytt be, still all you would do, would be to take away from the 
indnidual that to which he had a defective title. He could lose 
notbmg tliat was his own. But the pj'operty of the Unitarians is 
so mixed up witli the acquired propeily under trustees, that it is 
unpossible to taJce away the more original soil, without also taking 
a«ay something of gieat value, which is unquestionably their 
own It IS not a case of ordinary property, in which a man gets 
rents and profits, and expends nothing and loses nothing beyond 
the ongmil value of the land. And yet limitation in this ease is 
petitioned against as a grievance. Have Gentlemen bestowed 
their attention upon the petitions presented against this Bill, they are 
filled with vague declarations and theological invective ; whilst the 
petitions in favour of the Bill contain statements of great practical 
grievinces Take for instance the case of Cireucester. The meet- 
ing house was built in 1730, and it was in proof that in 1742 there 
Were preiched there Unitaiiim doctrines. That was twelve years 
after the chapel had been founded, and when a great many of the 
origin d subscribers must have been living. Many, too, of the 
present congregation were the lineal descendants of the original 
subscribers, and large sums had been continually laid out by tliem 
in embellishing the chapel. Now doubts wpto raised as to their 
title Then there was Norwich, where, in 1688, a great dissenting 
meeting house was established. At an early period anti-Trinita- 
mn doctrmes were professed, and so it went gradually on, until at 
length, m 1754, it was certain that both the preacher and the 
congiegation were Arianists. At the present moment there is all 
round the meeting-Iiouse a burial-ground, in which there are the 
s of Unitarians. A library is attached to the school- 
lese expenses have been incurred, and at tliis 
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moment the hands of tlie congregation are tied down, and they 
dare not build nor repair until they know whether their title be 
good. Such is tlie common, tlie ordinary history of these congro- 
gationa. Go to Manchester, go to — I do not tnovy that I have 
cited the best cases for my argument — hut go to Manchester, 
where I am certain Unitarianism has been preached for seventy 
years — that large sums have been laid out lipou tie chapel, and 
that it is, moreover, the place where Priestley himself once taught. 
Or take Leeds — I im assured that 4 000? has been subscribed for 
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for eighty years, and 2,000i. has been expended upon the chapel. 
At Coventry, Bath, eveijwhcre — I repeat, it is the same. Now, 
are these chapels places of which a British Legislature will consent 
to rob their possessors ? I say " rob" — I can use no other, no 
lighter word. How would you feel weie such a proposition made 
as to other property ? Would it be borue f And what are those 
who oppose this Bill to get in comparison to what those who are 
injuriously affected by it are to loseJ What feelings have these 
latter associated with Priestley's pulpitn-with Dr. Larduer's 
pulpit? What feelings have they coniiectei.1 with the places 
wherein Unitarian doctrines have so long been taught, aod around 
which are the gravestones which pious love has placed over the 
remains of dearly prized sisters, wives, fathers, brothers — that 
these associations are to be so rudeij disregarded, and structures 
wrenched from those to whom they are so valuable ! To those 
who seek to obtsdn possession of them, they are of bo value beyond 
that which belongs to any place in which tliey can get a roof over 
their heads. If we throw out this Bill we rob one party of that 
which that party considers to be iavaluable, to bestow it upon 
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aiiotJier stronger pafty, who will only value it as a trophy of vic- 
tory won, and as an evidence of the huniiliation and mortification 
of ttose from wliich it has been wrested. An imputation lias been 
thrown out — not, I think, here, but it has been thrown out in 
minv other piacet, — I 'iay in imputation (f fiiud his been ipplied 
to the Unitanan congreg-itions holding tii- th ipela now in dis 
pute It has been "-ud tint they ({tiite well knew the meanmi; of 
the ongmil founds — that thev tnew thit hia views were Triuiti 
nan , thit neieithele-s they hid not icted up to tho-^e view and 
that therefore they were guilty ot inudulent misaj plication of 
funds, and fiandulent misapj hcation of lanls and luildings 
And further, bir, it has ht.en &aid by a gieat authjiit^ upon 
suth matteit), that they must have been, necessanlv down to 
a coinparativelj recent period, either Trmitarnns or countei 
feit Tnmtanans Sii, it has been said that until I'ZTO, eveiy 
JJi&setttinj^ t«acher was under the necessity of sulscribing to 
the Articles of the ChurLh of England, and tint if he u is tn 
honest man he could not haie subscribed to them and hue bcpu 
alsr in Unitanan Therefore the inference la dear th \t per'.ons 
who taught in meetinghouses down to 1T19 nere either Tiiniti 
mns or loaues Now, they wore neither the fno noi the oth r, 
-ind the eminent perwa who stated the ccntrarv, intiiuitely 
acquainted as he must be with the histon of that Chuich fo whith 
he is an ornament, and \sho i% or ought to be equdly familiar 
with the annals of nonconform it v, mast know thit from ■\ veiy 
eirly p nid, the practice of compelling Di^sentint; Ministeis to 
'ii^n the Artnles ot the Church of England was not persisted in 
Iheie were manj eminent Dis-.enting ministeis of earlj days who 
never signed them. Dr. Calamy resisted, and was not molested ; 
and if it was so at an early period of the history of nonconfor- 
. mity, when penal laws were strictest — when, as the vulgar proverb 
has it, it might have been expected tliat now brooms would have 
swept clean — is it not to bo supposed iliat, at a later period, their 
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operations would have become still more iax? But tte ti-utli of 
the matter is tliis. As early as l7ll, when tlieWhiga, by means 
of their coalition with Lord Nottingham, managed to get the 
Occasional Conformity Bill through the House of Lords, they 
inserted, by way of a favour to the Dissenters, a clause which very 
much took away the stringency of the obligation to subscribe to 
the Articles of the Church. This clause provided, that if a person 
informed against a Dissenting teacher for Eot having signed the 
Articles, the latter could, at any stage of the consequent judi- 
cial proceedings pending the judgment, defeat the information by 
signing the articles, a proceeding which, it was also enacted, 
should throw the whole burthen of the costs upon the shoulders 
of tlie informer. The House may conceive that very few informa- 
tions were likely to he laid under such conditions. The truth is 
that m 1773, it was stated both in Parliament and in papers put 
fuifh by the l>isaen(ing body it that penod, that the majority of 
Dissenting preachers then teaching hnd nevei subscribed the Arti- 
cle'' Therefore, I maintain that any argument grounded upon 
the supposed jnsmo^rity of the Unitarians falls valueless to the 
giound As the case now stands, then, can it be necessary to 
prove hon easily, how insensibly, how naturally, these eongrega-- 
tiDns having — as was, indeed, the very principle of the early Pres- 
byterians — no confession of faith, no precise form of worship inserted 
in their trust deeds to fix the actual doctrines — no subscription to 
any such document, being in fact the very bond which held them 
togetlier — what can be more conceivable, more probable, than that 
they gradually should have gone on hardly knowing that the doe- 
trice preached one Sunday was not the same as that delivered the 
last ; that they should have gradually passed from one set of 
opinions to another ? I know that this statement has been treated 
with derision. I see that my right hon. Friend near me (Mr. Fos 
Maule) does not assent to it. Will he allow me to refer him to 
an instance with which he cannot but be well acquainted — I mean 
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tliit of the fiist Scotch secessnn ? He will not surely liold that 
the doetiines taught and believed bv the fii t Scotch secessionists 
are the same m all le'specta as thjse prjfpsse I by Uiat body now. 
I have talked with manj eminent ani ^ool and learned men 
beionginff to thit persmsion ^nl they have all admitted that 
upon pcmts nhich were considered pssential and fundamental by 
the ong nal secessi msts thpii de-Jcendants have widely differed 
from them Take for one point the (nnnection between Church 
and State The fir^t generation of seceders held that such eonneo- 
ticnwisfiopei anl sound, and desirable. They subscribed the 
Sclemn League vad Covenant, and afterwards, when Whitfield 
vent to Scotland although they agreed with him in hia Calvi- 
nistic ojinions ind admired — as everybody ought still to admire — 
his talents and his eloquence, yet they would hold no communion 
with him because he held and taught that connection with the 
State was syiful But how do matters stand now? Are not the 
descei dants ot those very men crying out the loudest for the 
voluntary syst m and contending the most earnestly for the prin- 
cijle that the Church should not be intei'fered with by the State ! 
Here is an instance of gradual change in opinion, and because of 
that change will you brand agreat body of good men with such gross 
epithets as have been applied to a similar change of opinion among 
another body of Christians J True, my right hon. Friend may say 
and think that such a matter as the connection of Church and State 
is of less importance than the doctrine of the Trinity ; but, Sir, I veiy 
much doubt whether, if he had lived in the times of the original 
secedei's, he would have found many of them to agree with him. In 
their opinion, the question of the connection of Church and State 
was a vital question. Again, the Wesleyan Methodists ai'e very 
eager in their opposition to the Bill. Sir, is there nothing, I ask, 
in their history to make them uneasy upon such a point? I 
think I can refer to some matters well calculated to afford, grounds 
for very bitter recrimination. What were the doctrines of that 
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greiit and good man, the founder of tLeir sect, upon tlie sulijcet 
of the lay administration of the Sacrament ? He tuld his congre- 
gation, when they wished for it, that it was a sia which he could 
never tolerate — which should never he committed with his con- 
sent — and in effect, I helieve it was never performed during his 
lifetime. After his death, however, the feeling in favour of the 
lay administration of the Sacrament heeame very strong and very 
general ; a Conference was applied for, was constituted, and after 
some discussion, it was determined that the request should be 
granted. What is the consequence t Why every building, every 
chapel, every plot of ground belonging to the Wesleyaiis is, Sun- 
day after Sunday, applied or misapplied to the perfoimance of 
rites which the founder of the sect pronounced to be a sin and 
a heresy. But now, forsootli, these persons cry out loudly that it 
is a fraud, downright fraud, when the opinions of congregations 
chaoge with the lapse of time, and are modified by the progress 
of events, that they should be permitted to retain their oi'iginal 
endowments. If we refuse to pass this Bill, the quantity of litiga- 
tion which will arise you can hardly dream of. I own that, as I 
said before, it is painful for me to see the manner in which this 
Bill has been opposed, and the quarter from which rnuch of tliat 
opposition proceeds. Tbat of the Church is mild in compaiison 
with that of other religious bodies, and yet the opposition of Uio 
Church party is certainly more excusable than the opposition of 
Dissenting bodies. Nothing is more natural than that the power 
of dominion, the habit of exercising autlioHty, and that of treating 
religious bodies out of the Church as inferior to its membei's — 
nothing is more natural than that all this should produce great and 
grave faults. In the constitution of human nature it is hardly 
jwssible but that the high Church party, strong in their great 
endowments, in their powei' of affecting seats in Parliament, in 
the influence and effect of their old Universities, and accustomed, 
as I said before, to look with somewhat of disdain on other sects 
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— it is hardly possible, but at all eventa it is not astomiluufj tli it 
such a party should set itself up agiiinst tl •= pii 11.1] le ot it,ligiou9 
liberty ; not that I approve of that, but it is ahuost wh it I e\\ ect 
But,Siv,Iam astonished that persons who hue hti^n over and 
over again compelled to invoke the pnaciples of c nl and 1 eligio is 
libertT in their own behalf, should now cry o it a^ 111 s tkia aj. [ 1 
cation of them. Sir, I have seen this conduct iv th astonishment 
not unmingled with hareher feelings; but that whii-h mcioaaea the 
astonishment, whicili deepens those feeling? is to hen from them 
tliis loud ontcry of opposition at a moment nhen tliLy tkemselTLS 
in a parallel ease are imploring the intei position ind protection of 
Parliament, and while they are demanding an ex postfucto law foi 
themselves, are opposing its application in the case of othore. Sir, 
I allude to the question of Irish Presbyterian raariiages. See how 
parallel the ciies arc the Presbyferiins have been maiTjingaecoid 
lug to then own forms and ntes or manj >eiis— so have the Uni 
taritns hetn occup}ing pjopertj In neithei one ca^e nor the 
other WIS au) question raisi,i tor manj jeirs upon the subjtct — 
nothing occu red Lalculated to ej-cite doubt 01 susj icion m the 
minds of the most honest or the most i>L.ruj iilous j. ti-son Vv ell 
tlien about the same time aro e both questions and about the 
same time were they both decidt 1 The Courts ot Livv deej-Iy 
feeling the re ponsibihty and the neces'iity under ivl ith they lay 
( t administering the law ace 1 ling to the letter of tl t law dei,ided 
that neither m the case of thi, celebiition ot Preshyteiian mar 
nages, nur m thit of the possession ot Umtaum chapels coul I 
pie&cription avail igainatthe letter ot the law Up got immeli 
stelj the orthodo\ Tiinitaiiau Di 'ier lei's the\ first aceusel thp 
lawyeis o had pronounce 1 tliis dec^ion and now they ecu e 
the legisla a itho wiali to relitve nut onlv them hut otliei D s 
sentcrs from its eftects It was but the other diy that loostneJ 
the oiation of m eminent person amongot tlie Insh Pre^byteiuni 
mdignantl\ deminding whethe- n the iJise of these mimage' old 
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and forgotten laws were to be dug up and applied to times and to 
cii'cumstaacea so different from those in wliicli they were enacted ; 
and j-et in the course of a very few hours I find hira urging the 
digging up and application of these very old and forgotten laws to 
another body of his fellow Christians. I should tike to know how- 
Presbyterian Dissenters would like the high Church party of Eng- 
land to take np the same tone towards them which they have 
thought proper to adopt in reference to their Unitarian brethren. 
Suppose the high Church party were to say, "We also have law 
upon our side. If the Unitarians are heretics, you are schismatics : 
and we refuse to give you the relief which you decline extending 
to them. You shall have no ex post facto law legalising the mar- 
riages celebrated by yourselves, if you refuse an ex post facto law 
to them legalising their possession of the chapels supported by 
themselves. If they are turned out, your marriages shall he inva- 
lid." How would you Presbyterian oithodox Dissenters like to he 
treated as you treat others ? Great and just as is the importance 
which you attach to the point of doctrine which separates you 
from Unitarians, by your conduct you seem to have forgptten that 
it is not the whole suni and substance of Christianity, but that 
there is a text about " doing unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you." There is, however, certainly one distinction 
between the two cases. The Trinitarian Dissenters are a far more 
opulent and powerful body, and have means more likely to be 
applied and more easily applied to influence constituencies and 
affect seats than have the Unitanans. We know that tliat sect is 
smalt — that it is unpopular — that it can produce little effect upon 
elections ; perhaps I may go so far as to say that it would pro- 
bably be the beat way to win public favour altogether to repudiate 
them and their doctrines ; and therefore, if such be the case— 
if there be any person of an arbitrary nature and intolerant turn 
of mind, who wishes to enjoy the pleasure of persecution with per- 
fect personal impunity — then I say that he can have no more 
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exMllent opportunities for the indulgence of his propensities than 
tte present. For myself, Sir, I have taken up the doctrines of 
civil and religious liberty, not tecause they are popular, but 
because they are just; and the time may come, rnd it may come 
soon, when some of those who are now crying out against this 
Bill may be compelled to appeal to the principles on which it 
rests ; and if that shall be the case, then. Sir, I wi!i attempt to pre- 
vent others from oppressing them, as I now seek to keep them 
from lording it over others. At present I contend against their 
intolerance in the same spiiit as I may hereafter have to battle for 
theii' rights. 
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He could assure the rigKt ton. Gentleman (Sir S. Graham) that it 
was his intention to look at the Motion then before the House as 
anything but a party question, and to discuss it without the 
admixture of anything hke party views ; but he must at the same 
time observe, that the topics here presented were such as he could 
wiaii might be avoided ; for, he must say, that the language and the 
manner of the right hon. Gentleman were not those of a man who 
was conscious of the very peculiar position in which he was placed. 
Even if the right hon. baronet hatl the power, and said that the 
power was necessaiy, and that in these cases it had been pro- 
perly used, still it was a power that it was most odious to use, 
and for which strong reasons ought to be given ; for, even if tlie 
power were necessary, still it might be obvious that it was one 
singularly abhorrent to the genius of the English people. Tiie 
power here exercised was one wtich the House had, in cases of 
necessity, entrusted to the Government; hut then it was a power 
that the House was hound to watch how it was exercised, and in 
which til ey ought to know precisely what had been done; the 
nature of the warrant ; how often such wan-ants had been issued, 
in which, too, they ought to be told the course of proceedings 
that had been adopted. This was a case, beyond all othei'g, in 
which the Minister ought not to think he had done enough 
to satisfy a House of Commons, by merely saying tliat he hiul 
the power ; he had exercised it; lie was responsible for tlie exercise 

* Hansai'd, 3d Series, vol. Ixst. p. I214-12S1. 
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of such power; but he would give tiiem no account of the manner 
in which he had exercised it That was to encourage the suspi- 
cion that the power had been abused ; because he could not see 
and this lie said without casting the ahghtest imputation on the 
right hon. Baronet, he could not see how so considerable a power 
as this entrusted to a Minister and exercised by him, could be 
used, without the Minister deeming it to be proper to do something 
more than this, or only thinking that it would be sufficient for him 
to say, that " he was responsible." Now, he thought, that where 
there was such a power exercised, the question was not to be so 
treated. They had then the fact as to such a power existing, and 
then came a very seiious question upon this most important 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman the Member for Finsbury, calling 
upon them, amongst other things, to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the present law giving that power. Now, he begged 
to say, that for the present state .of the law neither party of that 
House was answerable. Both parties had received it from their 
ancestors— both parties, when in power, had used it— and he did 
not impute to either the having used it dishonestly or oppressively ; 
but now, he said, since their attention had been called to this 
power, it could not, without very great modifications, be permitted 
to last. He began by saying that he defied any person to show 
him the difference between a letter of his being taten from hiia 
when in the Post Office, and a letter taken from him out of his 
desk. Pie defied them to show how the public safety could justify 
any more a letter of his being taken out of the post-bag than it 
could justify its being taken out of his desk. Why was Ihe letter 
put into the post-bag, except for the purpose of being transmitted 
to the person for whom it was destined i It was given to the 
Post Office, and for the purposes of revenue a monopoly was given 
to the Post Office. The sole purjiose was the safe ti'ansmission 
of the letter : but the turning the Post Office into an engine of the 
police, was, he said, utterly abhorrent to the public feeling. Let 
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tLem only eonsidej', if tliete was a single reason for examining let- 
tei-s to or from liim in tbe Post Office, which was not good and 
valid for examining letters that he had in liia desk ; let tliem tate 
it tliat there was a treasonable plot — the most treasonahle ever 
thought of : the letters might contain treason. Then the treason 
could be as well discovered in the letter in his pocket, as tlie letter 
when transmitted. As to the inconvenience, it was the same 
to him in both cases, and the plea for both was the public neces- 
sity. It was the same whether a person's correspondence was 
examined before it reached him, as after it had reached him. 
There was no difference as to the injury done to hiui. If the 
public danger was the same, the inconvenience to the individual 
was the same. Then, why make the distinction ? He knew that 
in cases of suspected crime the letters could be examined and pro- 
duced in a court of justice, whether taken in transit or in the per- 
son's pocket. But tiien, if a letter were delivered and they toot 
it wrongfully, they would be liable to an action for damages ; and 
if they used violence, tliey wpuld be severely pimished. Thus, in 
the case of Mr. Wilkes, when his letters had been seized, and 
carried to Lord Halifax and the Under Secretary of State, he 
brought an action for those lettei-s being wrongfully seized and 
without probable cause, and the result was, that he gained his 
action, and they were obliged to pay, by the verdict of a jujy, 
1,000?. damages. That was what he called Ministeiial responsi- 
bility. He wanted to know, when a letter got to Mr. Mazzini, if 
it was so sacred that it could not be touched, and yot before 
it came to him that it could be examined— that, upon the mos,t 
vague supicion, fifty or a hundred letters could be thus stoppeil, 
and yet Mr. IMazzini never know whether Uiey were examined or 
not. If it were possible to show him that the examination of 
a letter before it an-ived was less injurious to the individual than 
the examination of it in the desk after it arrived, then he would 
give up the argument. Ttwas idle to tell him that this was ueces- 
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Baiy ; fur worse things than thia miglit be done, anil sustained on 
the siime plea. The fiiKt was, the wliole of the arguments in 
favour of the practice belonged to a class which the sense of tlie 
countiy iiad repudiated long ago. The question was not whether 
there were advantages in the spy system ; for that had been 
decided by their ancestors long ago. They were not now to deter- 
mine whether they were to adopt the practice of employing spies, 
as was done by foreign governments. And wliat difference was there 
between their having spies upon words spoken, or words written t 
In common fairness, he said it was no difference to him between 
a government breaking the seal of hia letter in the Post Office, and 
the government employing a spy to poke his ear to the keyhole, 
and listen to the conversations he carried on. They might regard 
it necessary to the public safety to do this — to say that such 
a person was suspected, and that they had one of his servants feed 
to betray him. They might allege the same excuse for the police 
reading letters, as for listening to conversations ; and there might 
be some advantage in this. There could be no doubt there might 
be an advantage in breaking open letters. No one denied it; but 
tten was it fitting that it should be done ? In the same way, did 
any one doubt that there was an advantage in having police 
spies? But then the country did not approve of them. The 
French had an advantage in having police spies. No one doubted 
that the spy system enabled them to bring to justice many who 
must otherwise have escaped. It was tlie same thing as to torture. 
There could be no doubt that as long as the English law sanc- 
tioned the use of the torture a great many crimes were detected 
by it It had, too, its advantages.— [Cries 0/ " Oh, oh."]— Yes ; 
for the instant tJiat Guy Fawkes was shown the rack,' out came at 
once the entire story of tiie gunpowder plot. Even this torture, 
as well as tlie spy system, had these advantages, but then this 
country had determined long ago that such were pernicious, debas- 
ing, and dangerous mode.) of maintaining its institutions. Their 
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ancestors declared that they would rather take the rist of great 
crimra being committed, than owe their security to that system 
or those means, which would destroy the manly spirit of the people, 
on which far more reliance could be placed than all the schemes 
and decrees that could be invented for maintaining their greatnesa 
and independence as a nation. He did not, he again repeated it, 
mean to affirm tliat there had not been a fair intention in the 
power that had been exercised, but then he could not but see that 
the use of the power must have pernicious eon sequences. Suppose 
a Minister were to say, " Since I havo been in office two letters 
have been opened at the Post Office. One was opened in refer- 
etiee to questions of great importance regarding the public peace ; 
another as it was supposed to be of a nature to throw great light 
upon the Exchequer Bill Case." Information of this kind, given 
by a Minister of tlie Crown, would have a great effect in quieting 
the minds of the public But the right hon. Gentleman having 
refused to give any infcrraation of the sort, forced on the convic- 
tion that this practice had been carried on to a very great extent 
by him, and under peculiar circumstances of concealment. He 
ciuld never believe, that if the right hon. Baronet could have 
denied the charge that seals had been counteifeited and stamps 
replaced, in order to conceal the opening of the letter, be would 
not have been glad to have done so. The right hon. Baronet 
must know that nnless protected in jMrticular cases, the power 
exercised by the Government, and the practice of counterfeiting 
seals and replacing stiimps, was a malum in $e, as well aa an 
infraction of the Common Law of the land. The right hon. Baro- 
net admitted that being empowered by this Act of Parliament to 
do acta which were illegal at Common Law, he had authorised the 
opening letters at the Post Office, detaining some, and sending on 
others, taking care, however, to disguise the fact that they had 
been opened ; yet he would not satisfy the House and the conntry 
by telling them how oftfln he had done this ; nor the- circumstances 
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under wLioIi lie had done it. TLe Hght Lon. Baroiwt would state 
neither the grounds upon which he acted ; nor would lia allow 
them to see the warrant wliick lie had issued for tlie purpose. 
"When he saw this, he (Mr. Macaulay) asked whether the House 
of Commons was not entitled, in a case like this, to take steps for 
a further inquiry ! He had put the case hypothetically : he could 
do nothing else ; he was enforced to do so, for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would tell them nothing of the facts of tlie case. Two 
years ago the manufacturing districts were in a very escited state, 
there was a great deal of violence used, and attempts made to 
keep people from going to work. He eould not forget that whilst 
these things were going on, an assertion was very generally put 
about that these tTOuhles were got np in an underhand manner 
by certain Gentlemen belonging to the Anti-Com-Law League. 
Now, this suspicion existing, what evidence was there to be 
obtained in support of it ; what proof so easy for a Government to 
obtain as by opening the letters of the Gentlemen, many of them 
Members of this House, known to be most prominently connected 
with the affairs of this society ! He was not & member of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, be was not one of its representatives 
in this House. But, as a Member of Parliament, he wishe<l to 
learn whether the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
might not, on some occasion like this, think it his duty aa a prin- 
ciple to open all the letters of some thirty or forty most hon. Gen- 
tlemen, representatives of the people in this House, some having 
reference to impoitant public affairs, others filled with the secrets 
of their respective families. Now, as far aa regarded Englishmen, 
the hardship of the case only went so far as this, that Lis secrets 
were read by public officials ; but the case was a very different one 
in regard to the unhappy foi'eigner. They could not hang an 
Englishman, whatever his letters might contain, without the ordeal 
of a Judge and Jury ; but with respect to foreigners, lie really did 
wonder that men who assumed to be so humane as hon. Gentle- 
10* 
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men oppoaito, should ttiok so lightly of the consequences of this 
Bort of procedure. Some unhappy foreigner has come to our free 
land, and reljing upon the supposed good faith of the English 
Tost Office, wiites to his friends with greater freedom than he 
would otherwbe have done, or than he would ever do ahroad. 
Then came tlie Secretary of some Foreign Emhassy to the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, applies for information aa to the 
contents of the letters of certain parties, information whiet receiv- 
in", he sends over to the native Government of tlie unhappy 
foreigner, who carefully lays it by. Ifo evil consequences result to 
the unfortunate writer whilst he remains in this country ; but, at 
length, unconscious of what awaits him, he goes back to his native 
land— he actually walks into the lion's mouth, in a land where 
there is no jury to protect him, and upon evidence got up in this 
manner, he would be consigned, perhaps, to the inside of a dun- 
geon, for life. He believed that the House would admit that he 
had never been one to indulge in this House in reflections upon 
the institutions or internal affairs of any foreign countiy whatever. 
Ou the contrary, he thought tliat as a rule the tone and manner 
of the House, as of the Government, ought to be marked with 
something of the respect and decorum of diplomatic procedure. 
But whilst they did not set themselves up as judges upon neigh- 
bouring governments, at least let them not set themselves up as 
their spies. This he must say, that if the continuance of this 
power in the hands of our Government would lead to such appli- 
Ciitions from foreign powers, for the revelation of the contents of 
letters passing through our Post Office, he thought the only course 
would he to repeal this law altogether. For he thought it might 
sometimes be putting a Ministry into a very awkward position, if 
they should have to refuse to the Minister of a foreign friendly 
power information of this kind, which he said he required for the 
inteiests of his Goveniment. He thought if this practice were 
found to exist, that it would be better to enable a Minister to say 
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at n Parliament has not given us power to do ivliat you ask 

ti to d than to run tiie lisk of giving offence by saying, " We 
h the power, but we do not choose to exercise it in your case ; 
all til t n te done in the matter must be done with such pub- 
I ty a w II give an injured, helpless man, an equal chance of 
ed and justice being done him." His feeling upon this sub- 
j t wa strong, that oven if the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
had g n uch further than it did, if it had been for leave to bring 
m a Bill to tate this power from the Secretary of State, he would 
have cordially voted for it; but, as it was, he would cordially give 
his vote for the Motion for a Committee to inquire whether this 
power had been properly exercised or not. 
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JULY 2, 1844* 

f ea ne k 1 U the H e e t ii t tl t 
ig V abfeen e some llus on li s I en m le to 
lOtt Secreta y of St t« fo tke Ho e De] a t 
u e\v d flic It fo a pe n i>!i has not te n 
jbate ih 3 Ho se to coUe t p e ely what has 
IS abse ce nd t proj o t onolly d fB It tor 
h lo a y n aaswe to ny ch ges h la ha e be n m Ue 
an"in t hm But f I ghtly understnl wh t I i toH h s 
leena 11) the right hoo bentkn n th ha ^e he his n le 
ag n t me yieelsel nde t o head He hi. puteJ to 
Die, m the first place, a deieliction of my datj as a sworn servant 
of Her Majesty : and, secondly, he has accused me of making a 
personal attack upon him, and of imputing to him some miscon- 
duct unprecedented in the administi-ation of his predecessors. 
&'ow, as to the first and more imi)ortaiit of these attacks, I deny- 
that I ]i3?e in any respect, by any observation I have addressed to 
this House, violated my oath of duty as a Piivy Councillor. I 
deny that I have divulged any secret which came into my posses- 
sion in that capacity. I deny that in the character of a Privy 
Councillor I ever became acquainted ^vith any circumstance what- 
ever relating to the practice of the Post OfBce. I deny that any 
paper I knew to be obtained by the opening or scraping of seals 
■was ever, fo the best of my knowledge, submitted to me in that 
capacity. I declare, also, that there is no Gentleman, on either 
side of this House, who is more completely ignorant than I am of 

• HaQsard, 3<! Seriaa, yo!. Ixxvi. p. 243-251. 
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all details of that DepactmeJit of the Post OfSce. to which frequent 
referenc* has beea made during this discussion. Then, with re- 
spect to the second charge made agmnst me hy the right Lon. 
Gentleman, I deny, with equal confidence, the imputation that I 
came down to this House to make a personal attack upon that 
right hon. Baroaet. I certainly came down intending to express 
concisely, a very strong opinion as to the present state of the law 
and practice ; and I intended to have prefaced my observations by 
declaring that I made no imputation whatever upon the right hon. 
Baronet beyond what must attach to him in common with all 
others who had been called upon to administer the same invidious 
law. If I departed fiom tliat line of conduct, it was because the 
right hon. Baronet himself forced me to such a course ; because I 
considered that the line of conduct he adopted was utterly incon- 
sistent with all notions of ministerial responsibility. I now say, 
that in my opinion, there is a wide distinction between the con- 
duct of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) and that of any 
persons who have preceded him in his present office ; for who, 
when called upon in the face of this House to state on what 
principle he had exercised the power we are now discussing, ever 
declined to do so before the right hon. Baronet! When Sir 
Robert "VValpole was called upon in this House to make such a 
statement, he frankly avowed tlie principle on which he had acted. 
The noble Lord near me has made a distinct statement of the 
principle on which, during his administration, that department 
was directed. He distinctly declared that, in the exercise of this 
power, he acted solely with a ™w to the safety of this country; 
and that he would have considered it a departure from the spirit 
of the law to examine the letters of foreigners, in consequence of 
applications from foreign Governments, founded upon apprehen- 
sions they might entertain. The right hon. Baronet opposite was 
repeatedly ashed, " Will you state that this was the principle upon 
which you acted !" The right hon. Gentleman replied that ha 
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would not— that a sense of public duty, regard for the safety of 
the State, induced him to refuse to deciai'e the principle upon 
whici he had acted. Was that consistent with the conduct of tlie 
right hon. Baronet to-night f Why, is not this Secret Committee, 
consisting of nine Memhers of this House, to tell us upon what 
principle this practice was carried on ? Is !t not appointed in 
order that the House may ascertain on what general principle let- 
ters have been opened ? There can be no doubt that the intention 
is, that this Secret Committee shall state to the House not parti- 
cular cases, but the general principles upon which the Post Office 
and other authorities have acted. To the appointment of that 
Committee the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Gi'aiam) entertains no 
decided objection. Does he not concene that the publn, safety is 
compromised by the appointment of ^uOx ■>. L jmmittee ! Let me 
ask the right hon. Baronet whj he did not state to the Hcuse 
what he conceives will be the substance of the Eepoit of that 
Committee? Why, if the Report of that Committee ^ill com 
promise the public safety, the right hon Gentlemin ought not to 
agree to its appointment ! If the puHn, safetj mil not be com 
promised by such Eeport, the nght hon Biionet ought not to 
have shielded himself under the pretence ot ' public sifety, ' tnd 
have refused any answer to questicns put to him on this sutject 
A mere declaration from him of the prm;,iples upon wfich he has 
acted would have prevented me horn milmg any remarks as to 
his conduct; I should merelj hive addressed myself to whit I 
think the most impoitant pait of the subject^the atite of the 
law. I shall be much suipri^ed li the Report if this Committee 
should lead me to entertain an opinion different from thit I hwe 
hitherto expressed, namely, that the state jf the law re juires very 
great and extensive alteration I will not detain the House hirther 
than to say that I heartily appio; e ot the Motion of the nght hon. 
Baronet opposite, and that I fhini, upon the whole, it is desirable 
that ill the first histance, at least, the proceedings of the Committee 
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should be secret. I conceive it to be possible that some matters 
connected with tbe administration of foreign affairs might be dis- 
closed in the course of the examination, the publicity of which we 
might have reason to regret. I am not desiroiis that any secreay 
whatever should be preserved with respect to the int«nial arrange- 
ments of the Post Office ; because, with regard to all matters 
purely internal, the people of this country are fully competent to 
judge what is for their own interest. Matters which it is not adri- 
aable to render pubhe might, however, be disclosed in the course 
of an jnquuy of this nature. I do not conceive that any Keport this 
Committee may present is likely to induce me to change the 
opinion I now entei-tain— that the power possessed by the Secre- 
tary of State with regard to the opening of letters is one which 
produces no advantage at all commensurate with the evils and the 
feeling of insecurity which it occasions ; and that it is a power 
which, whether we censure the past exercise of it or not, we ought 
without delay to abolish. 
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Sia, if the question non at issue nero mi-iely a finantidl ot i 
commercial qiiestioii I "ihould be unniUing to offer nn?elf tj 
\oi!r notice for I im well awire that there are, both on -i ni 
nght wid on youi lett hand, many gentlemen fii moie dcej h 
^ei-pd in fimncii! and pommeicnl ouence than myself, an 1 T 
BhfuJd think that I distharged my duty better Iv listLmti:; In 
them than bv assuming the office of a teacher But, Sii, the 
question on which we aie at issue with Her Majesty's Ministers is 
neithei a finannal noi a Lommeicnl question I do not uniler 
stand it to be disputed tliat, if we were to pronounce our decision 
witii reference merely to fiscal and mercantile considerations, we 
should at once adopt the Amendment of my noble Friend. 
Indeed the right hon. Gentleman the late President of the Board 
of Trade has distinctly admitted this. He says that the Ministers 
of the Crown call upon us to sacrifice great pecuniary advantages 
and commercial facilities, for the purpose of maintaining a moral 
principle. Indeed, neither in former debates nor in the debate of 
this night has any person ventured to deny that, both as respects 
the public purse and as respects the interests of trade, the course 
recommended by my noble Friend is preferable to the course 
reeonimended by the Government. The objections to my noble 
Friend's Amendment, then, are purely moral objections. We lie, 
it seems, nnder a moral obligation to make a distinction between 
the produce of free labour and the produce of slave labour. Now 
* J3aH£aril, Bd Series, vol. liirii, p, 1?,88-1306, 
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I bIiouM be as unwilling to incur the imputation of being 
indifferent to the welfare of the African race aa any hon. Member 
opposite can be to incur the imputation of hypocrisy. I do, 
however, think that it is in my power to show strong reasons for 
believing tliat the moral obligation pleaded by the Ministers has 
CO existence. If there ha no such moral obligation, then, aa it is 
conceded on the other side that all fiscal and commercial 
argument<i arc on the side of my noble Friend, it follows that we 
ought to adopt his Amendment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late President of the Board of Trade has said, that the Govern- 
ment does not pretend to act with perfect consistency as to this 
distinction between fiee labour and slave labour. It was, indeed, 
necessarj' that he should say this ; for the policy of the Govern- 
ment is obviously most inconsistent. Perfect consistency, I admit, 
we are not to expect in human affairs. But, surely, there is a 
decent consistency wLich ought to be observed; and of tliis the 
right hon. Gentleman himsdf seems to be sensible ; for he asis 
how, if we admit sugar grown by Brazilian slave', we can with 
decency continue to stop Brazilian vessels engaged in the Slave 
Trade. This argument, whatever be its value, proceeds on the 
very correct supposition that the test of sincerity in individuals, in 
parties, an.l in governments, is consistency. The right hon. 
Gentleman feels, as we must all feel, that it is impossible to give 
credit for good faith to a man wlio on one occasion pleads a 
scrnple of conscience as an excuse for not doing a particular thing, 
and who on other occasions, where tiiere is no essential difi'erence 
of circumstances, does that very thing without any scruple at all. 
I do not wish to use such a word as hypoerits, or to impute that 
odious vice to any Gentleman on either side of the House But 
whoever declares one moment thit. he feels himseh bound b> 4 
certain moral rule, and the neU m.ment, ra -» cise stn.lly 
similar, acts in direct defiance of that rule, must submit to have, 
if not his honesty, yet at least his power of di^rimm-itmg right 
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from wrong very gravely questioned. Now, Sir, I deny tlio 
existence of tlie- moral obligations alleged by tbe Government. I 
deny that we ai'e under any moral obligation to turn our fiscal 
cods into a penal code, for the purpose of correcting vices in the 
institutions of independent states. I say that, if you suppose sucIl 
a moral obligation to be in force, tlie supposition leads to 
consequences from-which eveiy one of us would recoil, to con- 
sequences wliich would throw the whole commercial and political 
system of tbe world into confusion. I say that, if such a mora.' 
obligation exists, our financial legislation is one mass of injustice 
and inhumanity. And I say more especially tliat, if such a 
moral obligation exists, then the right hon. Baronet's Budget is 
one mass of injustice and inhumanity. Observe, I am not 
disputing the paramount aufliority of moral obligation. I am 
not setting up pecuniary considerations against moral considera- 
tions. I know that it would be not only a wicked but a short- 
sighted policy, to aim at making a nation like this great and 
prosperous by violating the la«s of justice. To those laws, enjoin 
what they may, I am piepared to submit. But I wii! not palter 
with them, I will not cite tiiem to-day in o d t t 

and quibble them away to-morrow in oide t th I 

will not liave two standards of light, one t b nl d h I 
wish to protect a favourite interest at the publ co t d I 
to be applied when I wish to replenish the E h q U g 

an impulse to trade. I will nyt hare t ghts t 

measures. I will not blow hot and cold, pi 3 last d 1 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. Can th G t y 

as much 3 Are Gentlemen opposite prepa d t f II t tl 

own principle ? Tiiey need not look long fo pp t fh 

Statute Book swarms witli enactments directly pp d t th 1 
which they profess to respect. I will take a smgle instance from 
our existing laws, and propound it to the Gentlemen opposite us a 
test, if I must not say of their sincerity, yet of their power of 
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moral disCTimiBation. Take the article of tobacco. Not only do 
j-oii admit the tobacco of the United States which is grown by 
elavea ; not only do you admit the tobacco of Cuba which is 
grown by slaves, and by slaves, as you tell us, recently imported 
from Africa ; but you actually interdict the free labourer of the 
United Kingdom from growing tobacco. Tou have long had on 
y St t t B k laws prohibiting the cultivation of tobacco ia 
E 1 1 a 1 th ising the Government to destroy all tobacco 
pi t ti pt a few square yards, which are suffered to exbt 

It m 1 ted n b t cal gardens, for purposes of science. These 
1 IV d d t t d to Ireland. The free peasantry of Ireland 
b t g w t b CO. The cultivation spread fast. Down came 

y I 1 t n I n it ; and now, if the Irish freeman dares to 

g g mp 1 1 n with the slaves of Virginia and Havannah, 

y 1- q h m you ruin him ; you grub up his plantation. 

H tl h e a test by which we may tiy the consistency 

f tl tl pposite. I ask you, are you prepared, I do 

t y t Id slave-gi'own tobaeco, but to take away from 
1 g w t b the monopoly which you now give to it, and 
t J t th f labourer of the United Kingdom to enter into 

mp 1 1 n qual terms, on any terms, with the negro who 

TV ks d th lash ? I am confident that tlie three right hon. 
G tl m n i p t the First Lord of the Treasuiy, the Clian- 

11 f th E h quer, and the late President of the Boaid of 
T d w 11 11 h one voice answer " No." And why not ? — 

B y tl ■, " it will injure the Revenue, True it is," 

tl J 11 J tl t the tobacco imported from abroad is grown 
by 1 d ly slaves many of whom have been I'eceutly 

ca d th Atlantic, in defiance, not only of justice and 

L m t I t f 1 w and treaty. Ti'ue it is that the cultivators 
f I 1 t ! I lom are freemen. But then on the impoi'ted 
to! 1 1 to raise at the Custom-house a d'lty of 600 

p ce t m t m indeed of 1,200 per cent. : and, if tobacco 
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were g nv,n } cie it woull he diflicult to ^et an excise dutj of 
even IIJO pei cent We cannot suf-niit t tb^ loss ot re-senue 
and theiefoje ne give i monopoly to the sla\ehf!der ind make it 
penal in the freeman to miade tliit monop Ij "ioii niaj be 
right tut in the name of common sense be cotKi tent If ll is 
mora! obligation of which jou talk so much be one which miy 
■with propfiet) \ielJ to fi col considei afions kt iia have Brazihm 
sugars If it be p^iamount to all fascal cons deiation= let us at 
least hue Biitish snuff and cigars Ihe present Mmisteis miv 
indeed plead that they are not tlie luthors ot the laws which 
prohib t the f,ultivdtiou of tobacu) in Great Britain and Iielanl 
That is true The piesent Government fjund those hws in 
existence nud no doubt theie is ,, od sense in tlie Con'eriatiie 
doctrine tint miny thngs which oii^^ht not to hue been set up 
o f,ht ot, Hn tl ej have been set ip to be haatilj and ludely 
P II d do Put whit will the rght Lon Baronet urge in 

vind cation of his ov>n new Budget' He is not content with 
nnu ta n ng laws whuh he finds aheiJj existing in faiom jf pro 
duce grown hy slaves He mtiodices i cich 1 of new h«s to the 
same effect Ho comes down to the Hue with a pioyoaition for 
entirely takmg in ly the duties on the import ition of cotton He 
glories in this scheme He tells us tint it la in ttuct iccoidance 
with the 'oundeat pnncij les of legislati )n He tells us that it will 
be ft blessng to the countrj I ai>iee with him an 1 1 mttnd to 
vote with him But hDW is all tins LOttcn giown ' Is it not 
grown by slaves 3 Again I s« jou mij be right but in the 
name ot common sense be consistent I aiw ■with, no small 
amusement a, {•■v. d i^s 151 t ptrig iph bj one of the ri^ht hon 
Baronets eul G;i'-ts win h was to the f How ng effect — Tl us 
has this eminent stitesrain g ven to the Eus^li h labouiei a lirge 
supply ct a most impcrtint law mat rul nnl has inanfulh with 
stood those ravenous Whigs who wished to inindate oui country 
with sugai died in ne^fro blood' '\\ith what, I should like to 
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Iviicn IS the n^ht hon Baionpts cotton dyed ? Formerly, 
iiideed, an attempt wis raiJe to distinguish between the cultiva- 
tion oi cotton and tht lultisaticn of =.ngAT The cultivation of 
suffir, it M IS said, was peculiirly fatal to the health and life of the 
'ihve But that plea, nhateiei it nia\ hue heea worth, must 
now be abandoned , fir the iiglit hon Baronet now proposes to 
leduce, to s ^eiy gieat extent, the duty on slave-grown sugar 
iiii]iurted fi jm the United States Then a new distinction is set 
lip. The United States, it is said, have slavery ; but they have 
no slave ti'ade. I deny that assertion. I say that the sugar and 
cotton of the United States are the fruits, not only of slavery, hut 
of t! e si ve traJe A d I ay further that, if there be on the 
s ti e of th s earti a countiy which, before God and man, is 
no e leco iitahle tha a other for the misery and degradation of 
tl e \f e tl at o nt j is not Brazil, the produce of which 

tl ght hon Ea o et e eludes, but tlie United States, the 

I 1 e f wh 1 1 e J opo es to admit on more favourable terms 
ti Q e e I h e no plea u e in going into an argument of this 
n'lt re I do not conce ve tl %t it is the duty of a Member of the 
Englis! Pa 1 ament to d abuses which exist in other societies. 
Such Isc "son sellon ten Is to produce any reform of such 

b ses an 1 1 as t d rect tenlency to wound national pride, and to 
nflan e onol an m s e I would v II nglj ivo A th ssubje t 
i ut tl e r jjht hon Biron t leaves m no cho e He turns th s 

II s to a To rt of J 1 c t re fo tl e p q o of r t nj, 
■\ Iconp ngthe t tut on of depenlent '^lit s He tells a 
tl t our Ta ff s to be ni le an st ft for re var 1 g tl e 
1 tee an 1 hurain ty of o e Fo e gn Tovernments and for 
I n si ng the ba hi ty f otl er= He b nds up tl e lea e t 

nte e ts of ny n 1 1 e t v tl quest om v tl wl ch otherw se I 
I IdaiMenler f Pa 1 in ent 1 -i e oth n, t do I ouM 
J.1 llj keep len e on ch q est ons B t t a ot be Tue 
t d men and tl e protes onal nen vhom I repre e t si to e 
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" Why are we to be loaded, certainly for some years, probably for 
ever, with a tax, admitted by tliose who impose it to be grievous, 
unequal, inquisitorial ! Why are we to he loaded in time of 
peace with burdens heretofore reserved for the exigencies of war )" 
The paper manufacturer, the soap manufacturer, say, ""Wby, if 
the Income Tax is to he continued, are our important and suffering 
branches of industry .to have no relief ?" And the answer is, 
" Because Brazil does not hehave so well as the United States 
towards tiie negro race." Can I then avoid instituting a compari- 
son ! Am I not bound to bring to the test the truth of an assei'- 
tioD pregnant witii consequences so momentous to those who have 
sent me hither? I must speak out; and if what I say gives 
offence and produces inconvenience, for that offence and for that 
inconvenience the Government is responsible. I affirm, then, that 
there exists in the United States a Slave Trade, not less odious or 
demoralising, nay, I do in my conscience believe, more odious 
and more demoralising than that which is carried on between 
Africa and Brazil. North Carolina and Virginia are to Louisiana 
- and Alabama what Congo is to Eio Janeiro. The slave States of 
tlie Union are to he divided into two classes, the breeding States, 
where the human beasts of burden increase and multiply and 
become strong for labour, and the sugar and cotton States to 
which those beasts of burden are sent to be worked to death. To 
what an extent the traffic in man is carried on we may learn by 
comparing the census of 1830 with the census of 1840. North 
Carolina and Virginia are, as I have said, great breeding States. 
During the ten years from 1830 to 1S40 the slave population of 
North Carolina was almost stationary. The slave population of 
Virginia positively decreased. Yet, both in North Carolina and 
Virginia propagation was, during those ten years, going on fast. 
The number of births among the slaves in those States exceeded 
by huadreds of thousands the number of the deaths. What, then, 
became of the surplus ? Look to the returns from the Southern 
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S' t t ti =!t t h p d th It 1 Bai'onet 
p i =« t Im t h d d d t tl d t all, and 

3 U Y 11 £ 1 tl t tl IS tl breeding 

"^ ^ b I3 ffi ttmtthdmaftli onsuming 

States I L f mpl h w k t! t tlie negro 

P P 1 t d w by HI 1 H f if left to 

t^ If t p P t3 b til 1830 10 000 slaves ; id 

1840 170 000 I AI b th 1 1 p I t J mg those 

* ml th d bl d t f m nV,000 to 

253 000 r Mss pp t t Ilj t pi J I f m 65,000 

t 195 00 S m 1 f th t t f tl &1 T !e. And 
^'t t LjEIIm hh t Veiled in 

th S th "^t t J hb g bo t f m pi t t to fhn- 
*at I ■ t f I p t wh t in their 

m t. d wl 1 k ly t 11 h p A bl t boy is 

1 k i p h hi k g 1 tl Th 1 1 1 f natui-e 

d f S t d d ly tl y w ever torn 

d by 1 p! th t f G V gang of 

^^ t h d 1 gr m 1 p d tlen these 

w toh^ h 1 ff d t tte ad d d by 1 m re driven 

th d IS 3 Id d ( th J w U ot drive) 

1 If t Sm thfi Id tl t th y m 1 the deadly 

11- f th g m 11 th m tl i th M ppi. A 

y f J rs f tb t 1 b th t 1 m t ffi t send the 

t t t Af t h L t I 11 I spared, 

^^hl h f t It t p t n hoys in 

^ gf p t t t m 3 ! t-> supply 

the loid whiii cruelty 13 making m Lomsiana. God foi'bid that I 
should extenuate the horrore of the Slave Trade in any fo-im ; but 
I do think this its worst form. Bad enough it is that civilized men 
should sail to an uncivilized quarter of the world where slavery 
exists, should there buy wretched barbarians, and should carry 
them away to labour in a distant land : bad enough ! But that a 
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civilized man, a baptized man, a man proud of being a eiuzen of 
a free state, a man frequenting a Christian eburch, should breed 
slaves for exportation, aud, if tbo wbole horrible tmth roust be 
told, should even beget slaves for exportation, should see children, 
sometimes his own children, gambolling around him from infancy, 
should watch their growth, should be familiar with their faces, 
and should then sell them for four or five hundred dollars a head, 
and send them to lead in a remote country a life which is a 
Hngeriag death, a life about which the best thing that can be said 
is that it is sure to be short ; this does, I own, excite a horror 
exceeding even the horror excited by that Slave Trade which is 
the curse of the African coast. And mark : I am not speaking of 
any rare case, of any instance of eccentric depravity; I am 
speaking of a trade as regular as the trade !n pigs between Dublin 
and Liverpool, or as the trade ia coals between tiie Tyne and the 
Thames. There is another pt.int to which I must advert. I have 
no wish to apologise for slavery as it exists in Brazil ; but this I 
say, that slavery, as it exists in Brazil, though a fearful evil, 
seems to me a much less hopeless evil than slavery as .it exists in 
the United States. In estimating the character of negro slavery, 
we must never forget one most important ingredient ; an ingre- 
dient which was wanting to slavery as It was known to the 
Greeks and Romans ; an ingredient which was wanting to slavery 
as it appeared ia Europe during the middle ages, — I mean the 
antipathy of colour. "Where this antipathy exists in a high 
degree, it is difficult to conceive how th« white masters and the 
black labourers can ever be mingled together, as tiie lords and 
villeins in many parts of the Old World have been, in one free 
commnnity, Now this antipathy notoriously is much stronger in 
the United States than in the Brazils. In the Bi'azils tiiere are 
many hundred thousands of blacks and coloured freemen. These 
people are not escluded from honourable callings. You may find 
among tiiem merchants, physicians, lawyers : many of tiiera bear 
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arms ; some haye been admitted to lioly orders. Whoever knows 
■wbat dignity, wliat sanctity the Cliiireli of Rome ascribes to tba 
person of a priest, will at once perceive the important consaiuenoes 
which follow from tbia last circumstance. It is by no means 
Tinusnal to see a white penitent kneeling before the spiritual 
tribunal of a negro, confessing his sins to a negro, receiving 
absolution from a negro. It is by no means unusual to see a 
negro dispensing the Eucharist to a circle of whiter. I need not 
tell the House what emotions of amazement and of rage such a 
spectacle would excite in Geoigia or South Carolina. Fully 
admitting, thei'efore, as I do, tliat Br^diw si ivery is a horrible 
evil, lyet must say, that if I Meie ciIIkI up n to declare whether 
1 think the chances of the Afiicm loce on the whole better in 
Bi-azil or in the United States, I shoi Id it once answer in Eraail. 
I think it not improbable that in eighty or a hundred years the 
black population of Brazil may be free and happy. I see no 
I'easonable prospect of such a change in the United States. The 
right hon. Gfentleman the late President of the Board of Trade, 
has said much about that system of maritime police by which wo 
have attempted to sweep slave-trading vessels from the great high- 
way of nations. Now what has been the conduct of Brazil, and 
what has been the conduct of the United States, as respects that 
system of police ? Brazil has come into the system ; the United 
States ha e tl own every impediment in the way of the system. 
WJiat op n n 1 e Majesty's Ministers entertain respecting the 
Kight of Sea h we know from a letter of my Lord Aberdeen 
which h s w th n a few days, been laid on our Table. I believe 
that I state o e tly the sense of that letter when I say, tliat the 
noble Earl regards the Eight of Search as an efficacious means, 
and as the only efficacious means, of preventing tie maritime 
Slave Ti-ade. He expresses most seiious doubts whether anv 
Bubstilute can be devised. I think that this check would bo a 
most valuable one, if all nations would submit to it; and I 
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applaud the huniaiiity wliici. has induced successive British 
Administrations .to exert tlieniselves for tlie purpose of obtainir.g 
the concurrence of Foreign Powers in so excellent a plan. Brazil 
consented to admit the Right of Search ; the Unitfld States 
refused, and by refusing deprived the Right of Search of half its 
value. Not content witfi refusing to admit Ihe Right of Search, 
they even disputed the i%lit of visit, a right which no impartial 
publicist in Europe will deny to be in strict confornaity with 
the Law of Nations. Nor was tliis all : in every part of tlie 
Continent of Europe the diplomatic agents of the Cabinet of 
Washington, toiled to induce other nations to imitate the example 
of the United States. You cannot have forgotten General Cass's 
letter. You cannot have foi'gotten the terms in which liis Govem- 
raent communicated to him its approbation of his conduct. You 
know as well as I do that, if the United Slates had submitted to 
the Sight of Search, there would have heen no outcry against that 
right in France. Nor do I much blame the French. It is but 
natural that, wheu one maritime Power makes it a point of honour 
to refuse ns this right, other maritime Powers should think that 
they cannot, without degi-adation, take a different coui'se. It is 
hut 'natural that a Frenchman, proud of his country, should ask 
why the tricolor is to be less respected than the stars and stripes. 
The right hon. Gentieman says, that if we assent to my noble 
Friend's Amendment, we shall no longer be able to maintain that 
Riffht of Search. Sir, he need not trouble himself about that 
riTht— it is already gone. We have agreed to negotiate on the 
sirbject with France; everybody knows how that negotiation 
will end. The French flag will he exempted from search : Spain 
will instantly demand, if she has not already demanded, similar 
exemption ; and you may as well let her have it with a good 
grace, and without wrangling. For a Right of Search, from which 
the flags of France and America are exenapted, is not wovtli a dis- 
pute. "The only system, therefore, which in the opinion of Her 
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Majesty's Ministers has yet been found efficacious for the prevention 
of the maritime Slave Tiade, is in fact abandoned. And who is 
answerable for this ! The United States of America. The chief 
guilt even of the Slave Trade between Afiica and Brazil lies, not 
with the Government of Brazil, but with that of the United 
States, And yet tlie right hon. Baronet proposes to punish 
Brazil for the Slave Trade, and in tiie same breath proposes to 
show favour to the United States, because the United States are 
pure from the ciime of slave trading. I thank the right hon. 
Gentleman the late President of the Board of Ti'ade for reminding 
nic of Mr. Calhoun's letter. I could not have wished for a better 
illustration of my argument. Let anybody who has read that 
letter say what is the countiy which, if we take on ourselves to 
avenge the wrongs of Afiica, ought to be the first object of our 
indignation. The Government of the United States has placed 
itself on a bad eminence to \hich Brazil never aspired, and which 
Brazil, even if aspiring to if, never could attain. Tlie Government 
of the United States has formally declared itself the patron, the 
champion of negro slavery all over the world — the evil genius, the 
Arimanes of the African race — and seems to take pride in this 
shameful and odious distinction. I well understand that an Ame- 
rican statesman might say, '' Slavery is a horrible evil ; but we wei-e 
born to it; we see no way at present to rid ourselves of it: and 
we must endure it as we best may." Good and enlightened men 
may hold such language ; but siich is not the language of the 
American Cabinet. That Cabinet ia actuated by a pi'opagandist 
apiiit, and labours to spread servitude and barbarism with an 
ardour such as no other Government ever showed in the cause of 
freedom and civilisation. Nay more ; the doctrine held at Wash- 
ington is that this holy cause sanctifies the most unholy means. 
These zealots of slavery think themselves justified in snatching 
away provinces on the sight hand and on the left, in defiance of 
public faith and international law, from neighbouring countries 
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wliicli have free institutions, and this ayowedly for the purpose of 
difi'using over a wider space the greatest curse thut afaicts human- 
itj. They put themselves at the head of tte slave-driving interest 
throughout the world, just as Elizabeth put herself at the head of 
ttie Protestant interest ; and, wherever tteir favourite institution 
is in danger, are ready to stand by it as Elizahetii stood by the 
Dutch. This, then, I hold to be demonstrated, that of all societies 
now existing, the Republic of the United States is by far the most 
culpable as respects slavery and the Slave Trade. Now then I 
come to the right hon. Baronet's Budget. He tells us, that he 
will not admit Brazilian sugar, because the Brazilian Government 
tolerates slavery and connives at the Slave Trade ; and he tells us 
at the same time, that he will admit the slave-grown cotton and 
the slave-grown sugar of the United States. I am utterly at a 
loss to understand how he caa vindicate his consistency. He tells 
us that if we adopt my noble Friend's proposition, we shall give a 
stimulus to the Slave Trade between Africa and Brasil. Be it so. 
But is it not equally clear that if we adopt the right hon. Baronet's 
own propositions, we shall give a stimulus to the Slave Trade 
between Virginia and Louisiana! I have not the least doubt that 
as soon as the contents of his Budget are known on the other side 
of the Atlantic, the Slave Trade will become more active than it is 
at this moment ; that the jobbers in human fiesh and blood will 
be more busy than ever; that the droves of manacled negines 
moving southward to their doom, will he more numerous on every 
road. These will be the fruits of tbe right hon. Baronet's mea- 
sure. Yet he tells us, that his measure rests on sound principles, 
and will greatly benefit the counti'y ; and he fells us truth. I 
mean to vote -vvith him ; and I can perfectly, on my own princi- 
ples, reconcile to my conscience the vote which I shall give. 
How the right hon. Baronet can reconcile the course which he 
takes to his conscience, I am at a loss to conceive, and am not a 
little curious to know. Ko man is more capable than he of doing 
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justice fo aoy ciise «hii.li he unUei takes, and it would bo rm t 
] lesumptiou a me to antn-ipate tlie defence wLich hp meins to 
setup But I hope that the House wi]l suffer me •is one who 
feek deejiv on this subject, now to explain the rea-Oiia whi h 
couvmcB me that I ought to Tote for the right hon Baronets pro 
positions res[ ettm^ the produce ot the United &fates In e\pkm 
iiig these reasons, I at the same time explain tJie reasons whicli 
induce me to vote with mj noble Friend to-night. I say then, 
Sir, that I fully admit the paramount authority of moral obliga- 
tions. But it is important that we should accurately uaderetand 
the nature and extent of those obligations. We are (clearly bound 
to wrong no man. Nay, more, we are bound to regard all men 
with benevolence. But to every individual and to every society, 
Providence has assigned a sphei« within which benevolence ought 
to be peculiarly active ; and if an individual or a society neglects 
what lies within tJiat sphere in order to attend to what lies without 
the result is likely to be harm and not good. It is thus in private 
life. We should not he justified in injuring- a. sti'anger in order to 
benefit ourselves or those who are dearest to us. Every stranger 
is entitled, by tlie laws of humanity, to claim from us certain rea- 
sonable good offices. But it is not true that ive are bound to exert 
oui'selves to serve a mere stranger as we are bound to exert our- 
selves to serve our own relations. A man would not he justified 
in subjecting his wife and children to disagreeable privations, in 
order to save even from utter ruin some foreigner whom he never 
eaw. And if a man were so absurd and perverse as to starve his own 
family in order to relieve people with whom he had no acquaint- 
ance, there can be little doubt that his crazy charity would produce 
much more misery than happiness. It is the same with nations. No 
statesman ought to injure other countries in order to benefit his own 
country. No statesman ought to lose any fair opportunity of ren- 
dering to foreign nations such good offices as he can render 
without a breach of the duty which he owes to the society of 
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wliicli lio is a memlier. But, after all, our couatry is our country' 
and has tlie first claim on our attention. There ia nothing, I con- 
ceive, of narrow-mindedness in this patiiotism. I do not say that 
we ought to prefer the happiness of one particular society to 
the happiness of mankind ; but I say that, by exerting ourselves 
to promote the happiness of the society with which we are most 
nearly connected, and with which we are beat acquainted, we shall 
do mote to promote tie happiness of mankind than by bnaying 
oureelves about matters which we do not fully underatand, and 
cannot efficiently control. There are great evils connected with the 
factory system in tiiis country. Some of tliose evils might, f am 
inclined to think, be removed or mitigated by legislation. On 
that point many of my Friends differ from me ; but we all agree 
in thinking that it is the duty of a British Legislator to consider 
the subject attentively, and with a serious sense of responsibility. 
There, are also great social evils in Russia. The peasants of that 
empire are in a state of servitude. The Sovereign of Russia is bound 
by tlie most solemn obligations to consider whether he can do any- 
thing to improve the condition of that lai'ge portion of his subjects. 
If wo watch over our factory children, and be watches over his pea- 
sauts, much good may be done. But would any gootl be done if 
the Emperor of Eussia and the Britiali Parliament were to inter- 
diange functions; if he were to take under his patronage the 
weaveiB of Lancashire, if we were to take under our patronage the 
peasants of the Volga; if he were to say, "You shall send no 
cotton to Russia till you pass a Ten Hours' Dill ;" — if we were to 
say, " You shall send no hemp or tallow to England till you eman- 
cipate yoursei-fe?" On these principles, Sir, whieb seem to me to be 
the principles of plain common sense, I can, witliout resorting to any 
casuistical subtilties, vindicate to my own conscience, and, I hope, 
to my country, tlie whole coui-se whicli I have pursued with 
respect to slavery. When I first came into Parliament, slavery 
Btill existed in the Biitish dominions, I had, as it was natural that 
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I Eliould have, a strong feeling on the subject. I exertod mvsdf, 
according to ray station and to the measure of my ahilities, on 
the side of the oppressed. I shrank from no personal sacrifice in 
that cause. I do not mention this as matter of boast. It was no 
more than my duty. The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, knows that, in 1833, 1 disapproved 
of one part of the measure which Lord Grey's Government pro- 
posed on tlie subject of slavery. I was in office ; and office was 
then as important to me as it could be to any man. I put my 
resignation into the hands of Lord Spencer, and both spoke and 
voted against the AUminlstrafion. To my surpiise, Lord Grey and 
Lord Spencer refuse<l to accept my resignation, and I remained in 
office ; hut dming some days I considered myself as out of the 
service of the Crown. I at the same time heartily joined in laying 
a heavy burden on the country for the purpose of compensating 
the planters. I acted thus, because, being a British Legislator, I 
thought myself bound, at any cost to myself and to my consti- 
tuents, to remove a foul stain from tile British laws, and to redress 
the wrongs endured by persons who, as Biitish subjects, were 
placed under my guardianship. But my especial obligations in 
respect of negro slavery ceased when slavery itself ceased in that 
pai't of the world for the welfare of which T, as a Member of this 
House, was accountable. As for the blacks in the United States, 
1 feel for them, God knows ! But I am not their keeper. I do not 
stand in tlie same relation to the slaves of Louisiana and Alabama 
in which r formerly stood to tlie slaves of Demerara and Jamaica. 
I am bound, on the other hand, by the most solemn obligations, to 
promote the interests of millions of my own countrymen, who 
are not indeed in a state so miserable and degraded as that of the 
American slaves, but who are toiling hard from suniise to sunset 
in order to obtain a scanty subsistence ; who ai'e often scarcely 
able to procure the necessaries of life ; and whose lot would be 
alleviatetl if 1 could open new mackefs to them, and free them fiom 
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taxes wJiicli now pi'css heavily on their industiy. I see clearlj 
that, by escludiiig- the produce of slave labouc from our porta, Z 
should inflict great evil on my fellow-subjecta and constituents. 
But the good wbioli, by taking such a course, I should do to the 
negroes in tlie United States seems to rae very problematical. 'Ilia' 
Iiy admitting slave-grown cotton and slave-grown sugar we do, ii 
some sense, encourage slavery and the Slave Trade, may be true 
But I doubt whether, by turning our fiscal code into a penal code 
for restraining the cruelty of the American planters, we should 
not, on tlie whole, injure- tlie negroes rather than benefit them. 
Ho independent naUon will endure to be told by another nation, 
" We are more virtuous than you ; wo have siit in jndgnient on 
your institutions ; we iind them to be bad ; and, as a punishment 
for your offences, we condemn you to pay higher duties at our 
Custoni-houso than we demand from tie rest of fbe world." Such 
language naturally eseitea tlie resentment of foreigners. I can 
make allowance for their susceptibility. For I myself sympathize 
■with them. I know that Ireland has been misgoverned; and I 
have done, and purpose to do, my best to redress her grievance. 
■R'lt when I take up a New Tork jo rnal ind read there the rants 
of President Tyler's son, I f el so mu h d sgusted by such insolent 
absui-dity, that I am for a moment ind ned to deny that Ireland 
has any reason whatever to compla n It seems to me that, if ever 
slavery is peaceably exting 1 ed n tl e United States, that great 
and happy change must be b ought ibout by the efforts of those 
enlightened and respectable American citizens who hate slaveiy as 
much as we hate it. Ifow I cannot help fearing that, if the 
Eiitish Pailiament were to proclaim itself the protector and avenger 
of the American slave, the pride of those excellent persons would 
take the alarm. It might become a point of national honour witb 
tliem to stand by an institution which they have hitherto regarded 
as a national disgrace. We should thus confer no benefit on the 
negro ; and we shguld at the same time inflict cruel suffering on 
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our own countrj'men. On these grounds, Sir, I can, wiili a clear 
conscience, vote for tbe riglit hon. Baronet's propositions respecting 
the cotton and sugar of the United States. But on exactly the 
same grounda I can, with a clear conscience, vote foi' tlw Amend- 
ment of my noble Friend. And I confess tliat I shall he much 
surprised if the right hon. Baronet shall he able to point out any 
distinction between the eases. I have detained you too long. Sir : 
yet there is one point to which I must refer; I mean the refininn-. 
Was such a distinction ever heard of? Is there anything like it in 
all Pascal's Dialogues with the Old Jesuit ? Not for ihe world are 
we to eat one ounce of Brazilian sugar. But we import the 
accursed thing; we bond it; we employ our skill and machinery 
to render it more alluring to the eye and to the palate ; we export 
it to Leghorn and Hamburgh ; we send it to all the coffee-houses 
of Italy and Germany; we pocket a proiit on all this; and then 
we put on a Pharisaical air, and thank God that we are not like 
those sinful Italians and Germans who have no scruple about 
swallowing slave-grown sugar. Surely this sophisti-y is worthy 
only of the worst class of false witnesses. "I peijure myself! 
Not for the woi'ld. I only kissed my thumb ; I did not put my 
lips to the calf-skin." I remember something very like the right 
hon. Baronet's morality in a Spanish novel which I read long ago. 
I beg pardon of the House for detaining them with such a ti'ifle ; 
but the story is much to the purpose : — A wandering lad, a sort 
of Gil Bias, is taken into the service of a rich oid silversmith, a 
most pious man, who is always telling his beads, who hears mass 
daily, and observes the feasts and fasts of the church with the 
utmost scrupulosity. The silversmith is always preaching honesty 
and piety. " Never," he constantly repeats to his young assistant, 
"never touch what is not your own; never take liberties with 
sacred things." Sacrilege, as uniting theft with profaneness, is the 
sin of wliicli he lias the deepest horror. One day while he ia 
leeturing after his ugual fashion, an ill-looking fellow comes inW 
11* 
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tlie shop with a sack under his arm. " Will you buy these !" says 
the visitor, and produces from the sacli some church plate and a 
lich silver crucifix. "Buy them!" ciies the pious man. " Ko, 
nor touch them ; not for the world. I know where yoii got thera. 
"Wretch that you are, have you no care for your soul ?" " Well 
then," says llie thief, " if you will not buy them, will you melt 
them down for me V " Melt them down 1" answers the silversmith, 
" that is quite another matter." He tales the chalices and the cru- 
cifix with a pair of tongs ; the silver thus in bond, is dropped into 
the crucible, melted, and delivered to the thief, who lays down five 
pistoles and decamps with his booty. The young servant stares 
at this strange scene. But the master very gravely resumes his 
lecture. " My son," he says, " take warning by that sacrilegious 
knave, and take example by me. Think what a load of guilt lies 
on his conscience. You will see him hanged before long. But 
as to me, you saw that I would not touch ifie stolen property. I 
keep these tongs for sucli occasions. And thus I thrive in the 
fear of God, and manage to turn a i t p j You talk of 
morality. What can be more imm 11 tig ridicule oa 
the very name of morality, by draw git t here there are 

no diffei'ences 1 Is it liot enough th t tl d h est casuistry has 
already poisoned oiw theology ? Is t t n h that a set of 
(juibbles has been devised, under f 1 h a divine may 

hold the worst doctrines of the CI h t Rom and may hold 
.with them the best benefice of the CI I fCngl dS Let us at 
least keep the debates of this Ho f f m tl e sophistry of 
Tract No. XC. And then the right h C tl m the late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade wonders tl t tl tiona consider 
our abhorrence of slavery and the Slave Trade as sheer hypocrisy. 
Why, Sir, how should it be otherwise S And if the imputation 
annoys us, whom have we to (hank for it ! Numerous and male- 
volent as our detractors are, none of tlieiii was ever so absurd as to 
charge US with hypocrisy because we took slave-grown tobacco and 
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slave-grown cotton, till the Government began to affect scrapks 
about admitting Brazilian sugar. Of course, as soon as our Minis- 
ters oatentatioTisiy announced to all the world that our fiscal system 
was framed on a new and sublime mora! principle, every body 
began to inquire wtetlier we consistently adhered to that principle. 
It required much less acuteness and much less malevolence than 
that of our neighbours to discover that this hatred of slave-grown 
produce was mere grimace. They see that we not only take 
tobacco produced by means of slavery and the Slave Trade, but 
that we positively interdict freemen in tliis country from growing 
tobacco. They see that wo not only take cotton produced by 
means of slavery and of the Slave Trade, but that we are about 
to exempt this cotton from ail duty. They see that we are at this 
moment reducing the duty on the slave-grown sugar of Louisiana, 
How can we expect thera to believe that it is from a sense of justice 
and humanity that we lay a prohibitory duty on the sugar of Brazil { 
I care little for the abuse which any foreign press or any foreign 
tribune may tirow on the Machiavelian policy of perfidious Albion. 
What gives me pain is, not that the charge of hypocrisy is made, 
but that I am unable to see how it is to be refuted. Yet one 
word more. The right hon. Gentleman tlie late President of the 
Board of Trade has quoted the opinions of two persons, highly 
distinguished by the exertions which they made for the abolition 
of slavery, my lamented friend Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton and Sir 
Stephen Lushington. It is most true that those eminent peiBons 
did approve of the principle laid down by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite in 1841. I think tliat they were in error ; but in their 
error I am sure that they were siiicei'e, and I firmly believe that 
they would have been consistent. They would have objected, no 
doubt, to my noble Friend's Amendment; but they would have 
objected equally to the right hon. Baronet's Budget. It was not 
prudent, I think, in Gentlemen opposite to allude to those respect- 
able names. The mention of those names irr^istibly carries the 
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mind ba«k to the days of the great stiiiggle fur negro freedom. 
And it m but natural tliat we should ask, where, during that strug- 
gle, were those who now profess such loathing for slave-grown 
sugar? The three persons who are chiefly responsible for the 
financial and commercial policy of the present Government I take 
to he the light hon. Baronet at the head of tlie Treasury, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the late President of the Board of Trade. 
Is there anything in the past conduct of any one of the three 
which can lead me to believe that his sensibility to the evils of 
slavery is greater than mine S I am sure that the right hon. 
BaiBnet the First Lord of the Treasury would think that I was 
speaking ironically if I were to compliment him on his zeal for the 
liberty of the negi-o race. Never once, during the whole of the 
long and obstinate conflict which ended in the abolition of slavery 
m onr Colonies, did he give one word, one sign of encouragement 
to those who suffered and laboui'cd for tlie good cause. The 
whole weight of his great abilities and influence wei-e in the other 
scale. I well remember tliat, so late as 1833, he declared in this 
House that he could give his assent neither to the plan of imme- 
diate emancipation proposed by my noble Friend who now repre- 
sents Sunderland, nor to the plan of gradual emancipation proposed 
by Lord Grey's Government I well remember that he said, " I 
shiill didra no ci'edit hereafter on account of this measure. All 
that I desire is to be absolved from the responsibility." As to the 
other two right hon. Gentlemen whom I have mentioned, they are 
West Indians, and their conduct was that of Wrat Indians. I do 
not wish to give them pain, or to throw any disgraceful imputa- 
tion on them. Personally I regard them with feelings of good- 
will and respect. I do not question their sincerity ; hut I know 
that the most honest men are but too prone to deceive themselves 
into the belief tliat the path towards which they are impelled by 
their own interests and passions is the path of duty. I am con- 
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BcioTis that this might bo my own case ; and I believe it to be 
theirs. As the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Excliequer has left the House, I will only say that, with respect to 
the question of slavery, he acted after the fashion of the class to 
which he belonged. But as the right hon. Gentleman tJie late 
President of the Board of Trade is in his place, he innst allow me 
to bring to his recollection the part which he took in the debates 
of 1833. He then said, "You raise a great clamour about the 
cultivation of sugar. You say that it is a si>ecies of industry 
fatal to the health and life of the slave. I do not deny that there 
is some difference between the labour of a sugar plantation and 
the labour of a cotton plantation, or a coffee plantation. But the 
difference is not so great as you think. In marshy soils, the slaves 
who cultivate the sugar cane suffer severely. But in Barbadoes, 
where the air is good, they thrive and multiply," He preceded to 
say that, even at the worst, the labour of a sugar plantation was 
not more unhealthy than some Vinds of labour in which the manu- 
facturers of England are employed, and which nobody thinks of 
prohibitmjj He particularly mentioned grinding. " See how 
giinding destrojs the health, the sight, the life. Yet there is no 
outer} a^inst grinding." He went on to say, that the whole 
question ouijht to be left by Parliament to the West Indian Legis- 
Iitmes [Mr Oludstone : Eeally I never said so. You are not 
quoting mp it ^11 correctly.] What, not about the sugar-cultiva- 
tion and the gnndmgl [Mr. Gladstone: That is correct ; but I 
never recommended that the question should be left to the West 
Indian Legi-!ituies] I have quoted correctly. But since my 
light hon Fiiend disclaims the sentiment imputed to him by the 
rtpoiters, I shiU say no more about it. I have no doubt that he 
IS quite right, and that what he said was misunderstood. What 
la nndi-iputed, is amply sufficient for my purpose. I see that the 
party which now shows so much zeal against slavery in foreign 
countries, is the same party which formerly countenanced elaveiy 
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MAYNOOTH COLLEGE GRANT* 



Sir I have no intention of following the lion. Gentleman [Mr. 
Gregory] who last sat down into a discussion on an Amendment 
■which has not been moved. When my hon. Friend the Membei- 
for Sheffield shall think it expedient to propose to qs a Motion 
upon the subject wliich he has repeatedly introd'uoed to the notice 
of the House, I may, perbaps, request your indulgence while I otFer 
a few remarks on the question. At present it is sufficient that 
I should explain why I think it my duty to vote for tho second 
reading of this Bill, which I think I cannot do better than by 
passing in review, as rapidly as I can, the principal objections 
which have been made in this House, and out of the House, to 
the measure now before us. It seems to me, Sir, that these 
objections, or at least by far the greater part of them, may be 
readily arranged under three heads. There is, ia the first place, a 
large class of persona who, it seems, do not object to the grant to 
Mayuooth already made ; but object to the proposed increase of the 
existing grant. There is, again, a large and respectable body of 
persons who object to any grant whatever— to the old grant as 
well as to the increase for religious purposes. They conceive that 
they are not justified, either as private individuals or as Members 
of a State, in contributing to the propagation of v;hat they deem 
to be eiTor. There are others who take a still wider ground— 
those who say that, without inquiry whether the Catholic Church 
teaches truth or error, they on cither supposition object to any and 
* Hansard, Sd Series, vol. Isxix. p. 6*6-G58. 
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every endowment for its clergy, or tlie principle of opposing all 
State endowments. They are advocates of the voluntary system; 
and if consistent to the opinions they profess, they ouglit equally 
to disapproie of the maintenance by the State of the endowments 
of the Established Church of Ireland as well as the grant to the 
Piesbytenin clergy Now, as to the fiist ot the&e parties, I must 
confess I am exceedingly suipnsed that there should be found in 
this country any pei^on not ohjeUing to the old grant, who j et 
takts the very fillaeiou? and untenable ground of objecting lo its 
increase I am forced, however, to belieie that theie aie many 
such persons "When I remember ho« quietl> this grant his 
passed in formei 'seais, and with what violent excitement the 
proposed increase is opposed, what small minoiities haie voted 
again=t this grant in tormti jeara, and how laige a bodj of 
persons come donn to vote against the increase, I must think 
theie IS a lery considerable number of peisons who, if the nght 
hon Baronet at tlie head ot Uip Govemmt.nt had meiejy pioposed 
the origiuiU vote of £9,000 would have voted for it without the 
it scruple, and yet whose minds are greatly troubled by his 
I cannot but wonder tliat it should be so, for this is a 
question which I cannot conceive that any human ingenuity can 
convert into one of principle. Of all the strange contrarieties 
which ever entered into the human mind, this is the strangest, for 
the question is purely and solely one between £9,000 and £26,000 
o-year. ["No, No."] I cannot tell how hon. Gentlemen opposite 
understand the objection I am considering, but thus it appears to 
me. I am speaking not of those who object to any grant to 
■Maynooth ; T am speaking of those who say that if a vote of 
£9,000 had been proposed, as last year, they would have voted 
fof it; and yet who do object to the increase to which we are asked 
to consent. I understand the advocate of the voluntary system, 
who says, " Whether the Roman Catholic Church teaches truth or 
error, I on principle wili grant it no support." I understand the 
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zealous Protestant, wlio ^s, " On account of tlie eirors of tlie 
Eonian Catliolic Church, I tJiink it wrong to give her clergy any 
support from the public purse, and, therefore, I refuse my consent ;" 
and I understand the Protestant, equally zealous, hut in my opinion 
more enlightened, who says, "In spite of tlie en-el's of the Roman 
Catliolic Church, I do think myself at libei'ty to grant some aid." 
But I cannot understand the man who admits the propriety of the 
former grant, and resists the increase ; who says, " In spite of the 
errors of the Roman Catholic Cibureh, I am at liberty to grant her 
aid ; but on account of her errors that aid shall be a pittance it ia 
disgraceful for me to give, aud her to reeeise ; her rites are so 
superstitious that I will give her a squalid, dilapidated chapel 
wherein to perform them ; her doctrines are so absurd, that I will 
find a professor to teach them, to whom I will give wages I would 
not oifer to my groom." I cannot understand those Gentlemen 
who say they have no objection to a Catholic establishment, 
provided it be shabby ; they have no objection to support those 
pei'sons who are to teach the doctrines of religion, and administer 
the sacraments to the next generation of the Irish people, provided 
only those persons shall cost something less than the pay of a 
common infantry soldier ; they have no objection to board them, 
provided only the allowance for their board be made so scanty 
that they are compelled, as we have been told, to break up their 
studies before the proper time, merely for want of provisions ; they 
have no objections to lodge them, if only they are packed like 
pigs in a sty, exposed to wind and rain. Is it possible to conceive 
anything more frivolous or absurd ? Can any principle of action 
be clearer or better founded than this — whatever it is lawful to do, 
you ought to do it well ! Can anything be more evident than 
that, if it be right to keep up a college, it is right to keep it up 
respectably ! Whatever this institution be, whefher good or bad, 
it is dearly an important institution ; it is established to form the 
opinions and moral character of those who are themselves to form 
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the moral character of a nation. It may be right to withhold 
patronage from it altogether ; that is a very grave question ; but 
what I say is, if you do give patronage at all, it should be patron- 
age wortiy of the greatness of the object and the dignity of the 
donor. It is with a peculiarly bad grace, I must say, that tlie 
Member for tlie University to whicli I have the honour to belong 
— a Gentleman who never voted, or thought it necessary on 
any occasion whatever, to oppose the grant of i£9,000— now 
opposes strenuously the grant of £26,000 : I say, that objections 
of that sort come witk a very bad gi'ace from one who is the 
Eepreseutative of an English University. When I consider with 
what magnificence religion and science are endowed in our 
Universities ; when I call to mind their long streets of palaces, 
their venerable cloisters, their trim gardens — their chapels with 
organs, altar-pieces, and stained windows ; when I remember their 
schools, libraries, museums, and galleries of art ; when I remember 
too, nl! the solid comforts provided in those places both for 
instructors and pupils, the stately dwellings of the principals, the 
commodious apartments of the fellows and scholars; when I 
remember that the very sizars and servitors are lodged far better 
than you propose to lodge those priests who are to teach the 
whole people of Ireland ; when I tliink of the halls^ the common- 
rooms, the bowling-greens, even the stabling of Osford and 
Cambridge— the display of old plate on the tables, the good cheer 
of the kitchen, the oceans of excellent ale in tijc buttery, and when 
I remcrabei' from whom all tliis splendour and plenty are derived ; 
when I remember the faith of Edward HI. and Henry VI, of 
Margaret of Anjoii and Margaret of Richmond, of William of 
Wjkeham, of Archbishop Chicheley and Cardinal Wolsey ; when 
I I'emember what we have taken from tlie Roman Catholic religion 
—King's College, New College, my own Trinity College, "and 
Christ's Oluireh— and when I look at the miserable Dothe-boys- 
Hall V'e have given them in return— I ask myself if we, and if the 
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Table, that I do not admit the existence of thia contract.- Even 
if there be any contract with the old Irish Parliament and people, 
still this woujjl not absolve us from the business of legislating- for 
this College. If the measure of endowment be in itself pernicious 
we have a right to dea! with the grant on the groimd of its own 
merits. I do not thiak there is likely to be much dispute between 
Gentlemen ii th II tl 1 1 d I eive I am as mnch 

at liberty to 1 i th tb ti j th subject concerning 

Ire!(ind~to t f tb bol t 1 t of the grant, as I 

diould be to te t f th t II y or the marines. 

Suppose you all n t t t tl t 11 t get you out of the 

difficulty. How would tlijtt prove tlie radical ditVerence between 
£9,000 and £26,000 ? Construe it as you would, you would not 
bo able to establish the distinction you aim at. What is the 
contract ? Are you bound to do for Maynooth what the Irish Parlia- 
ment did for it? Or are you bound to maintain it efficiently and 
respectably ! If you are only bound to do for it whst tlie Irish 
Parliament did, £9,000 is too much ; but if you are boimd to 
mamtain it efficiently and respectably, then I defy any pei-son to 
argue that the £2G,000 now i)roposed is too much, I say, there- 
fore, It seems to me impossible that any such disjinction as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite suppose can bo established. If the grant of 
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^26,000 be innocent, vote it ; but I think it cannot be contended 
that if £26,000 would ho wrong, because it is contrary to our 
moral obligations to encourage error, a grant of £9,000 would not 
he wrong also. I come now to an objection which I should he 
Biirry to treat lightly — I mean, the religious objection. That is, 
Bimply stated, " The Church of Rome t«^ache5 eri'or ; and you are 
not Justified, either aa individuals or a State, in contributing to its 
propagation." I must say, I cannot admit the soundness of that 
proposition : I think it wholly impossible to deny that there are 
occasions on which the State is bound to contribute fwm its 
resources to objects, on the promotion of which the propagation of 
some amount of error may be consequent Let me be clearly 
understood. It is undoubtedly a very plausible proposition, that 
you ought always to do your best to spread truth, and never to 
propagate error ; hut if the constitution of the human mind and 
the state of the world be such that it is impossible, on any large 
and estenaive scale, to propagate truth at all without some inter- 
mixture of en-or ; if no machinery has yet been devised by which 
error could be absolutely excluded ; if even those rays of moral 
light which come down to us from on high, pure and perfect as 
they are in themselves, necessarily become in some degree re- 
fracted, distorted, and obscure, wjien they enter that dark and 
gross atmosphere in which we breathe — what then ! I presume 
that no Christian, no Protestant Christian, will deny that if it be 
possible to pi'Opngate pure truth it must be by the circulation of 
theScnftires anJ jet ^nhen that s tned— vlen you circulate 
the Scr pt es what 1 fiioult es are e p r enced ! I remember 
being n tl e East when a t anslat on nto the ">r ental languages 
was pro eed ng t! gre t v gour m n f ently as sted by societies 
in this CO try ass duously attet del Lj en 1 se object was to 
enlighten the natives of India. The translation was very well 
executed, but ,every skilful Orientalist knew that there were 
errors in it; and every one must acknowledge how i 
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wMil J lie to take any particular version of Sacred Truth and say, 
iiuinan infirmity has left no error iiere— human transcribers are to 
be detected in no fault. If that he the case even with the 
Scriptures Ihemseh'es, how much more will it be the case with the 
institutes of men !— how much more will all the machinery they 
emi)loy with schools and books ; for you may send forth teachers 
and circulate tracts, hut neither the one nor the other are inspired. 
Are your teachers infallible, are your tracts perfect ! Look at your 
own Ohureh ! Many persons advocate an addition to the means of 
religious instruction already existing in this country ; will tliey say 
that the Church teaches truth without admixture of error 1 Does 
both the Chnrch of England and the Church of Scotland teach 
truth without any admixture of error ! or that, though the same 
in principle, their doctrines and goveniment do in many respects 
differ? Then, when you endow and protect both these institutions, 
must you not in one case or the other he disseminating a certain 
amount of error 3 Go into either of them, which is perfect! Take 
the Church of Scotland before the late unhappy separation. Will 
anybody say that there was not a large amount of error within its 
communion 1 There were at one time, Dr. Eobertson and Dr. 
Erskine preaching under the same roof, one in the moraing, the 
other in the afternoon, upon two different systems of doctrine ; so 
diffeient that tlie admirers of the one thjn^ht those of the other 
fanatics whde thej m ther turn r garded the ionner as Amns 
Agam n tlie t^bur h cf Dnghi d one m which no eiror is to be 
found ' Is not the wh le conntrj convulsed with the different 
doctrines nhich are tiught ty lis ministers 1 My h>n Fiiend the 
Member for Oxford wants Church extension , he demanl" i hige 
addition to the Establishment; is it because he thinks no eiTor is 
taught within the Church? Is it not absolutely certain, that 
whether those who are called Tractarians or the Evangelical party 
be in the right, some people get into the pulpits who ai-e very much 
in the wrong! My hon. Friend himself will say that one or other 
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of these propagates opinions wliicli be liolds to be erroneous. It is 
quite clear, tlien, tliat in the Church of England a gieiit deal of 
error is taught ; and if we were to vote one or two millions to 
inccease the endowjnents of the Church of England, a great 
proportion must go to the piopagation of error. What is tlie 
result ? My lioii. Friend defends his plan of Church extension. 
The missionary at Serampore defends his translation of the Scrip- 
tures, many copies of which he gives away among the native 
population. But do we propagate error for the sake of propagating 
error f Far from it. But some alloy must necessarily be mixed 
wiih the truth. It is the effect of human infirmity. Therefore 
the principle which we follow is this : where truth is of such 
importance and value tliat it is in the highest degree desirable it 
should be known, we will not refrain from circulating it, in spite of 
an alloy of error in it, by any means in our power. We tliink it 
better, in the iirst place, that the people should be taught some 
portion of truth than not be taught at all; and secondly, we do 
not stand in the way of those who would teach more truth. It 
is much better that the people of Ireland should be Roman 
Catholics than have no religion at all. The argument that we 
might as well contribute to teach the people the worship of 
Juggernaut and Kalee, is of no force. It is not logically necessary 
that we should go to the extreme of supporting Jnggernaut and 
Kalee, That which is good and valuable in the Roman Catholic 
religion is so much out of proportion to that whicii has nothing at 
all good and valuable, that it is infinitely better that the Iiish 
jjcasantry should live and die Roman Catholics, than indulge their 
passions without any religious restraints, bear tlie calamities of 
Ufe without the consolations of religion, and die at last without 
religious hope. In the course, therefore, which it is now proposed 
to pursue, we are, I conceive, conducing to their instniction and 
advantage. Then the question is, Do I stand in the way of any- 
thing better f Do I offer an obstacle lo the advancement of pure 
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reJigion? Will that be impeded by ginng better instmction to 
those who are to feach tl:e people! If tbeie is any Oeiitleman in 
this House wlio, after the experience of geuerations, believes that 
by withholding this grant to Maynooth College he gives an 
impulse whereby to bear down tho Eoman Catholic religion, I 
think he ought on that ground to vote against the grant ; but I 
find it difficult to imagine, after the experience we hare had, that 
any Gentleman cnn seriously be of that opinion. These, then, are 
the considerations that satisfy my mind. 1 do not aim at pro- 
pagating eri'or. To do so is not only wrong, but diabolical ; but I 
say that it is of the greatest importance that Christianity, even in a 
form which I think greatly tainted with error, should prevail in 
Ireland, and have influence on the peasantry ; and seeing not the 
slightest probability that it would have tliat influence except in the 
form of Roman Catholicism, I think we are at liberty t« confer this 
boon in spite of the error which I believe to be mixed up with the 
Eoman Catholic Religion. Nay, I think we are bound to provide 
competent instruction for those who are to teach that religion. 
Then as to the objection founded on the voluntary principle. I 
admit that there is great force in that objection ; but I say, even 
if we were to admit the general argument to be in favour of tlie 
voluntary principle, tliat this case forms an exception. Is there 
any case like it ? Here you see Ireland with a population of some 
eight millions, and with an Est-iblishod Church, the members of 
which amount only to about 800,000, richly endowed, I recollect 
that it was state<l in the debates of 1833, that among the twelve 
prelates retained there was divided the sum of £70,000. There is 
an archbishop with £!0,000, and there are bishops with lai'ge 
emoluments. You have, at the same time, the Protestant Dis- 
senters in the North of Ireland receiving in another form an 
endowment from the State ; and then you have four-fifths of the 
population — the poorest of all — those who stand the most in nred 
of assistance from the State (if any have a right to it), and who 
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are ilie very jieniile hr \vlio;ti iJieso en<]*)w;iients wera intended by 
the donors, receiving no aid from the Government in the waj of 
payment of their spiritual teachers. Even if you deny the validity 
of endowments generally, can you aay that this is not a case which 
stands by itself 3 and can you apply to it, even if yoii are opposed 
to State endowments generally, an argument founded on such an 
objection ! I waa quite astonished to hear tlie hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury tell us that, if wo made this grant, it would be uttei'ly 
impossible for us to resist the claim of the Wesieyan Methodists 
and other Dissenter's. Are the cases analogous; Is there the 
slightest resemblance between them? There are 16,000,000 of 
people in England, Show me that the Wesieyan Methodists 
number 13,000,000; that there is an Established Church here 
witli 1,500,000 only of persons belonging to it; that the other 
dissenters are receiving a Senium Z>onaTO— add to this that lai'ge 
endowments bequeathed to John Wesley and his followers have 
been taken away by Parliament and given to the Church, and that 
the Wesieyan Methodists ask for £26,000 a-year to educate their 
clergy. Give me that case, and I will be prepared to uke it into con- 
sideration. But you will biing me no such case either from Eng- 
land or the whole world. It is impossible to give it anywhere but 
Ireland, How could it be S It could not be in England ; it could 
not be in France ; nor in Prussia. It could be only in a country 
in one pa t ulir situation ; and what I am going to mention is a 
CO s ler t on vhich reconciies me much to laying on the nation 
tl b rlen It could be only in the case of a weak country con- 
nected w t! a more powerful country which had abused its power 
and enibled the minority to triumph over the majority. Never bnt 
m Ireland, and under the circumstances I have mentioned, did such 
a case exist; and while these great endowments exist, and are 
appropriated in a different way from their original intentions, I do 
; that it is'open to me, however strong my general 
on the voluntary principle, to meet the Irish, who 
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ask for £ 1 7,000 more for the education of their priests, and say to 
tJiein, I am on principle opposed to siici a grant. Where the 
grant is to come from remains for an after discussion \ the question 
now is whether it shall be made or not. It appears, therefore, 
perfectly c-Iear to me, in the first place, that if we have no scrapie 
about granting £9,000, we can hiive no conscientious scruple 
about granting £26,000. In the second place, it seems to me to 
be impossible to maintain to the full extent that ive ought never 
to contribute to propagate error, without making it impossible for 
the State or individuals to make exertions to propagate tiuth; 
and lastly, it appears to me that the particular circumstances in 
which the Catholic population of Ireland is placed in reference to 
the Established Church of that country, do, even supposing the 
voluntary principle to be generally the sounder principle, take the 
case of Jreland out of the operation of that sound piindple, and 
constitute it an exception. Thoy make it one of a morbid charac- 
ter ind as it were a lusus naiurm. Under such circumstances, I 
feel cominced that if we were to oppose this grant from any 
Botwn of asserting the principles of religious equality, we should 
only be giving a victory not to the friends of religious liberty, but 
to those who are the most opposed to religious liberty. These are the 
chief observations which I have to ofier with respect to the measure 
itself; but another class of considerations have been forced upon 
our notice. We were called on, upon the first night of this debate, 
to oppose this measure, whatever its merits might be, because it 
was brought forward by men who could not justly or honourably 
bring it forward, A similar argument has been repeated to-night ; 
and I conceive, that on this occasion we may, and ought not from 
party spirit or vindictive feeling, but from a just regard for the 
public interest, and for the character of public men, to go into some 
of the circumstances connected with this matter. Undoubtedly it 
is of the highest importance that we should pass good laws, but it 
is also of the highest importance that public men should have 
VOL. II. 13 
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BDiiie gr it fi\e' piio iples and thit tliey 1 ould be ffuided by 
th e ti\cd pr i ij Ics m ofiite a id in opp =iit un It la most 
importtnt tliat it should not ajpear to tbe world that a nieie 
cLinge of situaton piodiices a complete chai £;e of opinion I 
tlunk I need not attempt to pru\e that a pirt tiihr meisuie miy 
le exceedingly goo] ^nd miy jet when v cwed in conneiioii 
with the foimer ccndiict and opinions of those nho bring t 
fomaKl be lowered m pubiii. estimation Wl en such is the case 
our course is cleii We oi^ht to distinguish between tb measuie 
at 1 its lulhors The measu e ve ire bound on ace int of ta 
jntnnsic meiits t) suppuit while mth legard to its authors it 
may be our dutv to speil f their conduct in teims of censure 
In such tLim" of censure I feel it my duty to ape-il of the coc lu t 
of Her Majpstys pieaent advi era I hate no tecl ng cf [era ml 
hostility an 1 I trust tbat tl e j ol t cil hr><.i 1 1^ I shall ivow bj 
no means prei,!udes me fiom ijm tt ng that the nght Ion 
Baronet at the heil of the Goitmment is a min ot con'iideiible 
capabilities as a legislator h? [osses^e** gieat talents for debite 
for the minigement of tl is Hou=e and tor the transaction if 
offic il bu me" H^, has gieat l>nowledge ani I doubt n t is 
actuate] by i iinceie le^ire to piunote the inteiests ol the 
count V 1" it it IS impossible tor ma w th tri th to deny that th re 
IS too much ground tcr the reproaches ct thee wl o hii n^ in 
spit« ot bitter experience a second t mf trustel and riised him to 
rortei hve toind themselves i 'second time deluded It is impos 
s ble f r me net to iny tl at it In^ been too much the habit of the 
1 ,ht bon Baionet to make use of when in opposition (as he has 
done m leference U the present qu stion) passions with wh cb he 
has not tl e si gbtest svmiathy inl prejudices which he regards 
w th protoun 1 contempt As oon as he reaches powet <t change 
— a saluUrj d ange for the eountiy — tales place The instru 
raent'! a <■ fl ing aside — the la Ider by which he climl ed is L eked 
lown This la not a soltary instance and I am forced to sa^ that 
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tliis soil of conduct is pursued by the right hon. Baronet on some- 
tliiiig like a system. I stall not attempt to go over the cveiita of 
years ago. I shall say nothing more of 1827 and 1829 than this 
^that one such change is quite enough for one man. Again, the 
right hon. Baronet was in opposition, and again he and those with 
whom he acted returned to tieir old tactics. I will not go 
through the history of all those manoeuvres hy which the Whig 
Government was overthrown ; I will only ask this question, whethei 
there be one single class of men which rallied round the right hon. 
Baronet at that time which does not now declare bitterly against 
him! One part of this subject I will leave to the management 
of the landed Gentlemen, and I shall confine myself to the matter 
hefore us, I defy any man to deny that the ciy which most 
injured the Melhourne Government was the No Popery cry. This 
was admitted by the hon. Member for Northamptonshire (Mr, 
O'Brien), is there a single person in this House who believes 
that if four yeirs iga ray noble Friend (Lord J Kus-ell) h d 
h ght ■ ~ " 
p t th 
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Registration Bill was stated to be of the utmost urgency, and it 
was pressed on the House. At length a change took place— a 
change from opposition to power. The right hon. Baronet's 
instruments were needed no more. The right hon. Baronet has 
been in power for four years, and has had a Parliament which 
would have passed the Irish Eegistration Bill. Where is the 
Irish Registiation Bill ! Flung away, positively pronounced by its 
authors to be "^o oppressive and destructive of the representative 
sjstem that no Minister of the Crown could venture to propose it. 
That Bill having been thrown away, what has been substituted for 
it t Wh; , the present Bill for the endowment of Maynoolh College. 
Did ever person witness such legerdemain ? You offer to the 
eager, honest, hotheaded Protestant, a Bill to taie piivileges 
away from the Roman Catholics of Ireland, if he will only assist 
you to power. He lends you his aid ; and then, when you are in 
power, you turn round on him and give him a Bill for the 
religious endowment of the Roman Catholic College in Ireland. 
Is it strange that such proceedings as these should excite indigna- 
tion ! Can we wonder at the clamour which has been raised in 
the country, or be surprised at the petitions which have been 
showered, thick as a snow-storm, on (he Table of the House ! Ts 
it possible that the people out of doors should not feel indignation 
at seeing that the very parties who, when we were in office, voted 
against the Maynooth grant, are now being whipped hito the 
House in order to vote for an increased Maynooth grant ! The 
natural consequences follow. Can you wonder that all those 
fierce spirits whom you liave taught to harass us, now turn round 
and begin to worry you 1 The Orangeman rdses his howl, and 
Exeter-hall sets up its bray, and Mr. M'Neile is horror-stricken to 
think that a still larger grant is intended for " the priests of Baal" 
at the table of "Jezebel;" and your Protestant operatives of 
Dublin call for the impeachment of the Minister in exceedingly 
bad English. But what did you expect! Did you think, when 
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man to make, and restraining many feelings tliat I own stir 
strongly Tvitliin me, I have determined to give to tliia Bill 
througk all its stages my most steady support. To this Bill, and 
to every Bill emanating from the GovemmeDt, which shall appear 
to me calculated to make Great Britain and Ireland one united 
kingdom, I will give my support, regardless of obloquy — regard- 
less of the risk which I know I run of losing my seat in Parliament. 
Obloquy so earned, I shall readily meet. As to my seat in 
Parliament I will never hold it by an ignominious tenure ; and 
I am sure, that I can never lose it in a more honourable cause. 
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I WAS desirous, Sir, to catch your eye this evening, because it 
happens that I have never jet found an opportunity of fully 
explaining my views on the important suhject of the Irish Church. 
Indeed, I was not in this country when that suhject for a time 
thi'ew every other into the shade, disturbed the whole political 
world, produced a schism in the Administration of Lord Grey, and 
ovei-threw the short Administration of the right lion. Baronet 
opposite. The Motion now before us opens, I conceive, the whole 
question. My hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield, indeed, asks 
us only to ti'ansfer £26,000 a-year from the Established Church 
of Ireland to the College of Maynoofh. But this Motion, I think, 
resembles an action of ejectment brought for a single farm, with 
the view of trying the title to a large estate. Whoever refuses to 
assent to what is now proposed, must be considered as holding the 
opinion that the property of the Irish Church ought to be held 
inviolate : and I can scarcely think that any person will vote for 
what is now proposed, who is not prepared to go very much 
farther. The point at issue, I take, therefore, to be this — whether 
the Iiish Church, as now constituted, shall be maintained or not? 
Now, Sir, when a legislator is called upon to decide whether an 
insfifution shall he maintained or not, it seems to me that lie 
ought in the first place to examine whether it be a good or a bad 
institution. This may sound like a truism ; but if I am to judge 
by the speeches which on this and former occasions have been 
made by gentlemen opposite, it is no truism, but an exceedingly 

* Ilansard, 3d Series, vol. Issis. p. 1180-1138. 
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recondite truth, I, Sir, think the Established Church of Irsland a 
bad institution. I will go farther. I am not speaking in anger, 
or with any wish to excite anger in others ; I am not speaking 
■with rhetorical exaggeration — I am calmly and delibei'ately ex- 
pressing in die only appropriate terras an opinion which I formed 
many years ago ; which all my observations and reflections have 
confirmed; and which I am prepared to support by reasons — 
when I say that of all the institutions now existing in the civilized 
world, the Established Church of Ireland seems to me the most 
absurd. I cannot help thinking that the speeches of tliose wliO 
defend this Church, suiEce of themselves to prove that my views 
are just. For who ever heard anybody defend it on its 
merits 3 Has any gentleman to-night defended it on its merits ! 
We are told of the Eoman Catholic oath, as if that oath, 
whatever be its construction, whatever be the exteat of the 
obligation which it lays on the consciences of those who take 
it, could possibly prove this church to be a good thing. "We 
are told that the Catholics of note, both laymen and divines, fifty 
years ago, declared that, if they were relieved from the disabilities 
under which they then lay, they should willingly see the Church 
of Ireland in possession of all its endowmeuts ; as if anything that 
anybody said fifty years ago could absolve us from the plain duty 
of doing what is now best' for the country. We are fold of the 
Fifth Article of Union ; as if the Fifth Article of Union were more 
sacred than the Fourth. Surely, if there be any Article of the 
Union which ought to be regarded as inviolable, it is the Fourth, 
which settles the number of Members whom Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively are to send to Parliament Yet the provisions 
of the Fourth Article have been altered with the almost unanimous 
assent of all pai-ties in the State. The change was proposed by 
the noble Lord who is. now Secretary for the Colonies. It was 
supported by the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department, and by other Members of the present Administration. 
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And 80 far were the opponenta of the Reform Bill from objecting 
to this infraction of the Treaty of UnioD, that they were disposed to 
go still farthei", I well remember the night on which we debated 
the question, whether Members should be given to Fiusbury, 
Marylebone, Lambetli, and the Tower Hamlets. On that occasion, 
the Tories attempted to seduce the Irish Reformers from us, by 
promising that Ireland should Lave a share of the plunder of tlie 
metropolitan districts. After this, Sir, I must think it childish in 
Gentlemen opposite to appeal to the Fifth Article of the Union. 
With still greater surprise, did I hear the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland say, tliat if we adopt this Amendment, we 
shall make all landed and funded property insecure. I am really 
ashamed to answer such an argument. Nobody proposes to 
touch any vested interest ; and surely it cannot be necessary for 
me to point out to the right hon. Gentleman the distinction 
between property- in which some person has a vested interest, 
and property in which no person has a vested interest. That 
distinction p t f tl J J meuts of political science. Then 

the right h G tl m n qu 1 with the form of the Amend- 
ment. Why S p h p a m convenient form might have 
been adopt d But t bj vils like these that a great 

institution h Idbedf IdJ And who ever heard the 
Established Chu 1 f I land defended except by cavils like 
these ? Wh h J y f 1 er advocates take the manly, 

the statesn Ik ? IS h er heard any of her advocates 

say — " I defend this institution because it is a good institution : 
the ends for which an Established Church exists are such and 
such : and I will show you that this Church attains those ends ?" 
Nobody says this. Nobody has the hardihood to say it. What 
divine, what political speculator, who has written in defence of 
ecclesiastical establishments, ever defended such establishments on 
grounds which will support the Church of Ireland! What 
panegyric has ever been pronounced on the Churches of England 
12* 
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and Scotland, wLict is not a satire on the Chuveh of Ireland. ! 
Wltat traveller comes among us, who is not moved to wonder and 
dei'ision by tlie CLurcli of Ireland ? What foreign writer on 
British affairs, whether Europeaa or American, whether Protestant 
or Cathohe, whether Conservative or Liberal, whetiier partial to 
England or prejudiced against England, ever mentions the Church 
of Ireland, without expressing his amaaemeiit that such an 
establishment should exist among reasonable men ! And those 
who speak thus of it speak justly. Is there anything; else like it! 
Was there ever anything else like it i The world is full of 
ecclesiastical establishments. But such a portent as this Church 
of Ireland, is nowhere to be found. Look round the Continent 
of Europe. Ecclesiastical establishments from the White Sea to 
tbe Mediterranean ; ecclesiasfical establishments from the Wolga 
to the Atlantic : but nowhere the Church of a small minority 
enjoying exclusive establishment. Look at America. There you 
have all forms of Christianity, from Mormonism, if you call Mor- 
monism Christianity, to Romanism. In some places you have 
the voluntary system. In some you have several religions con- 
nected with the State. In some you have the solitary ascendancy 
of a single Church. But nowhere from the Arctic Circle to Cape 
Horn, do you find tlie church of a small minority exclusively 
established. Look round our own Empire. We have an Esta- 
blished Church in England ; it is the Church of the majority. 
There ia an Established Church in Scotland, When it was set up 
it was the church of the majority. A few months ago it was the 
chui'ch of the majority. I am not sure that even, after the late 
unhappy disi'uption, it is the Church of the minority. In our 
Colonies the State does much for the support of religion ; but in 
no Colony, I believe, do we give exclusive suppoi't to the religion 
of the minority. Nay, even in those parts of tlie Empire where 
the great body of the population ia attached to absurd and 
immoral superstitiotis, you have not been guilty of the folly and 
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injustice of calling on them to pay for a cliurcli which thej do not 
want We have not portioned out Beng-ai and the Carnatic into 
parishes, and scattered Christian rectors with stipends and glebes, 
among millions of Pagans and Mahometans, We keep, indeed, a 
small Christian establishment, or rather three small Christian 
establishments, Anglican, Presbyterian, and Catholic. But we 
keep them only for the Christians in our citil and military 
services ; and wo leave untouched the revenues of the mosques 
aud temples. In one country alone is to be seen the spectacle of 
a community of 8,000,000 of human beings, with a Church which 
is the ChurcL of only 800,000. It has been often said, and has 
been repeated to-night by the hon. Member for liadnor, that this 
Church, though it includes only a tenth part of the population, 
has more than half the wealth of Ireland. But is that an argu- 
ment in favour of the present system? Is it not the strongest 
argument that can be urged in favour of an entire change t It is 
true that there are many cases in which it is fit that property 
should prevail over number. Those cases may, I think, be all 
arranged in two classes. One class consists of those eases in 
which the preservation or improvement of property is the object 
in view. Thus in a railway company, nothing can be more 
reasonable than that one propiietor who holds 500 shares should 
h m pwthfipp'trshhld h h 
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from being true that in establishing a Cburcii we ought to pay 
more regard to one rich roan than to five poor men, that tbe 
direct reverse is the sound rule. We ought to pay move regard to 
p m th t h h m F th h t plac th 
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Established Chuich, people in our rank of lite would always be 
provided with preachei's to their mind at an expense which they 
would scarcely feel. But, when a poor man who can hardly give 
his children their fill of potatoes, has to sell his pig in order to 
pay something to his prieaf, the bui-de.i is a heavy one. This is 
in fact, the strongest reason for liaving an established Church in 
any country. It is the one reason which prevents me from joining 
with the partisans of the voluntary system. I should think their 
arguments unanswerable if the question regarded the upper and 
middle classes only. If I would keep up the Established Church 
of England, it is not for the sake of lords, and baronets, and 
country gentlemen of £s,000 a-year, and nch bankers in the city. 
I know that such people will always have churches, aye, and 
cathedrals, and organs, and rich communion plate. The person 
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about whom I am imeasy is the working man; the man who 
would fiDd it difficult to pay even 5*. or 10s. a-year out of his 
small earnings for the miniatrations of religion. What is to 
become of him under the voluntary system ? Is ho to go without 
religious instruction altogether ? That we should all think a 
great evil to himself and a great evil to society. Is he to pay for 
it out of his slender means ? That would he a heavy tax. Is lie 
to be dependent on the liberality of othei^. That is a somewhat 
precarious and a somewhat humiliating dependence. I prefer, I 
own, fiat system under which there is, in the rudest and most 
secluded districts, a house of God, where public worship 13 
performed nfler a fashion acceptable to the great majority of the 
community, and where the poorest may partake of the ordinances 
of religion, not as an alms, but as a right. But does this argu- 
ment apply to a Church like the Church of Ireland ! It is not 
necessary on this occasion to decide whether the arguments in 
fiivour of ecclesiastical establishments, or tl.e arguments in favour 
of the voluntary system, he the stronger. There are weighty 
considerations on both sides. Balancing them as well as I can, I 
think that, as I'espects England, the preponderance is on the 
side of the Establishment. But, as respects Ireland, there is no 
balancing. All the weights are in one scale. All the arguments 
which incline us against the Church of England, and all those 
arguments which incline us in favour of the Church of England, 
are alike arguments against the Church of Ireland; against the 
Church of the few, against the Church of the wealthy, against the 
Church which, reversing every principle on which a Christian 
Church should be founded, fills the rich with its good things, and 
sends the hungiy empty away. One vkw which has repeatedly, 
both in this House and out of it, been taken of the Church of 
Ireland, seems to deserve notice. It is admitted, as indeed it 
could not well be denied, that this Church does not perform the 
functions which are everywhere else expected from »imilar institn- 
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tjons ; ttat it does not instruct the body of tte people ; tliat it 
docs not administer religious consolation to tte body of tlie 
people. But, it ia said, ive must regard this Church as an 
aggressive Church, a proselytizing Churcli, a Church militant 
among spiritual enemies. Its office is to spread Protestantism 
over Munster and Connaught. I remember well that, eleven years 
ago, when Lord Grey's Government proposed to reduce the 
number of Irish bishoprics, this language was held. It was acknow- 
ledged that there were more bishops than the number of persons 
then in full communion with the Established Chui'ch required. 
But that number, we were assured, would not bo stationary ; and 
the Jiierarchy, therefore, ought to be constituted witli a view to 
the millions of converts who would soon require the care of 
Protestant pastoi's. I well remember the strong enpresaion whitb 
was then used by my bon, Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford. We must, be said, make allowance for the expansive 
force of Protestantism. A few nights ago a noble Lord for whom 
1, in common with the whole House, feel the greatest respect, the 
Member for Dorsetshire, spoke of the missionary character of the 
Church of Ireland. Now, Sir, if sudi language had been held at 
the Council Board of Queen Elizabeth when the constitution of 
this Church was first debated there, there would have been no 
cause for wonder. Sir William Cecil or Sir Nicholas Bacon might 
very naturally have said, "Tbei'e are few Protestants now in 
Ireland, it ia true. But whea we consider how rapidly the 
Protestant theology has spread, when we remember that it is 
little more than forty years since Martin Luther began to preach 
against indulgences, and when we see that one half of Europe is 
now emancipated from the old superstition, we may reasonably 
expect that the IrisTi will soon follow the exarnpLo of the other 
nations which have embraced the doctrines of the Reformation." 
Cecil, I say, and his colleagues might naturally entertain this 
expectation, and might without absurdity make preparations for 
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an event wliich they regarded as in the liigheat degree probable. 
But we who have seen this system in full operation from the year 
1560 to the year 1845, ought to have been taught hettei', unless 
indeed we are past all teaching. Two hundred and eighty-five 
years has this Church been at work. What could have been done 
for it in the way of authority, privileges, endowments, which has 
not been done? Did any other set of tehops and priests in the 
world ever receive so much for doing so little ? Nay, did any 
other set of bishops and priests in the world ever receive half as 
much for doing twice as much ? And what have we to show for 
aJl this lavish expenditure ? What but the most zealous Roman 
Cathohc population on the face of the earth ? Where you whei'e 
100 years ago, where you where 200 years ago, there you are 
still, not victorious over the domain of the old faith, but painfully 
and with dubious success defendmg >our own frontier, your own 
English pale. Sometimes a deserter leaves you. Sometimes a 
deserter steals over to jou. ^Tllether your gains or losses of this 
s<. the tbe greater I lo not know, nor is it worth while to inquire. 
On the great soli 1 maaa of the Koman Catholic population you 
ha*e made no impression whatever. There they are, as they were 
■)" s ago ten to one against the members of your Established 
Church Exphm thjs to me I speak to you, the zealous Protes- 
tmts on the other siie of the House Explain this to me on 
Tiotestant j iinciplea If I \sere a Reman Citliolic I w)uld easily 
at-count for the phencmeni It I were a Romin CathDlic I should 
content mjself with Biding that the m ghty hand and the cut 
btietdied irm h^d been put forth accjrdmi; to the promise m 
d lence of the un hangeable Church thxt he who in the old 
tme turned ii to Hess n„5 the cursos of Bahim ind smote the 
lost of Sennichenb hal signally confounlei tie aris and the 
yower ot h retic statesmen But what is i Protestant to iy ' 
Hn holds that throigh the whole -.f this long conflict during 
wh ch ten generations of men have been born ind ha\e died, 
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reason and Scripture have heen on lie side of the Estabhshed 
Clergy. Tell us then what we are to say of this strange war, in 
which reason and Scripture, backed by wealth, by dignity, by the 
help of the civil power, have been found no match for oppressed 
and destitute error ? The fuller our conviction that our doctrines 
are right, the fuller, if we are rational men, must be our conviction 
that our tactics have beenVrong, and that we have been encum- 
bering the cause which we meant to aid. ObRerve, it is not only 
the comparative number of Roman Catholics and Protestants that 
may justly furnish us with matter for serious reflection. The 
quality as well as the quantity of Irish Eomanisra deserves to be 
considered. Is there any other country inhabited by a mixed 
population of Catholics and Protestants, any other country in 
which Protestant doctrines have long been freely promulgated 
from the press and from the pulpit, where the Roman Catholic 
spirit is so strong as in Ireland ! I believe not. The Belgians 
are generally considered as very stubborn and zealous Roman 
Catholic^. But I do not believe that in either stubbornness or 
zeal they equal the Irish. And this is the fruit of three centuries 
of Protestant archbishops bishop" iichleacons deini and rectors 
And yet where is the wonder' Is this a miracle thit we should 
stand ighast at it ? Not at all It is a result which h iman 
prudente ught to have long ago foreseen and 1 ng i^ avert<,d 
It IS the natuial succession <t eftect tc ciuse If von do nnt 
undePatH I it it IS beciise ^di do not un ler tv 1 «hit the 
natne in J Dperat un of a Chu ch is There 11^ piits of tie 
michinery ot (Tovemment which mav be just as eftioiei t when 
they aie hited ns when they are l»ed \u irm^ a na\y 1 
preventive sersice 1 police foice maj do their work wbethw 
the public feeling be with them or against them "Whether we 
d slike the corn hns or not your custom houses ind y ir coa t 
guai 1 k^ep cut firei^n corn Tie multitude at Mmche^tcr 
weia nst the less eff'e tually dispersed bv the yeominry 
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because tlie interference of the yeomanry excited the bitterest 
indignation. There the object was to produce a material effect; 
the mateiiaJ meaos were sufficient ; and nothing more was 
required. But a Church exists for moral ends, A Church exists 
to be loved, to be reverenced, to be heard with docility, to reign 
in the understandings and hearts of men, A Church which is 
abhorred, is useless or worse than useless ; and to quarter a hostile 
Church on a conquered people, as you would quarter a soldiery, is 
therefore the most absurd of mistakes. This mistake our ancestors 
committed. They posted a Church in Ireland just as they posted 
gaiiisonsin Ireland. The garrisons did their wort. They were 
disliked. But that mattered not. They had their forts and their 
arms, and they kept down the aboriginal race. But the Church 
did not do its work. For to that work the love and confidence of 
tile people were essential, I may remark in passing that, even 
under more favourable -circumstances, a parochial priesthood is 
not a good engine for the purpose of making proselytes. The 
Church of Eome, which, whatever we may think of her ends, has 
shown no want of sagacity in the choice of means, knows this 
well. "When she makes a great aggressive movement— and many 
such movements she has made with signal success — she employs 
not her parochial clergy, but a very different machinery. The 
business of her parish priests is to defend and govern what has 
been won. It is by the religious orders, and especially by the 
Jesuits, that the great acquisitions have been made. In Ireland 
your parochial clergy lay under two great disadvantages. They 
were endowed, and they were hated ; so richly endowed that few 
among them cared to turn missionaries ; so bitterly hated that 
those few had but little success. They long contented themselves 
with receiving the emoluments aiising from their benefices, and 
neglected all those means to which, in other parts of Europe, 
Protestantism had owed its victory. It is well known that of all 
the means employi'd by the Reformers of Germany, of England, 
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and of Scotland, for the purpose of moving the public mind, the 
most powerful was the Bible translated into vernacular ttingues, 
111 Ireland the Protestant Church had been established near half a 
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that they should neglect that function as thej negl te 1 e e y 
other. Those, Sir, are now living who can well renenVr !oy 
the rei'enues of the I'icliest see in Ireland nee q anJered on the 
ehores of the Mediterranean by -a bishop wl ose ej sties very 
different compositions from the epistles of St Peter a 1 '^t John 
may be found in the correspondence of Ladj Ham It n Su h 
abuses as these called fortli no complaint, no repr n n 1 And all 
this time the true pastors of the people — i «a Ij fe 1 ■* J etnly 
clothed, frowned upon hy the law, exposed to t! e nsults of e ery 
petty squire who gloried in the name of Protestant we e to be 
found in miserable cabins, amidst filth, and fam e a d e nt g on 
instructing the young, consoling the miserable hold nf, p the 
crucifix before the eyes of the dying. Ls t trange t! t, un ler 
such circumstances, the Roman Catholic rel c n hould ha e been 
constantly becoming dearer and dearer to ai ardei t n d sens t ve 
people, and that your Established Churl should I'^ve been 
constantly sinlving lower and lower in their estimation ! I do not 
of course hold the living clergy of the Iiish Church answerable for 
the faults of their predecessors. God forbid I To do so would be 
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tlie most flagitious injustice. I know that a salutary change Laa 
taken place. I have no reason to doubt that in learning and 
regularity of life the Protestant clergy of Ireland are on a level 
with the clergy of England. But in the way of malting proselytes 
they do as little as those who preceded tbem. An enmity of 300 
years separates the nation from those who should be its teachers. 
In short, it is plain that the mind of Ireland has taken its ply, and 
is not to he hent in a different direction, or, at all events, is not to 
be so bent by your present machinery. Well, then, this Church 
is inefficient as a raissionaiy Church. But there is yet another 
end which, in the opinion of some eminent men, a church is meant 
to serve. That end has been often in the minds of practical politi- 
cians. But the flrst speculative politician who distinctly pointed it 
out was Mr. Hume, Mr. Hume, as might have been espected from 
his known opinions, treated the ijuestion merely as it related to 
the temporal happiness of mankind; and, perhaps, it may be 
doubted whether he took quite a just view of the manrier in 
which even the temporal happiness of mankind is aff'ected by the 
restraints and consolations of religion. He reasoned thus :— It is 
dangerous to the peace of society that the public mind should be 
violently excited on religious subjects. If you adopt the voluntary 
system, the public mind will always be so exdted. For every 
preacher, knowing that his bread depends on his poprilarity, 
seasons his doctrine high, and practises every art for the purpose 
of obtaining an ascendency over his hearers. But when the 
Government pays the minister of religion, he has no pressing 
motive to inflame the zeal of his congregation. He will probably 
go through his duties in a somewhat perfunctory manner. His 
power will not be very formidable ; and such as it is, it will be 
employed in support of that order of things under which he finds 
himself so comfortable. Now, Sir, it is not necessary to inquire 
whether Mr, Hume's doctrine be sound or unsound. For, sound 
or unsound, it furnishes no ground on which you can rest the 
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defence of the institution which we are now considering. It ia 
erideut that bj estahlishing in Ireland the Church of the mincrity 
in connexion with the State, you have pi'oduced, in the very 
highest degree, all those evils which Mr. Hume considered h8 
inseparable from the voluntary system. You may go all over the 
world without finding another country where religious differences 
take a form so dangerous to the peace of society ; where the 
common people are so much under the influence of their priests; 
or where the priests who teadi the common people are so com- 
pletely estranged from the civil Government. And now. Sir, I will 
sum up what I have said. For what end does the Church of 
Ireland exist ? Is that end the instruction and solace of the great 
body of the people ? You must admit that the Church of Ii'eland 
has not attained that end ? h the end which you have in view 
the conversion of the gi'cat body of the people from the Eoman 
Catholic religion to a purer form of Christianity! You must 
admit that the Gburch of Ireland baa not attained that end. Or 
do you pi-opose to yourselves the end contemplated by Mr. Hume, 
the peace and security of civil society ! You must admit that the 
Church of Ireland has not attained thHt end ? In the name of 
common sense, then, tell us what good end this Chuixih has 
attained ; or suffer us (o conclude, as I am forced to conclude, that 
it is emphatically a bad institulion. It does not, I know, neces- 
sarily follow that, because an institution is bad, it is therefore to be 
immediately destroyed. Sometimes a bad institution takes a 
strong hold on the hearts of mankind, intei'twines its roots with 
the very foundations of society, and is not to be removed without 
serious peril to order, law, and property. For example, I hold 
polygamy to he one of the most pernicious practices that exist in 
the world. But if the Legislative Council of India were to pass 
an Act prohibiting polygamy, I should think that they were out 
of their senses. Such a measure would bring down the vast fabric 
of your Indian Empire with one crash. But is there any similar 
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reason fir dealing tenderly with the Eatahlished Church of 
IrpUn 1 ' That Church bn is not one of thoie bad m'ltitutiona 
whuh cught to hp spared because thev aie popular and b cause 
thtir fall wiuld injure good institutions It is on the contriij, 
«o rii us and Us via n age so mudi endaogeis (aluible parts of 
jur p 1 tv that even if it were in ifaelf a good institution, tbeie 
I uU be stinnff reasons ftr giving it up The lion ttentlenitn 
\ ho spoLe last told us that we cannot touch this Churih without 
fndingpt- ng the Legislitiie Union bir I have givpn my beat 
ttention to this impurtant point and have arrived it a veiy 
! lie rent eonclusicn The que=ticn to b^ determmed is this — 
^M it I'i the best way ct preserving pohtical nnicn between 
untnes in whn,h different lelyoni prevaiU With respei.t to 
ihis question we have I think all the light which history cin gne 
u Theie is no sort of e\peiin]ent deaenbed by Loid EiLon 
which we hive not triel Inductue philosophy is (t no vaUie if 
we cinnot trust t> tne lessons denved from the espenence vf 
more than 200 years England b-w long betn closely counected 
with two countnes less powerful than herself and dilfenng fioin 
herself in rphgion The S ottish people ait Presljtei ins the 
Iriah people are Roman CaiJuhcs "We determinel t> forte the 
^.n^lican sjstpm n both i,ountiies In loth cnuntnea gieit 
d''content wis the result At length Scotland rebelled Then 
lieUnd itbJled The Scituh and Irish rebellions taking] lace at 
1 time when the jubhc mind of England was greatly and justly 
excted prcduced thp Greit Rptellion here and the dovinfall of 
the Monarch), of the Church and of the Aristocncy After the 
Icstoration we again tripd the oid sjstem Dm ng t»ei tj Pight 
years we persisted in the attempt to foi'C* Prelacy on the Scotch ; 
and the consequence was, during those twenty-eight 'years Scot- 
land exhibited a frightful spectacle of misery and depravity. The 
history of that period is made up of oppression and resistance, of 
iusurrectiona, barbarous punishments, and j 
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day a crowd of zealous rustics stand desperately on tieic defence, 
and repel the dragoons. Next day the dragoons scatter and hew 
down tlie flying peasantry. One day the knee-bones of a wretched 
Covenanter are beaten flat in that accursed boot. Next day the 
Lord Primate is dragged out of his carnage by a band of raving 
fanatics, and, while screaming for mercy, is butchered at the feet 
of his own daughtei So things went on, till at last we remem- 
bered tiiat mstitutiona are made for men, and not men for 
institutions A wise Government desisted from the vain attempt 
to maintain an episcopal Establishment in a Presbyterian nation. 
From that moment the connexion between England and Scotland 
became ever\ year closer and closer. There were still, it is true, 
many causes of animosity. There was an old antipathy between 
the nations, the eflei,t of many blows given and received on both 
sides. All the greatest calamities that had befallen Scotland Lad 
been inflicted by England. The proudest events in Scottish history 
were victories obtained over England. Yet all angry feelings 
died rapidly away. The union of tbe nations became complete. 
The oldest man living does not remember to have beard any 
demagogue breathe a wish for separation. Do you believe that 
this would have happened if England had, after the Revolution, 
persisted in attempting to force the surplice and the Prayer Book 
on the S otct ! I tell you thtt 'f jo hid adhered to the mad 
scheme f jroiucng a rel gious i n on w th 'Scotland, you never 
would ha e 1 ai a cord al polit cal n on w th her. At this very 
day jou wo Id have 1 d monster meetngs on the nortli of the 
Tweel T ! another Cone 1 at o Hall anl -juotl er repeal button, 
with the motto iV no me rifmn lacesa In fact, England 

never ould ha e beco ne tl e great power that she is. For 
Scotland w Id have been not an a 1 1 1 n t tl e effective strength 
of the Empire, but a deduction from it. As often as there was a 
war with Frane« or Spain, there would have been an insurrection 
in Scotland. Our country would have sunk into a kingdom of the 
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second class. One such Church as that about which we arc now 
debating is a serious encumbrance to the gi'eatest empire. Two 
BUch churches no empire couid bear. You continued to goveiii 
Ireland during many generations as you had governed Scotland 
in the days of Lauderdale and Dundee. And see the results. 
Ireland has remained, indeed, a part of your Empire. But you 
know her to be a soui'ce of weakness rather than of strength. 
Her misery is a reproach to you. Her discontent doubles the 
dangers of war. Can you, with such facts before you, doubt 
about the course which you ought to take ? Imagine a physician 
with two patients, both afflicted with the same disease. He 
applies the same sharp remedies to both. Both become worse and 
worse with the same inflammatory symptoms. Then he charges 
liis treatment of one ease, and gives cordials. The sufferer revives, 
glows better dij bj daj and is at length restored fo jerfeft 
health The othu patient is stiil "utjeeted to the oU tredtrntnt, 
and bcLomes constintly more and more disordered How would 
a physician act in such a ca=e« Anl aie ntt the prmciples of 
experimenta! philosophy the same m pohtics !•* in medn,iiie' 
Therefore, Sir I am fully prepared to take strong mea^uies with 
regard to the E'^tabli'^hed Church of Irelmd It f> not nece^saiy 
for me to say precisely how far I wonll go I am aware that it 
mar be necessarj m this as m other cases, to consent to a com 
promi'se But the moie com2,lefe the refoim which ma^ be 
pioposed proiided alwiys that vpsted rights be, as I am sure 
they will be, held strictly sacrel, (he more cordiiilv shall I 
suppoit It That some reform is at hanj I cannot doubt In i 
very short time we shall see the evih wh^h I haie destribed 
mitigated, if not enlirely removed A Liberal Administration 
would make this concession tD Ireland from a sen"? of | istite \. 
Conservative Administr'iton will mike it frcm a sense ot dinger 
The right hon Baronet his given the Irish a lesson which will 
bearfiuit It is a lesson n hn,h lulers ought to he alow to teach , 
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for it is one which nations are not alow to leam. We have repeat- 
edly been told by acts — we are now told almost in expreBS words 
— that agitation and intimidation are the means whicli ought to 
be employed by those who wish for redress of grieTaucM from the 
party now in power. Such, indeed, has too long been the policy 
of England towards Ireland; but it was surely never before 
avowed with such indiscreet frankness. Every epooli which is re- 
membered with pleasure on the other aide of St. George's Channel, 
coincides with some epoch which we here consider as disastrous 
and perilous. To the American war and the volunteers the Iiish 
Parliament owed its independence. To the Fi'ench revolutionary 
war the Irish Roman Catholics owed the elective fraiichise. It 
was in vain that all the great orators and statesmen of two gene- 
rations exerted themselves to remove the Roman Catholic disa- 
bilities—Burke, Fox, Pitt, Windliam, Grenville, Grey, Plunkett, 
Wellesiey, Grattan, Canning, Wilbei-force — argument and expos- 
tulation were fruitless. At length pressure of a stronger kind 
was boldly and skilfully applied ; and soon all difficulties gave 
way. The Catholic Association — the Clare election — the dread 
of civil war, produced the Emancipation Act. Again, the cry of 
No Popery was raised. That cry succeeded. A faction which 
had reviled in the bitterest terms the mild administration of Whig 
Viceroys, and which was pledged to the i'holesale disfranchise- 
ment of the Roman Catholics, rose to po\Yer. One leading 
member of that faction had drawn forth loud cheers by de- 
claiming against the minions of Popery. Another had designated 
6,000,000 of Irish Catholics as aliens. A third had publicly 
declared his conviction, that a time was at hand when all 
Protestants of every persuasion would find it necessary to combine 
firmly against the encroachments of Eoraanisra. From such men 
we expected nothing but oppression and intolerance. We are 
agreeably disappointed to find that a series of conciliatory measures 
is brought before us. But, in the midst of our delight, we cannot 
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refrain from asking for some explanation of so estraordinavy a 
change. We are told in reply, that the monster meetings of 1843 
were very formidable, and that our relations with America are in 
a very unsatisfactory state. The public opinions of Ireland are to 
be consulted — the religion of Ireland is to be treated witli respect, 
not because equity and humanity plainly enjoin that coiu'se — for 
equity and humanity enjoined that course as ])hnnly when you 
were calumniating Lord Normanby, and hurrying forward your 
Registration Bill ; but because Mr. O'Connell and Miv Polk have 
between tliem made you very uneasy. Sir, it is with shame, with 
sorrow, and, I will add, with dismay, that I listen to such 
language, I have hitherto disapproved of the monster meetings 
of 1843. I have disapproved of the way in which Mr. O'Connell 
and some other Irish Representatives have seceded from this 
House. I should not have chosen to apply to those Gentlemen 
the precise words which were used on a former occasion by tlio 
hon, and learned Member for Bath. But I agreed with him in 
substance, I thought it highly to the honour of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungarvon, and of my hon. Friends tlie 
Members for Kildare, for Koscommon, and hr the city of Water- 
ford, that they had the moral courage to attend the aei'vice of 
this House, and to give us the very valuable assistance which they 
are, in various ways, so well qualified to afford. But what am I 
to say now ? How can I any longer deny that the place where 
an Irish Gentleman may best serve his country is Conciliation 
Hall ? How can I expect that any Iiash Roman Catholic can bo 
very sorry to learn that our foreign relations are in an alarming 
state, or can rejoice to hear that all danger of war has blown 
over ! I appeal to the Conservative Members of this House, I 
ask them whither we are hastening? I ask them what is to be 
the end of a policy of which it is the principle to give nothing to 
justice, and everything to fear? We have been accused of 
truckling to Irish agitators. But I defy you ic^ show ua that we 
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e\er ni*Je Oi ■»& now mikmg to IrHanU a ^ n^^la toncess on 
wbith was not m stnct conforrailj with oui Iiown frinciples 
You may theiefore trust lis when we tell jou thit there is a puint 
wheie we will stnp Our langmge to the Irish la this — iuu 
isLed for emincipation it was agLeeabJe to our pimciples that 
30U should have it and we issisted jcu to filtain it lou 
wished for 1 municipal s}«tem as popular as that whah exists in 
England wethougit jour wish reasontble and did all in our 
power ti gratify if This grant to Maynooth is in oui opiniun 
proper ind we will do onr best to obtain it for >ou thougt it 
should coat us out fojularity and our seats in Parlnment The 
Established Church m^your ishnd as now constituted is 1 gnev 
inte of which jou justly comphin We w 11 stnve t ed as 
that grievance The Repeil of the Union we regard a fatal t 
the Empire . .ind we ne\er will consent to it; never, tl u h 1 e 
country should be surrounded by dangers as great as th e h h 
threatened her when her American Colonies, and F an nd 
Spajn, and Holland, were leagued against her, and h n the 
armed neutrality of the Baltic disputed her maritime rights e 

though another Bonaparte should pitch his camp in sight of D r 
Castle ; never, till all has been stated and lost ; never, till the four 
v[uarters of the world have been convulsed by the last struggle of 
the great English people for their place among the nations," 
'I'his, Sir, is the true policy. When you give, give frankly. When 
you withhold, withhold resolutely. Then what you give is re- 
ceived with gratitude ; and, as for what you withhold men seeing 
that to wrest it from you is no safe or eisy enteipn-^e ceise to 
hope for it, and, in time, cease to wiah foi it But there is a way 
of so withholding as merely to e\cite de lie and of so gning as 
merely to excite contempt; and that vay the present Mmistrv 
has discovered. Is it possible tor me to doubt tl U 1 a few 
months the same machinery which extorted the Enai j t n 
Act, and which has extorted the Bill before us w 11 pj u bt put 
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in motion. Who shali say what will he the next sacrifice ) For 
my own part I firmly believe thac, if the present Ministers remain 
in power five years longer, and if we should have — which God 
avert ! — a war with France or America, the Established Church of 
Ireland will be given up. The right hon. Baronet will come 
■ down to mate a proposition conceived in the very spirit of the 
Motions which have repeatedly been made by my hon. FHend the 
Member for Sheffield. He will again he deserted by his followers ; 
he wil] again be dragged tlirough his difficulties by his opponents. 
Some honest Lord of the Treasury may determine to quit his 
office rather than belie all the professions of a life. But there will 
be little difficulty in iiiiding a successor ready to change all his 
opinions at twelve hours' warning. I may, perhaps, while cor- ; 
dially supporting the Bill, again venture to say something about 
consistency, and about the importance of maintaining a high 
standard of political morality. The right hon. Baronet will again 
tell me, that he is anxious only for the success of kis measure, and 
that he does not choose to reply to taunts. And the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer will produce Hansard, 
will read to the House my speech of this night, and will most 
logically argue that I ought not to reproach the Ministers with 
their inconsistency ; seeing that I had, from my knowledge of 
their temper and principles, predicted to a tittle the nature and 
extent of that inconsistency. Sir, I have thought it my duty to 
brand with strong terms of reprehension the practice of conceding 
in time of public danger, what is obstinately withheld in time of 
public security. I am prepared, and have long been prepared, to 
grant much, very much, to Ireland. But if the Repeal Association 
were to dissolve itself to-morrow— and if the next steamer were to 
bring news that all our differences with the United States were 
adjusted in the most honourable and fi-iendly manner— I would 
grant to Ireland neither more nor less than I would grant if we 
were on the eve of a rebellion like that of 1798; if war were 
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raging all alpng the Canadian frontier ; and if thirtj Frencb sail 
of the line were confronting our fleet in St. George's Channel. I 
give my vote from my heart and soul for the Amendment gf my 
hon Friend. He cails on ua to make to Ireland a concession, which 
ought in justice to have been made long ag«, and which may he 
made with grace and dignity even now. I well know that yon n ill 
refuse to make it now. I know as well, that you will make it 
hereafter. You will make it as every conce-ision to Ireland has 
been made. You will make it when its effect will be not to 
appease, but to stimulate agitation. You will makp it wh,-n it 
■will be regarded, not as a great act of national justice, but us a con- 
fession of national weakness. You will make it in such a way, 
and at such a time, that there will be but too much rea-ion to 
douht whether more mischief has been done by your long refusal, 
or by your tardy and enforced compliance. 
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I HAVE been requested by my right lion, and learned Friend tie 
Member for Leith (Mr. Rutherford), to act as his substitute on this 
occasion (the moving of the Second Reading). I very greatly 
regcet that a substitute should be necessary. I regret that ive 
Lave not him amongst us to take charge of this measure, which he 
introduce 1 to i very tJiin House indeed in oneof tlie most forcible 
and lummous spcches it has over leen my lot fo heai Tlie te * 
htn Members Iiowe^er -nho were then pie^ent cinnot fill to 
remembei the pjwtiful effect which the spceih of my hon and 
leaned Fiend, on applying fur leave to biinj m the Bill 
prolucel The Ministers who came dDwn to oppose it relin 
quished their (l^jections fo it They hesitatel they con^ulteJ 
together inl at list ifnder the irresistible influeni,e of his i-l 
quence they constnted th<it he should hive leave t> Inng in 
tlie Bdl Ihey subsequentlv appealed to regai i the Bill with 
tiicur Hid his hon and learned Fnend with himself was thii 
induced to ex] ect that the oppciitio i to it w i*! ovtr We int c 
pated that this important and silutaiy measure would he suiiere 1 
to tecome law But we have been dsajp^ntel It has been 
intimated to us that it ii the intent on of Her Majesty s Uovern 
ment to resist the further piogress of the measuip, ani under 
the'e ircumitance'i I now rise to mo\p the Second Reilmg fthe 
Bill. Were this an ordinary occasion, I should, under such cir- 
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cumstaiicea, despair of success ; lut when I consider the strength 
of oui' cauae, and recollect the justice and necessity on which it is 
founded, I cannot think it possible that even the opposition of Her 
Majesty's Government could succeed against it. I should con- 
sider success not only possible, but certain, if I did not know how 
imperfectly most English Gentlemen are informed on subjects imme- 
diately connected with Scotland. It is on tbis account that, 
departing from the ordinary course, I think it necessary, even after 
the able and eloquent statement of my hon. and learned Friend in 
introducing the measure, to address the House, instead of simply 
moving the second reading of this Bill ; and in doing so I shall 
beg the attention of the English Gentlemen present to the state 
of Scotland. I hope that they will think that on this occasion 
the Member for Edinburgh has some right to their indulgence. I 
have been sent to this House as the Representative of a great city, 
which was once the capital of an independent kingdom— once the 
seat of a Court and of a Parliament ; and, though for the general 
good it descended from that eminence, it still continues the intel- 
lectual metropolis of a great and intelligent people. Their chief 
distinction of laf« years has been derived from their . University, 
which was practically constituted on the pure principles of tolera- 
tion now advocated by Her Majesty's Ministers. So constituted, it 
has flourished during several generations, a blessing to the Empire, 
and renowned, to the furthest ends of the world, as a great school 
of physical and moral science. This noble and beneficent in-^titu- 
tiott s now tl eatened v th a comi lete ind gnom n ous alteration 
in its el ara ter by tl e shorts ghte 1 and cr ra nal p 1 cy of Her 
Maje tj s Government and b} the vi ulence of eccles ast cai fac- 
t on vh h IS bent on peraecut on w tl ut e en the n serable 
ex use of f nat sm Nor s t o ly Ed b gh that s tl eilened. 
In pleading for it, I plead for all the great academic institutions of 
Scotland. The fate of all depends on the discussion of this night ; 
and, while pleading for them, I am confident that I shall be heard 
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witli favour bj every one who loves leaniing and religions liberty. 
I shall now proceecJ, therefore, without further preface, to tlie con- 
sideration of the Bill before the House. I say, first, that this Bill 
is founded on a sourftl principle. I say, secondly, that even if the 
principle of this Bill were not one which could be defended as 
generally sound, still the principles of t!ie Ministers should make 
them desirous of passing the Bill ; and, thirdly, I say, tliat if the 
Bill ought to pass, it ought not to be delayed by the Government. 
I state, first, that the principle of this Bill is a sound piineiple ; and 
wboever else may undertake to controvert that assertion, by Her 
Majesty's Ministers, at least, it cannot be controverted. From 
their mouth a declaration will not sound well, that literary and 
scientific instruction is inseparably connected with spiritual instruc- 
tion. It will not do for them to rail against the principle of this 
Bill as establishing "a godless system of education ;" or to talk 
with horror of the danger of young men listening to lectures 
delivered by an Arian professor of botany, or a Popish professor 
of chemistry. They have contended that those sciences can ba 
taught withont reference to a religious creed. They have, for a 
country in which a great proportion of those who require acade- 
mical education are dissenters from the Established Church, advo- 
cated a system of academical education altogether separate from 
religious tests. In that case they have thrown open the professor- 
ships to every creed ; and they have strenuously defended this 
principle against attacks from opposite quarters — against the 
attacks of zealous members of the Church of England, and of the 
prelates of the Church of Rome. A test was oflered only the day 
before yesterday for their acceptance by the hon. Bai'onet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir T. Acland), a test aiugularjy mode- 
rate, merely requiring the professors to declare their belief in the 
divine authority of the Old and New Testaments ; and even this 
teat the Ministers resisted as inconsistent with the principles of 
their measure. It was then argued that it was unnecessary to 
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apply such a test to professors of secular science ; t]iat it was un- 
worlliy to iosinnate that tliej would inenlcate iJudeiil, on their 
pupils ; antj a!i men must remember with what scorn tiie Minis- 
ters discarded the notion that science eonid not bo taught except 
in conjunction with a religions creed. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government said that it was utterly impossible 
to suppose that the profe«io,s wouM stoop to conduct anything lo 
degrading, and abuse the confidence reposed in them. We heard 
in other- qualers the use of very dilierent language; but that 
language made as little hnpression on Ministers as on me. We 
were told that secular knowledge, unsanctioned and nnaecom- 
panied by sound views of pure i^iigion, was not merely useless 
but wa. positively noxious-that it was not a blessing but a curse' 
I respect most deeply some of those who used that language ; but 
It appeals to me that this proposition is one which, while you state 
It m merely general terms, may possibly have a pleasing sound to 
the ears of some persous, but which, when brought to a test by 
applying it to the real concerns of life, is so monstrous and ludi- 
crous that refutation is out of the question. Is it seiiously meant 
that if the captain of an Indiaman should be a Soeinian, it would 
bo better that he should not know the science of navigation ; and 
that if a druggiet should be a SwedonbK.rgian, it would be better 
that he did not know the difference between Epsom sails and 
oxalic acid ! Ls it seriously meant, that 100,000,000 of the Queen's 
subjeots, being Mahomedans and Hindoos, and progressing towards 
our state of civilization, should be sunk below the aborigines of 
New South Wales, withonl an alphabet, and without the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic t Gentlemen who mean seriously that secular 
knowledge, unsanctioned by a pure system of religion, is a positive 
evih must go that length ; but I should tliiuk that no sane man 
would be found to do tliat. At least, I never could conceive how an 
error in geology or astronomy could be corrected by divinity, or 
how a man well acquainted with his Bible could be saved from 
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scientific ejTors. On these grounds, I cordially supported tlie mea- 
sure which her Majesty's Government inti'oduced with respect to 
the Irish Colleges. The principle of tlie Irish Colleges Bill, and 
the principle of the Bill the second reading of which I now move, 
are the same ; and the House and the country have a right to know 
■why those who bring in the Iiiah Colleges Bill call on us to throw 
out the present Bill. It is most true, that in Scotland thei'e is no 
clamour against the English connexion. It is true, that in Scot- 
land there is no demagogue who thinks to obtain popular favour 
by attempting to excite animosity against men of the English race ; 
and it is true, that in Scotland there is no party who would ven- 
ture to speak of the enemies of the State as possible to be, under 
any circumstances, the allies of Scotland. In every extremity the 
Scotch people will be found faithful to the common cause of the 
Empire ; but it will not, I hope, be thought — I am suie that, at 
any rate, it will not be publicly avowed — that on this account a 
measure bestowed as a boon on. another part of the Empire, ought 
to be withheld from Scotland. But if tliis is not the distinction, 
where are we to look for a distinction ? In Scotland, as wel! as in 
Ireland, unhappily, the Established Church is the church of the 
minority of the population. It is perfectly true, that the propor- 
tion of Dissenters to the Established Church in Scotland is not so 
great as in Ireland ; but we cannot say that on this occasion we are 
dealing with the whole of the population. The question concerns 
that class which requires academical education ; and among that 
class in Scotland the proportion of Dissenters froin the Esta- 
blished Chnich, it would not be very difficult to show, is as great as 
the proportion of Roman Catholics among a similar class tn Ireland. 
If it is desirable that there should be no sectarian education in 
Ireland, it is no less desirable in Scotland. If it is desirable that 
Protestants and Catholics should study togetlier at Cork, it is no 
less desirable that the sons of elders of the Established Church of 
Scotland, and the sons of those who are sepaiated from that Church, 
13* 
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should study together at Edinbutgli. It" it is not desirable to require 
from Irish professors a declaration that they believe in the divine 
authority of the Gospels, on what ground is it necessary to call 
on the Scotch pi'ofessors to say that they assent to every clause in 
the Confession of Faith ! I defy right ton. Gentlemen opposite, 
with all their ingenuity and eloquence, to find one argument or 
ihetorical topic bearing against this Bill, which would not be as 
effectual against their own Irish Colleges Bill. 1 consider tliis Bill, 
then, as safe from attack, with respect to its principle, from Her 
Majesty's Ministers. But I go fui'ther ; and I say that, even if 1 
did not hold the principle of this Bill to be most sound and 
excellent, I could still show, in the peculiar case of Scotland, some 
irresistible reasons for adopting the Bill, and for inducing many 
who even voted against the Irish Colleges Bill, to vote in favour 
of the present Bill. In the first place, I would call attention to 
the peculiar character of academical institutions in Scotland. The 
ease of Scotland diff'ers widely from the case of England and 
from the case of Ireland. The English Universities have a cha- 
racter of their own — an ancient, deeply marked character. It may 
te good, or may be bad ; that question I will not now argue ; but 
this we must acknowledge, that it is in perfect harmony with the 
system of testa. The Irish Colleges have no character. They 
have to receive their character from the Legislature, and we may 
impress on them what character we please. If we think it desira- 
ble to give them a character not in harmony with the system of 
tests, we may do so. But the Scotch Universities have a distinct 
character, as strongly marked as that of the English institntions, 
and altogether out of harmony with the system of tests. I entreat 
English Gentlemen not to suppose that the system of discipline or 
mode of instruction in them is like that in the English Universities, 
or that there are such authorities in them as the Provost of King's 
College is, or the Warden' of New College. This is a distinct 
question from anything connected with the English Universities, 
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and is to be decided on different grounds. We ai'e not introducing 
a precedent for allowing dissenters to be professors at Oxford and 
Cambridge. There is, in fact, no anaJogy wlialever between the 
Universities of tlie two counti-ies. "What ought to be done with 
respect to the Engliali Universities is a peifectly distinct question, 
and to be dealt with on perfectly distinct grounds. The object of 
the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford is, to bring up young 
men in connexion with a particular Church. At Cambridge, no 
person is suffered to graduat« without declaring his adhesion to 
that Cburcb, The rule at Oxford is even more strict ; for on ma- 
triculation a declaration on oath must be made. The discipline, 
even outside the walls of the Colleges, is analogous to that pursued 
within. The students are lodged in the Colleges, and are obliged 
to attend to the strictest regulations with regard to their conduct, 
and to attend constantly in chapel and in hall. A person is 
appointed in each College to note the absence of the young men 
from divine service, another to watch their absence from hall, and 
another to keep account of those who return to the College at late 
hours ; and University officers parade the streets by night, as a sort 
of University police, to seize upon any students they may find 
beyond the walls of their respective Colleges. In these Universi- 
ties, there are punishments for any breach of decorum, and the 
authorities of the University have the power of control over the 
conduct of the pupils. The Scotch Universities are of a different 
nature. They do not pretend to inculcate one form of religious 
opinion more than another ; a Jew might become a Master of 
Arts or a Doctor of Medicine as readily as a member of the Church 
of Scotland. No academical authority has a right to ask a voung 
man attending the University whether he went to the Synagogue or 
the Catholic chapel, to the Free Chuich or the Established Church. 
As to the moral conduct of the young men beyond the walls 
of the University, no influence could be exercised, and none of the 
heads of it could inteifere witli a student for conduct in the streets 
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of EJiabargL. Tlie proceedings n Ed nburgi ere siiiiJlar to 
branches of scientific education in Loudon \ young man miglit 
attend lectures at St. George's Ho p ■il or tlie Lectures of Mr. 
Faraday in Albemarle Street, to learn I e n t y id of Mr. Car- 
Jyle on German literature, witliout any terfe e ce on tbe part of 
Lis instructors beyond tbe lecture room. Would it not be absurd 
to require a religious test from the lecturers to medical students at 
St. George's Hospital, at Surgeons' Hall, or in other places where 
science was taught! The relation between those parties being 
exactly analogous to the relatioa existing between tlie Scotch pro- 
fessors and Scotch students, on ivJiat principle can we defend the 
requiring of religious testa from tlie Scotch professors ? If I held 
all the opinions of those Gentlemen who most dislike the Scotch 
system, I should say, after all, that in such a system religious teste 
would be out of place. Where you aim at bringing up young 
men as members of a particular Chureh, there is a reason for 
requiring from all who educate, a test to show that they belong 
to that Church ; but where you do not propose to inculcate certain 
reli^oua opinions, it is absurd to require that men should be Pro- 
testants before they give lectures on chemistry, or Trinitarians 
before they can take medical degrees. I therefore say, that thg 
peculiar character of the Scotch Universities is, in my opinion, one 
strong reason to agree to this Bill. The peculiar engagements 
which exist between the Knglish and Scottish nations also appear 
to me a strong reason for adopting tbe Bill. Some Gentlemen 
may think that I am vent r g on d gerous ground. We have 
heard that the Treaty of Un o and tl e Act of Security require 
us to prevent the passing of s hi measu e. I say that by those 
Acts I am not bound to tl ro v th s easure out ; but that I am 
bound to adopt it, or some lae^ re to tte same effect ; and this 
I undertake to prove by irresistible arguments. I shall resort to 
no paltry quibbling with the view of explaining away words. I 
utterly repudiate such an attempt ivLen made in reference to ques- 
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tions like this. If I tliought tliat the public exigencies required 
us to break tbrougb tJie Treaty of Union, I would say so openly, 
and should never quibble at words. I mean to deal witli tho 
Treaty of Uoion as a solemn engagement. In what sense was 
that treaty adopted by the contracting parties ; and more espe- 
cially, in what sense was it understood by that party which, if there 
is any doubt, ought to prevail, that party being the weaker party, 
and standing in need of a guarantee S It was declared by that 
Treaty that no person should be a teacher or office-bearer at the 
Universities who did not subscribe to the Confession of Faith ; or, 
in otlier words, did not declare hia adhesion to tbe Established 
Church. What Established Church was that ? It was the Church 
established in 1707, when the Union was adopted. Is the Church 
"of Scotland, at the present moment, on all points constituted as 
that Church waa in 1707 ? I answer, certainly not. The British 
Legislature violated the Articles of the Union, and made a change 
in the constitution of the Church of Scotland. From that changa 
has flowed almost all the dissent now existing in Scotland ; and if 
you attempt to enforce the letter of the Articles of tlie Act of 
Union against the Dissentei'S, you are actually excluding from 
acting as officers of the Universities precisely those persons to 
whom the Act of Union meant to give the exclusive possession of 
the academic offices. This I undertake to prove. Every person 
who knows anything of the ecclesiastical hiatoiy of Scotland must 
be aware that in the opinion of the great body of Scotch Presby- 
terians, the mode in which pastors are appointed is a matter of 
great importance. From the time of the Reformation the great 
body of Scotch Presbyterians held that in some form or other the 
people ought to have a share in the appointment of their Minis- 
ters. They do not consider tliis as a thing indifferent ; they con- 
sider it as a matter jure divino, for they think that according to 
the revealed woi'd of God, no individuals are entitled to be minis- 
ter to congregations if their preaching does not tend to edify the 
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congregations. I am ante ttat I do not exaggerate nheii I say tl.at 
members of the Chiircli of England do not attach moi'e import- 
ance to their ecclesiastical government and ordination, tian many 
Sootfilimen who fear God and honour tlieir Queen, attach to this 
right of a popular voice in the choice of their spiritua! ministers. 
What was the state of the Church of Scotland as constituted in 
1 jC7 ? It was constituted in a manner satisfactory to the great 
part of the I'resbjterian body. In 1690, the Act was passed for 
es te gi g et, 
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J m jeai iVl-, it is well known how the 

country was governed : the Whigs, who were the chief authors of 
the Union, who had carried on the war with Louis XIV., had been 
driven from power; they had fallen in consequence of the prose- 
cution of Dr. Sacheverell, and the eiimity'of the Church of Eng- 
land. A Tory ministry was in office— brought in and kept in by 
the Tory eountiy gentlemen. The heads of that Ministry, but 
still more its followers, regarded the Presbyterians of Scotland 
with great dislike ; that was a feeling which persons acquainted 
with the writings of Swift would know existed at that time. The 
general feeling was, that the English nation and the English 
Church had made a bad bargain, of which they were desirous to get 
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lid, and wliicli, as far as they possibly could, without risking the 
general safety of the State, they ought to violate. During their 
short period of power they did ofl'er numerous petty insults to the 
opinions, or, if you please, the prejudices of the Presbyterians ; 
but the chief act on which they ventured was the introduction of 
a Bill abolishing the law of 1690, and giving back the power of 
filling up vacant benefices to lay patrons. Of the history of that 
Bill we have a little in Burnet, and we have something very signi- 
ficant in our own Journals. The measure was hurried on with tlie 
greatest speed, that it might be got through the House before inti- 
mation of it could reach Scotland ; for those were not the days of 
railroads, when a speech made at two or three o'clock in the morning, 
is read the same day at Exeter and Newcastle. The significant entry 
on our Journals respecting it is tliis — there was an obstinate fight, 
and in the debate on the third reading, it was ordered that the Act 
of Union and the Act of Security should be read to tlie House. 
This is a pretty clear indication of what the feeling was on that 
occasion. But the Bill got up to the House of Lords ; then came 
a petition from the General Assembly of Scotland against it. The 
first name attached to the petition was that of Caistaii-s, an emi- 
nent man, who had enjoyed the confidence of William III., and 
well known for the share he took in the establishment of the 
Church of Scotland after the Eevolution. In that petition, their 
Lordships were prayed not to violate the Act of Union ; but party 
spiiit ran high, and bore down all opposition ; the Act of Union 
was violated ; year after year the General Assembly protested 
against the violation, but in vain; and from the Act of 1T12, 
undoubtedly flowed every secession and schism that has taken 
place in the Church of Scotland. It is true that the Act being 
upon the Statute Book was not a necessary reason that men should 
secede from the Church ; but as often as it was put in execution, 
so often the Act of Union was violated again ; as often as the 
subject was agitated by the operation of the Bill, so often these 
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s tooK place. It is not nn intent n t let .111 ti a H i 1, 
witli tbe minutii tistory of these seiirations but in coii=i.|i ice 
of tlie operation of the Act, the seceling Mini ters formed the 
Associate Presbjleiy; and in ro2 the Eehet Churdi wis esta 
blisLed. Even in our own time we haie Lad similar ins tant.ea , 
only two years ago we saw, not perhips with nnmuted ajproba 
tion, but with strong sentiments f admiration 410 mimstera 
leaving their parishes and manses tbiowinjf up the r stipends, and 
committing themselves, their wives and children, to the care of Pro- 
vidence in this cause. Their congregations adhered to them firmly, 
followed them in crowds, and, suri'ounded by willing and delighted 
heareiB, they preached in other churches, or, if none couid be 
obtained, in tents and barns, or on those hills and moors to which 
in other times their ancestors fled, and worshipped God in despite 
of Lauderdale and Dundee. They were supported by their con- 
gregations, and the spirit in which every one contributed resembled 
that in which the widow of old tirew her mite into the treasury 
at Jerusalem. Through whole districts, in whole counties, on the 
other hand, the ministers of the Establishment were preaching to 
empty walls. This w ts the fruit of the Act of 1V12 , from the 
Act of 1712, sprang the disputes which led to these distinct and 
repeated secessions Tbe lepeal of thit Act, and a return to the 
constitution of the Church of Sothnd a, it existed at the t.mp of 
the Union, would have suftced to heil the wound that hid been 
inflicted. This is the true history of dissent in Scotland, and, 
knowing it, can anj Enghsh statesman ha^e the front to imoke 
the Treaty of Union and the Act of Security against those who hold 
those precise opinions which the Treaty of Union and the Act of 
Security were intended to protect, and who are Dissenters only 
because that Treaty and that Act have been viohted ' I 
implore the Gentlemen of England to think over the manner in 
which England has acted towards the Presbyterians ol Scotland 
Fu^t, by a solemn Treaty with the people of Scotland, you bound 
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j<iur'.''Ive& 1 1 mimlain inviolate the constitution of tlieir Cliureii 
aa it then existed , and five years afterwards you changed the 
constitution of that Church in a point which the people of Scot- 
land regarded aa esaentjal , m consequence of which, secession 
after secession tal^eb plite, one great body of worsliippers after 
another 'e^ves the Church till the Establishment is reduced to the 
Churth of the mmoiitj , then begin your scruples about the Act 
of ''ecunty and the Treity of Union ; then you cannot depart 
from the letter of joui contract, then if we ask for justice you 
turn away jour faces, and say you must perform your engage- 
ments ; tJien you appeal to Acts of Parliament, not to put t3ie Church 
in the same situation she held in 1707, but to pereecute those 
who adhere firmly in faith, doctrine, and discipline to the consti- 
tution of the Church of Scotland. These are the present con- 
scientious scruples of Her Majesty's Government ; but 1 must say 
that even its sugar scruples, though they make it the laughing- 
stock of Europe and America, sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with these. Can they have a doubt of tlie animas imponentis 
of the Bill of 1712, when they see the names of those who 
opposed it, the name of Carstaii's and of Boston, the aiitlior of 
The Fourfold State? Suppose we could call them up from their 
graves, and explain to them the revolutions whuh h<ne since their 
time taken place in the Church of Si,otland, and then ask them, 
" Which of these was your Church at the time of the Union, for 
the protection of which tlie Articles of the Union and the Act of 
Security were made f"~have you the slightest doubt of what 
their answer would be ? They would say, "Our Church was not 
the Church you protect, but the Church you oppress ; our Church 
was the Church of Chalmers and Sir David Brewster, not that of 
Erice and Muir." I am entitled to make a strong appeal to those 
Members of the House of Commons who are attached to the 
Church of England. If they think tlie Bill now proposed will 
not be in truth a violation of the Treaty of Union, but that it is, 
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as far as it goes, a small reparation for the injustice committed on 
that Treaty, I ask, how can they vole for tests that exclude men 
of their own religious pereiiasion from the Universities of Scot- 
land ! We may differ as to the coimteQauce we may give to what 
we view as error, but he incurs a grave responsibility who perse- 
cutes that which he believes to be truth. Yet that will be the 
position of the zealous member of the Church of England, who 
gives his vote to-night against the Bill on the Table, which 
affects Episcopalians as well as Presbyterian secedeis. There 
ia another argument which seems stronger still in this regard in 
favour of the Bill. You may say you are averse to removing 
these tests, but the question is not whether you will remove these 
tests, but whether you will impose them ! The laws imposing these 
tests have faUea into disuse. We have heard that disuse made an 
argument by the right h.-i,. Baronet, the Home Secretary, in 
favour of the Irish Colleges Bill ; he said, " the experiment has 
been tried — in Edinburgh, these tests have been disused for near a 
century." I implore the House to remember this ; we are called 
on to establish Colleges in Ireland without tests, and yet we are 
asked to introduce a system of tests into the University of Edin- 
burgh ten times as stringent as the test the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir T. Acland) proposed to inti'oduce into tlie Bill for establishing 
Colleges in Ireland ! Is it possible that the House of Commons 
will bear out the Minister in such an attempt as this ? These tests 
have long been dormant in Edinbuigh ; I do not exaggerate, when 
I say there are at least ten professors who have not subscribed the 
testa. Let the right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Treasury, 
give the House some information on this point, for he has been 
himself Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. And observe, 
Episcopalians are precisely the class of men whom these tests were 
meant to exclude; the tests were made rather against Prelacy 
tlian against Papists ; at that time it was much more likely that a 
Papist should have been punished by the penal laws than made a, 
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pi'ofesso]'. E/ery one knows that the right Lon. Baronet tlie 
Secretary for the Home Department, and the nohle Loi'il the 
Secretary for the Colonies, have also l>een Lord Rectors of the 
University of G]j;sgow : they know practically, tliat these tests are 
obsulete. Being to this extent obsolete, why are they now imposed ? 
Having so long slept, the attempt is made to I'evive them, pre- 
cisely because a schism has taken place, and there has been a 
vigorous demonstration of differences which you might have laid 
to sleep for ever. They were not enforced while the Church of 
the people was the Church of Scotland ; but you begin to enforce 
them as soon as the majority of the people become Dissenters, 
You enforce them as they never were enforced before ; and the 
very moment you do so you make the UniveiBities sectarian bodies. 
The Presbytery certainly deserves credit for striking at high game ; 
their attack is against Sir David Brewster. I Jiold in my hand 
the libel. The word is here used in its technical meaning ; in the 
law language of Scotland, equivalent to "charge" or "declaration" 
in this case of Sir David Brewster, containing the proceedings 
taken with the view of ejecting him from his office as Principal of 
Sl Andrew's College, his offence being neither more nor less than 
this — that he adheres in all points to the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church of Scotland as it existed at the time of the Union. 
Here we have an instrument put forward against him conceived 
in such a spirit that 1 must say with respect to the Pi'esbytery, 
that it will have very little rig^ht on any future occasion to say 
aTiything about the arrogance and intolerance of the Vatican, 
The libel declares — 

" That tlie SenrtuB and Faculty of tlia University of St. Andrew's ought 
to be required forthwith to redress the evil which yoa have brought upo.n 
fhe Church, by taking all steps competent to them for removing joii from 
tho offitt of principal of the United College, iind that ihe Senatiia be 
required to report to the Presbjteiy. gtiam prtmujii, what stups they 
have adopted to effect this, that yoa may be removed from yonr office, and 
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TiEited witii snidi other censure or puniehmetit fts the laws of the Church 
enjoin for tlie glory of God, the safety of the Cliurob, and the proeperity 
of the Univei'eity, and to deter others holding the same important offiea 
from commilting the like offence in all time eoming, but that others mny 
hear and fear the danger and detriment of following deyiaive courses." 

An J Lere is another question — 

"For the glory of God, the safety of the Church, and the prosperity of 
the University I" 

" Tiie glory of God !" As ftir as that is concerned, I will Iiere say 
nothing more than, tiiis — it is not the first time the glory of Gcxl 
has been made the pretext for the temerity and the injustice of 
man. As to the safety of the Church — if, which God forbid ! the 
Church of Scotland is possessed with the spirit of this Presbytery 
— if, having lost hundreds of able ministers, and hundi'eda of 
thousands of devout hearers, instead of endeavouring by meek- 
ness and diligence to regain those whom late events Lave estranged, 
she is ready to make war upon the aeceders — if she is determined 
to furbish up for the pui'pose those old laws, the edge of which 
has long been rusted off, and which were originally meant, not for 
her defence, but for theirs — then ai'e tlie days of the Church of 
Scotland numbered. With respect to the prosperity of the Uni- 
versity, is there a corner of Europe where men ivil! not laugh 
when they liear that the prosperity of the University of St. 
Andrew's can be promoted by expelling Sir I>. Brewster from his 
professoiBhip ? The University of Edinburgh knows better how 
its prosperity is to be promoted ; for I believe the Senaius Acade- 
mieus of Edinburgh is almost unanimous in favour of this Biil. 
Arid, in fact, it is perfectly clear that fearful consequences lie 
tefore the Universities of Scotland, unless this, or some such mea- 
sure, is carried speedily ; if it is delayed, I believe there will be a 
new CoUege founded and endowed with that munificence of which, 
in the Free Church, we have seen so many examples. From 
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the day sucli a College arises, there is notliing before the Uni- 
versities of Scotland hut a gradual and, I fear, not a distant de- 
sti'uction. Even now it is notorious, such is the competition and 
emoluments of other puiBuits of life, that it is difficult to procure 
eminent men to fill the chairs of the Universities. We can now 
choose from the whole of Scotland, from the whole world, men to 
fill the office of professors. Throw out this Bill, and you narrow 
this choice to half of Scotland or less ; the diminution of students 
will lower the emoluments of the chair to less than half their 
present amount. What will be the consequences ? Is it possible 
not to see that you will have a lower class of professors ? With 
the inferior abilities of the professor, the students will decrease, 
fhe decline will be rapid and headlong ; and it is clear that all 
will sink into utter decay, till the lectures are deserted, the halls 
empty, and a man not fit to be a viilage dominie will occupy tlio 
chair of a Dugald Stewart, an Adam Smith, a Reid, a Black, a 
Plajfair, and a Jameson, How do Her Majesty's Ministers like 
such « prospect as this ! The right hon. Baronet the Secretaiy 
for the Home Department has already, by hia misfortune or his 
fault, secured no enviable place in the annals of Scotland ; his 
name is inseparably associated with the disruption of the Scotch 
Church. Will he ruin the Scotch Universities ? If the Govern- 
ment were consistent, even though it acted on an erroneous piiii- 
ciple— though we might disapprove, it would he with some 
mixture of respect ; but a Government that is guided by no 
principle whatever — a Government which on the gi-avest questions 
does not know its own mind for twenty-four hours together— a 
Government that goes from extreme to extreme, backwards and 
forwards, like " a reed shaken by the wind " — a Government that 
is against tests in Ireland, and for tests in Scotland — that is against 
testa at Limerick, and for them at Glasgow — against them in 
Cork, and for them in Edinburgh — that is against tests at Belfast, 
and for them at Aberdeen — that opposes tests on Monday, and 
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advocates tliem on Wednesday, U> oppose 'hem on Thureday again, 

it, is impossible such a Govemmeat can command eitlier respect 

or confidence. Is it strange that the most liberal measures of such 
a Government bkould fail to gain the applause of liberal men ? ^ Is 
it strange that it should lose the confidence of one-half the nation, 
without gaining that of the other half! But I speak not to the 
Government : I appeal to the House ; I appeal to those «ho, on 
Monday evening, voted with tlse Government against the test pro- 
posed by the hon. Baronet the Merahe f N th D {S' T 
Aoland)', I know party obligations ar t g b t tl 
mire so black and so deep that men ah 1 1 f t b 1 gg d 
through it. It is only forty-eight hou n h C a a 
came down to vote against a test requ th i fesa tl 
Irish Colleges to be believers in the G j; 1 d n w tl m 
hon. Gentlemen are expected to come d i t th m n 
shall be permitted to be a professor in C 11 g S tl d h 
will not declare his adherence in all part to th j t m f Gh h 
government in Scoaand. This is a matt f g ss j t t 
Scotland on the part of the Governme t b t ta it t ta 
own faithful followers surpasses it. Th 1 n ol rs f th 
Church of England, I implore them to \ H b t th y 
make it penal to hold those doctiine th b 1 t b t 
lastly, I call on every man, of every party, who loves knowledge 
and science and literature, who is a friend of peace, and respects 
the solemn obligations of public faith, to stand by us this day, in 
this last attempt to avert the destruction that threatens the Uni- 
versities of Scotland. I move that the Biil be read a second 



time. 
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FROST, WILLIAMS, AN"D JONES.* 

MARCH 10, 1846. 

[O.v a motion "That au humbk Addre^ be presented to Her Mnjesty, 
praying that She will be graciously pleased to take into Her Majesty's most 
gracious eonsideration tlie Petitions of the People prcaetitad during tie 
present Session of Parliamenf, in favour of a restoration to tlieir native Iniid 
of Frosty Williams, and Jones,"] 

I WOULD not, Sir, say a single word on this question, if my lioii. 
Fnend had not brought forwarij my name in the courao of his 
speech, and if, in doing so, he had not, he must permit me to say, 
fallen into some mistakes. There exists no such connection as my 
lion. Friend appears to think between the letters which he intro- 
duced to the attention of the House and his Motion. Those 
letters were written by me at different times and to different pei'- 
sons. One of them was in answer to a private letter from one of 
ray constituents, informing me of some scrupulous feelings whielt 
he and others entertained respecting the proposed calling out of the 
militia; and the other was written in answer to the secretary of a 
committee, asking me to support the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man on this matter. I had no notion that either of tliese letters 
would have been published, though they were published at the 
same time ; and perhaps I have some reason to complain of tiieir 
publication, and especially that they should have been published 
together. They were published without my consent or authority, 
and not only that, but by persons taking the same view of this 

* Hansard, Sd Series, vol. Ix^iiv. p. 888-96 
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queslion wliA the ion. G.iitleinai. him.elf t.V<», by persoi., wto 
coiiteivjd th«t the pnMioation of tlie«> letter, night poaeibly be 
acoeptoble .1 the pl.ee wl.ieh I h.ve the honour to repre^nt, hut 
cert,iBly not .ith «n, view to prejudice the per.on, wto.e em. « 
now under <Ii.cus.ion. With regard to the first of the«i letter^ I 
mesa to p.s. over all that has b«>n ..id hj the hon. Gentleman 
respecting his Motion in 1S42, for an ^.tension of tb« elective tr.n 
chise as I think it would be very much out of place were I, on 
this occasion, to go over .11 the grounds Ih.t he went through on 
the subject There is not one word in th.t letter which, on the 
discnmon of the petition which the hon. Gentleman presented, . 
did not .tatc in the most distinct mmner, giving him an opportunity 
of refuting it at the time ; and I wiU add, there is not a word m 
that letter which I am not .till prepared to abide by. I wJl not 
turn ...T from the question before the Hon«,, by deviatmg mto a 
di«u«ion on the principles of Ch.,li.m ; but I will a.k every hon. 
Gentleman to read for him.elf that national petition, and then 
judge wbetlier I did, or not, tale a correct view regarding it. And 
I beg t» »y, «l.o, that though the letter which I wrote on the 
.„hi«,t of the liberation of Fro.t, William., .nd Jone^ wa, .r.lten 
without the lesst e.peetation that it. would be ever pubhdied, 
there !. not on. word in that letter which I am not prepared to 
reassert and maintain. But to com. to th. Motion before the 
House. In Ih. fir.t place, I have . prebminary objection to the 
hon. Gentleman'. Molion— « objection which would he dec.ve 
with me if the ground, on which he ha. brought it forward were 
even much stronger than I think they .re. I have •« in.urmount- 
able objection to intertere-for this House to int.rfer,^w,lh this 
particular prerogative of the Crown. No dorbt this Hon.. has a 
. . . rt tiL ,.* t^ tVio ovBivise of any of 



right to advise the Queen witi respect to the e 
the prerogatives of the Crown. There is no law which says you 
mav advise the Queen with regard to tbe exercise of certain pre- 
rogatives ; but there are other prerogative* of the Crown on which 
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the House of Commons is not to advise Her Majesty. Tliere is no 
such law as this. But the discretjoii of former Houses of Com- 
mons has imposed laws upon, themselves, and our discretion ought 
to impose similar laws on ourselves, as to the extent to ivhieh this 
advice should be given. There are certain rules which usage has 
laid down, and which we ought not lightly to pass over. There 
are some prerogatives of the Crown with respect to which we ought 
to offer advice, and tliere are some prerogatives with I'espect to 
which the Ministers of tJie Crown would be gi'eatly to blamo if 
they did not ask our advice before we offered it. For instance, the 
right of declaring war is strictly a pi'erogative of the Crown, and 
yet I think any Minister of tbe Crown would be much deserving 
of blame if be did not bring down a message to this House, ask- 
ing our advice acd co-operation, and ascertaining whether the 
House of Commons was prepared to grant supplies for canning on 
tlie war, before the prerogative was acted on. But there are other 
matters connected with tbe prerogative of the Crown— the com- 
mand of the army, for example — on which I do not suppose that 
any person would allege we ought to interfere. That is a branch 
of the administration with which thLi House can have nothing to 
do ; and I pass fi^m it to the prerogative of the Crown involved 
in the question now before us — the prerogative of mercy. It is no 
superstition, no blind veneration for tbe prerogatives of Uei' 
Majesty, no desire that these prerogatives should be exercised with- 
out check, wbich would make nie wish not to interfere in their use ; 
but I say that those by whom Her Majesty is to be advised as to 
tbe eserciso of tiiat prerogative of mercy, and who are responsible 
for its results— that those who should be responsible for the peace 
and well-being of the commumty — should be able to assent to the 
extension of the royal prerogative of mercy in every ease in which 
it is exercised. That they should he able to feel that tbe exercise 
of this prerogative in any instance is not dangerous or injurious to 
the peace and order of society, when they are answerable for the 
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effect ivliidi it may produce, and when they are bound to see tbat 
that peace and order are preserved. Is there not an object of efR- 
cacj kept m sight, in saying that they who have in view all that 
tile necessities of society may' require, shall be the persons to 
tender to Her Majesty the advice under which she uses this prero- 
gative ? My hon. Friend seems to look at this prerogative in an 
erroneous light. He seems to think that the exercise of the prero- 
gative of mercy is a matter of mere amusement to the Sovereign 
—that it is a thing to be nsed for the purpose of giving pleasure. 
That is not a right view of the prerogative of mercy. I do not 
imagine that the royal prei'ogative of mercy is a thing to he let off 
like fireworks in order to celebrate a festivity, and to gratify the 
pnblio mind. I think that it is a distinct part of justice— that it is 
a very solemn and awful trust resting on these piinciples. The 
Government is bound to preserve the peace of society— to see full 
protection given to life and property— and it is bound to do so 
with the smallest infliction of suffering, even to the guilty, com- 
patible with the attainment of that object. To consider the exer- 
cise of the prerogative of mercy as a matter of gaiety, is next to 
the cons derat on of punishment as pure revenge. The two vieiva 
go togetler The hon. Gentleman, in alluding to the first, 
rem de 1 e of the king in Tom Thumb, who, when good news 
1 1 cd ordered the celebration of a universal holiday, but wlio 
fter y d'i when another messenger came in with disagreeable 
intelligence, gave orders to the schoolmaster to whip all the boys. 
I do not think that view of the prerogative of mercy is consonant 
to the English Constitution. In this country the exercise of the 
prei'ogativo should not, as in the case of some continental govern- 
ments, be allowed to depend on casual circumstances, as on the 
event of a lucky birth in the Eoyal Family ; and yet this appears 
to me to be but a fair analogy to the notion which the hon. Gen- 
tleman has advanced. The view that I take of the subject is this: 
I conceive that the prerogative of mercy is always likely to be best 
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useQ wLen used in conformity with tLe advice of tiose on whom 
rests the responsibility of watching over the public seciiijty. Thej-a 
is no such burden over us. For us there would be nothing easier 
— according to the established usage of Parliament— than to seek 
to gratify the feelings of our constituents by making Motions for 
an extension of the Koyal prerogative of mercy in favour of all 
sorts of persons ; and if once the precedent be set, depend upon it 
you will have it soon followed by hon. Gentlemen anxious to give 
no offence to their constituents ; and we shall liave Motions of this 
sort made in the case of every enormous criminal who may he 
sentenced to death. Have not petitions been presented in fovour 
of evei'y convict, no matter how great his offence may be ! And 
I say the circumstance is perfectly intelligible. It is the natural 
reaction of the human mind against that barbarous penal code 
which was enforced in England up to the close of the last centnry. 
It is the natural reaction against the severity of our criminal law 
until a I'ecent peiiod. We have a sort of feeling which it is 
impossible to account for in tie mind, arising from a repui-Dance 
at the sevei'ity of the law ; and the result is, that there is no case 
of atrocity so horrible that people — ay, thousands of people— will 
not be found petitioning for mercy in favour of the perpetrator of 
it. And, I say, that if this House give due encouragement to this 
feeling, the people will almost force their representatives to make 
Motions similar to the present in every ease where a capital punish- 
ment may be awarded. We had a ease a short time ago, in which 
the greatest exertions were made to procure the release of a most 
infamous hypocrite who to the last moment pretended innocence. 
He had poisoned an unfortunate woman, to whom he was bound 
by the tenderest ties ; and who, whatever might have been her 
cjTOrs, towards him maintained the most irreproachable conduct. 
There was not one circumstance of palliation in his case. He had 
all the advantages that religion, all the advantages that station, all 
the advantages tiiat education could have afforded him ; yet, cot- 
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withstanding tliis aggravalion of his guilt, we had persons of the 
most pure and religious feelings petitiouing in liis favour. Even 
dignitaries of the Church of England signed such petitions, praying 
that a woman miglit not be hanged. She was represeuted to be 
so good — so excellent an instrueti'ess of youth — and her services 
would he so valuable in a penal Colony in instructing the children 
tliere in the precepts of religion, that her life was earnestly prayed 
for. She had heen, it was said, iiTeproachable through life— Ler 
only offence, forsooth, being the little one of having mised some 
arsenic in her father's diink ; and petitions were poured in, praying 
that she should not expiate her crime upon the scaffold. If the 
prerogative of the Crown were to be used in favour of such crimi- 
uals, eveiy one of us wou]d soon be concerned in bringing for- 
ward cases of the same character. Wo should Slid it difileuit to 
refuse the calls tliat would be made upon us to make Motions 
similar to the present. We should have the House occupied almost 
every day widi such matters. I therefore think it necessary to 
make a stand, in the first instance, against such a system. I have 
no hesitation in saying, with regard to this power — the prerogative 
of mercy — that I would rather entrust it in the hands of the vej'y 
worst Ministry that ever held office, than allow it to be exercised 
mider the direction of the very best House of Commons. If you 
acquiesce ju my opinion, there is no diffieulty that you cannot easily 
get through. The plain course is open befoi'e you. If you think 
the law too severe, tnitigate it. It belongs to legislative authority 
to do so. If you think the Ministry do not exercise the preroga- 
tive of mercy where they ought, then address the Crown to remove 
them. But while you have a Ministry fmm whom you do not 
think you would be justified in withdrawing your confidence, then 
you are bound to leave them, as your ancestors did, free to advise 
the exercise of the Koyal prerogative according to the best of their 
own judgment and discretion, I do not know a case in which, as 
a Member of the House of Commons, I should he disposed to 
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interfere with tlie Ministry in advising the Crown on this matter. 
If I could contemplate suoli a ease, it would he some case of most 
momentous neee^ity — some flsgitious and monsU'oiis case of 
oppi'ession — something like the severity that had been exercised in 
the reign of King Jsmes the Second, against those who had taien 
np ai'ms against him in the Monmouth rebellion — some case the 
mere mention of which would be enough to make the hlood hoil 
—to make the hair of one's head stand on end. But ia the pi-esent 
a case of that desciiption ? These three persons raised 4,000 or 
6,000 men armed, some with fire-arms, some with scythes, some 
with pitchforks, many, in iact a large proportion, with deadly 
weapons of various kinds ; and at midnight they marched with 
tliem for the purpose of taking a town. They fired on the Queen's 
troops, they wounded a magistrate in the discharge of his ditty. 
[Mr. DtJNcoMBE : He was not wounded hy tliefti.] He was 
wounded by the fire of the traitors who were so armed. [Mr. 
DuHCOMBE : No, no,] I certainly read the trial formerly, and 
unless my recollection altogether deceives me, the fact was as I 
Jiave stated, I believe it ia the case, that two woimds were received 
hy Sir Thomas Phillips, who behaved on the occasion with a gal- 
lantry that would have done honour to a veteran soldier, much 
more to a man who had been trained in the civil service. After he 
was wounded, he avoided mentioning the matter to tlie private sol- 
diers, hut called Lieutenant Gray aside, and stated the fact to him, 
I believe it appeared on the trial that this attaci; was intended to 
lead to a great rising of the Chartists in the middle and northern 
counties of England. That was part of the evidence adduced. 
Now when I consider the language used hy Chief Justice Tindal — 
I allude to the passage read hy the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
— I ask, is it too strong for such an occasion ? Does it even come 
up to the necessary conception of the enormity of the offence ? 
When we imagine tlie effect of a great civil war hetweea classes 
in England — and that is what these persons projected— that is what 
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tliey desired — that is what they inteuded — it would be worse than 
auy war we evei- ]-ead of. llemeinbor the wealth— rem emher the 
civihzatlon — remember the power of all those classes. They were 
possessed of advantages, to retain which tliey would have made 
every possible eftort. A civil war commenced uuder these cii'cum- 
Btaiiees, and with such objects in view, would be a visitation more 
horrible than can possibly be conceived — more tremendous than 
tliia countiy ever sow. It would be more dreadful than the wars 
of the cavaliers and the roundheads in the seventeenth century. 
Other wars may be carried on without producing any great or irre- 
parable destruction. Soldiers may he slaughtered on the field of 
battle. There may be executions after the battle. But then the 
evils effected are not of an overwhelming character. There is no 
irreparable wound offered to tlie civilization of the country. The 
land may recover after such battles even as those of Towton or of 
Bosworth ; but do yon imagine that such would be the case after a 
great war of classes in this country ? All the power of imagina- 
tion fails to paint the horrors of such a contest. It would produce 
a shock that would be felt to the end of the civilized world, and 
that our grandchildren and posterity far into the twentieth eentury 
would have cause to lament and deprecate. And yet this is what 
these men att'empted. Are we to take this as a light case ? Is 
wliat they meditated a ti-ifle? Were the means they had recourse 
to of a slight kind! Were their objects small and insignificant? 
Was their purpose one which we should ordinarily be not liliely to 
reject! Is all crime against society in itself so very low and 
trivial ! the murder, and rapine, and spoliation, and every excess 
of brutality, so unimportant that any motives are sufficient to com- 
mit and to sanction them ! Is it nothing that the design comprised 
all the mischief that can act upon the human mind ? I speak of 
the lingleaders. God forbid that I should thus desoribe the con- 
duct of the unhappy multitude who followed them ? — though even 
for them ao individual can have any syropatliy — even for those who 
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fell by the fire of the troops. But, remember, that in order to he 
merciful to the multitude, we must show, at least, ordinary severity 
to the ringleaders. Every man who commits a crime means to 
succeed in tlie object wMcli lie has in view. The principal ringleader 
in this instance hoped to succeed in raising himself from tlie station 
of a linendraper in a countiy town, to he the protector of a king- 
dom — to be one of the rulers of the public State — to be put upon 
the same footing with the potentates of Europe, with bouudless 
means of gratifying his rapacity — if that be his passion — or of 
gratifying any other prevailing disposition which he may have. 
He hoped for boundless distinction and honours. These are the 
sort of motives* which actuate the designers of such a crime. This 
is the sort of distinction which those aim at in meditating a mea- 
sure of tills kind— who seek to establish a new form of govern- 
ment; and yet a Motion is now made to put an end to a punish- 
ment for such a crime, which would be scarcely thought too great 
for a case of misdemeanour. Is it not possible that these men may 
find imitators, if it shall go forth to the world that persona 
guilty of high treason — men who have shed blood, who hava 
meditated a great civil war, a civil war of the woi'st of all Idnds, a 
war of class against class — are to escape with a less amount of 
punishment timn the shop-boy who filches five shillings from the 
till, or than the woman who steals ft piece of ribbon from the 
counfei'? What is the use of law unless its punishments bear 
some sort of proportion to the crime committed ? The hon. Gen- 
tleman alluded to the case of Canada in the last rebellion. But 
■were none of the Canadian rebels hanged ! Is there any resem- 
blance between that and the case the hon. Member seeks to 
establish ? In Canada you hanged the most guilty— which waa 
proper — and you pardoned the others. It is exactly the same case 
here, except that you hanged nobody. You transported the ring- 
leaders; but how many of the 4,000 or 5,000 that they brought 
with them, and who were technically guilty of treason, were even 
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trie.l 1 The ton. Gentleman argues as if in tliis ease we Iia^l 
iianged a gooti many ringleaders, and spared the rest. I h.Ave said 
more than I intended, I otserved the highly questionable nature 
of the argument used by the hon. Gentleman, and I could not 
allow it to pass unnoticed. I do not mean to say that under no 
circumstances would the Government be justified in extending the 
mercy of the Crown to these persons ; and in voting against the 
Motion of the lion. Gentleman, I do not object to such an exten- 
sion of the Eoyal mercy on a proper occasion. Were I to do that, 
I should imitate tlie conduct of the hon. Member, which I condemn. 
The only opinion which I express is, that Her Majesty's Ministers 
are not to he forced by the House to exercise the prerogative with 
which they are entrusted, contrary to their own judgment. It 
would be certainly inconvenient, and perhaps nnprecedentci:!, for 
the House to interfei'C with the prerogative of raerey. 
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I AM truly sorry, Sir, tliat this question should eome on when some 
hon. Members who are eminently qualified, to discuss it are neces- 
sarily absent ; and I regret also that it should he debated on a day 
when, should a division trnte place, only an imperfect representa- 
tion of the general sense of the House can be obtained. I cannot, 
however, shrink from shortly and temperately stating the opinion 
I entertain. And, first, I ivill state that I conceive that whenever 
a Bill is brought in that contains a great quantity of matter which 
the House ought to place on the Statut«-book, it is not an objec- 
tion to the second reading of tJiat Bill, that there may be eome 
portion of it which it cannot be possible to admit upon the Statute- 
book ; and I shall therefore think my vote sufBciently vindicated 
if I can show that many of the provisions of the Bill are provisions 
to which we ought undoubtedly to give the force of law. Now, 
Sii', the first provision of the first clause of the Bill, the hon. Baro- 
net who has just spoken has not ventured to pronounce to be 
improper, nor has the hon. Gentleman who spoke last character- 
ized it as an improper provision. The hon. Member fur Oxford 
liimself — the learned Recorder for Dublin— does not condomnthe 
provision. In fact, it is one which I may confidently challenge 
any Gentleman in the House to pronounce to be an improper pro- 
vision. For what is that provision ? Is it the intention of this 
House that every Roman Catholic in England shall be subject to 

* Hansard. 3-3 Series, rol, tcq. p. ili-Al'J. 
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fino and imprisonment for being a Roman Catholic ? Now, I say, 
tliat until yoii pass tJiis clause of the Bill, wliieli proposes to I'epeal 
the lit of Elizabeth, c. 1, relating to the supremacy, every Roman 
Catholic in England is liable to fine and imprisonment for being a 
Roman Catholic. The law to be repealed is to tliia effect :— 

"lliat any person whatever affirming, holding, setting fortli, mniniain- 
iiiji. or defending t!ie doctrine, tliat any foreign prince, pi'elnte, person. 
State, or potentate mliotever, !iiia an/ niitliorily, pre-eminence, powei', or 
jtirisdietion, Bpiritunl or eeclesinstical, within this reiilm, shall be li.ible to 
fine an I impriaoament; and that any person wiiotever, who advisedly does 
OHjthlng for the extolling, setting forth, innintenanoe, or defence of sueli 
jufisdietioc, power, pre-eminenee, and anthority, shall also be liable to tine 
and imprisonment." 

Now this enattrnpnt, tLongh tepeale 1 is to the pa t a ki j e lal 
ties ind punishments ipferred to in it, by the act of list S s 
sion remaiiiB in all otbei respects tbe aime is if t!ie Act of hst 
Station ii \d not been passed and the hoi hng miintainin t and 
enf>rcmg tl is loctrme still remains is I undeistand a mi'de 
nicanoui ind theiefoie puniahabie h\ iine and imprisonment I 
mil aik you then does not tliit enactment inHiide at the [ re^nt 
moment every Roman Catholic in England ? Does not every 
Roman Catholic in this country believe and hold that some spiritual 
jurisdiction resides in the Bishop of Rome ? I know that there 
have been great contests on that matter ; I know there were great 
contests upon it at the Council of Trent ; I know that some Jesuits 
have attributed to the Bishop of Rome a much greater degree of 
spiritual jurisdiction than the Galilean Church gives him ; I know 
that some writers have placed his spiritual authority far above that 
of general councils; that some have made him co-ordinate with 
general councils, and some subordinate to general councils; but 
take the whole range of Roman Catholic teachers and writers, from 
Aquinas down to Bossuet, and you will find not one Roman 
Catholic writer but holds that some spmtual jurisdiction doeo 
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reside in the Bishop of Eome. There is no Roman Cathohc in 
tliis country, then, but niiiat wmsickr himself in comnmnion, of 
some sott oi otlier, with the Bishop of Rome. Therefore I say, 
that there is no Roman Cathohc in this country who, under the 
law as it stands, is not liable to fine and imprisonment. Now, I 
wish to know whether there is any Gentleman in this House who 
thinks that it is right or just that every Roman Catholic who 
teaches his sons the doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith, and 
this amongst others, and that evejy Roman Catholic priest who 
teaches to his congregation this among others of the funda ne 1 1 
doctrines of his creed, should be liable to fine and imp ion nent 
for doing so ? If it is to be asserted this d,iy, that every 1 omin 
Catholic, for holding the doctrines of the Roman Cathol c rel g on 
shall be liable to fine and imprisonment, then just suppose tl at 
the Government were to hold it to he their duty to order the 
Attorney-Genera! to proceed against persons to whom any proceed- 
ings or conduct contrary to this statute were attributable : and 
suppose Dr. Wiseman was to preach a sermon on the text, " Thou 
ai't Peter," treating it in the sense in which it is understood by the ■ 
whole Roman Catholic Church, is it seriously meant that the 
Attorney General should be obliged to prosecute Dr. Wiseman for 
teaching and enforcing this doctrine ! And if Dr. Wiseman was 
sent to Newgate for preaching that sermon, is there one man in tliis 
House who could say that it would be justifiable? I venture to 
say there is not. Here, then, you have an enactment which this 
Bill proposes to repeal, and of which, I will venture to say, you 
cannot put a single hypothetical case in which you can possibly 
enforce it. But what is the state of our legislation now with refer- 
ence to this subject generally ? There are in this country several 
religions sects who dissent from the established religion of the 
country, and what is to he your course with regard to them ? You 
may take that which I think is the true course to take — you may 
impose on them neither penalties nor diaabihties by law ; or you 
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may take an estreme luuise, and may impose on tlieni both 
penalties and disabilities hv liw , or you may take a tliird course, 
which I have heard agitated lu this House, and never mora ear- 
nestly than by the hon Merabei for the Uniyersity of Oxford, and 
the supportera of which aie accustomed to say, "Don't let us 
punish, don't let us hang — the votaries of these doctrines, hut let us 
keep them from power." But «hat cin be more unreasonable 
than this 3 You admit the Roman Catholic to politi i\ power in 
this House, and you dispense him fiom the o'lth ot supremacy, 
instead of ivhicJi he takes another oith on his entnnce among us ; 
snd yet he remains liable to pains and pen ilties for mfrmging; this 
statute for enforcing the supremacy of the Crown which you have 
not repealed. Is it not unfitting that the House should allow an 
Act of Parliament to remain on the Statute-hook, of which the 
best defence is that it is never executed S Taking a fair view of 
the matter of tlie Bill, as brought forward by the hon. and learned 
Member for Kinsale, it hardly can he asked that we should not 
pass this part of the Bill because it goes to repeal an enaclment 
, that will never be executed. If so, why not affirm this proposition, 
that we will never repeal any statute that is never executed ? Sir, 
I think we should disgrace ourselves, and injure the character of 
this country, by hesitating about onrvote as to the provisions con- 
tained on the second page of the Bill ; and this applies also to the 
greater part of the provisions on the next page. Now, as to the 
first of these, for the repeal of the law against the bringing in and 
putting in execution of bulls, writings, or instruments, and other 
superstitious tilings from the see of Rome, my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford, was mistaken — he must par- 
don mefor saying so — in what he has said ; for he said, that this 
part of the hon. and learned Member for Kinsale's Bill was unne- 
cessary, because that law against the importation of bulls, writings, 
or instruments, or other superstitious things, from the see of Rome, 
was done away with by the Act of last Session. But what was 
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really repealed by tlie Act of last Session ? Wty, the Act against 
the importation of bulla, writings, or instruments, or other supersti- 
tious things, ivas repealed, " so far only as the same imposes the 
penalties or ptinishments therein mentioned ;" but it was also 
expressly declared that there was nothing in the Act to " author- 
ize, or render it lawful, for any person or persons to import, bring 
in, or put in execution within this realm, any such bulls, writings, 
or instruments ; aud that in all respects, save as to the said penal- 
ties or punishments, the law shall continue tlie same as if this 
enactment had not been made." The effect of this is to leave the 
bringing in a bull, a rescript, or an Agnus Dei into this kingdom, 
subject to fine and imprisonment, as for a misdemeanoui-. H^ow, 
I must say, that it a little weakens tlie respect which I must feel 
for the bon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Spooner), to hear him 
say to the House, as he did in one of the debates on the Bill of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kinsale, of last Session, that he could 
not reconcile to his conscience the repeal of a law which made those 
i(ho brought in bulls from Eome liable to be hanged, drawn, and 
quai'tered. Is it really meant to continue legislating for tlie Eoman 
Catholics, so as to prevent tlieir importing a cracifif from Rome, 
without being liable to pains and penalties? Is it really meant to 
maintain that law 3 Sir, it seems to me, that as to these provi- 
sions, and until we come down to those parts of the Bill which the 
hon. and learned Member for Kinsale declares that he is willing to 
modify, we come to nothing which we ought to dispute about. 
Then, Sir, supposing that those latter parts of the Bill may be 
objectionable, was it ever heard of that a Bill generally approved 
of, was ever thrown out on the second reading for a clause which 
the Member who brought it in declared that he was willing to 
modify ? But, Sir, having said this, I must also say, that I think 
it would be most inexpedient and unjustifiable to confer on Eoman 
Catholic ecclesiastics the power of making the processions of their 
church in public in this country. Even James the Second, when 
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he was treating with the Eoman Catholics in Seotlaml, thought 
it necessary for the puhlic peace that no processions should pass 
through the streets ; and I must say, I think to allow it, would bo 
most objectionable, because I believe that it would lead to yio- 
lationS of deceaoy and disturbsncc of the public peace, I am 
eonvioced that no procession could pass through the streets with- 
out something occurring that must be offensive to the feelings of 
every Roman Catholic, I tliink few proc«ssions could tdte place 
without leading to disturbance or breach of the peace. Eehgioua 
processions are not allowed in India, though, if thei'e be a tolerint 
Government on the face of the earth, I think it is the Government 
of India; yet they constantly prohibit the processions of the 
Mahometans, because such processions would be dangeious to tlip 
public peace from the risk of collision with the followeis of Ah and 
Omar ; and I muit say that I have no objection to any law which 
prevents the celebration in public of Roman Catholic rites, which, 
when celebrated in public, are likely to be celebrated amidst cir- 
cnmstances of indecency or outrage. Then, with respect to religious 
societies and orders, I do not think it a just or reasonable thing 
that an English Roman Catholic subject, for being a member of an 
order — a Franciscan for instance — should be banished the country, 
and if he returns should be hanged. It is perfectly clear that such 
an enactment cannot be enforced Everybody knows that there 
are teg 1 1 gy f th Ch 1 f P th uutry, but still 

not a si 1 h m b g I 11 d to put the law 

against th t B t S 1 1 I j that I have no 

objeotio tthth!m}[ tlkf mpoi-tance, I do 

not see h y t f g t t !i Id be bjectionable ; 1 

cannot think that the religious orders of the Church of Rome could 
object to that. My objection is to enacting a punishment against 
a man for being a Franciscan ; but it is not to punish a man for 
being a Franciscan, to oblige him to tell tiie country tliat he is 
one. Sir, with respect to the Jesuits, I am far from giving credit 
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to all the idle scandal that may be wandering over England or 
France about them ; but I say, that if a person, who is a Jesuit, is 
found niingling in society, and disguising the fact that he is so, such 
a person would be a just object of suspicion to the heads of families 
with whom he associates, that he is there for the purpose of con- 
rersion. Therefore, I tbink that it is desirable tbat there should be 
some system of registration, under which it should be known who 
are, and who are not, members of reli^ous orders in this country. 
Thai, I tliink,is perfectly compatible with religious liberty, and also 
necessary for the security of society. 
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GOVERNMES"T PLAN OF EDUCATION* 



I VESTURE, Sir, to offer myself to y t f fl — 

Member of that Council whose co d t 11 1 i t th 

first duty I performed was to give y h t 1 1 t!i M t 

of tlie plan of education ; I am, tl f f tl wh h 

been accused throughout the co t y — h d th 

House — of aiming, under an a tf 1 p t f d t g tl 

people, a blow at the civil and r 1 us 1 b t f ti co t 
It is natural, therefore, that I should t k th 1 t pp t y 
of landicating myself from these I g Tl h m mb f 
Finsbury must excuse me if, in 1 m k I 1 11 ff t th 
House, I do not attempt to folio y 1 !y tb r& t 1 

speech. The hon. Member must f I say I 1 Id y 

imperfectly vindicate the conduct of the Committee f th P y 
Council by doing so. For, considering the degree of a t n 
and ability possessed by the hon. Gentleman, and tl e x t t 

produced tlirougliout the country by the conflict of th p n jita 
by which society is divided witli respect to this qu t n I uu t 
express my astonishment that to these great principl a ca Ij ue 
allusion was made in the whole course of the speech of my hon. 
Friend. He brought in local anecdotes — personal anecdotes— he 
raised questions upon collateral points ; bat, after listening atten- 
tively from the beginning of his speech to the end, I am utterly 
unable to discover what his opinion is, even on the great funda- 
mental principle that at this moment divides the country — 

• Hansard, U Seriea. vol. xoi. p. 1008-1028. 
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whether the education of the common people be or he not sorae- 

thiD^ to whieh it is the duty of the State to attend. The hon. 

Memher sat down leaving ua utterly ignorant of the opinion he 

entertains on that important subject. Yet I have no hesitation in 

saying, that, on the opinion we entertain on that question — on the 

sense we may have of the duty of the State to educate the people 

— m i It t\ 1 p 1 th we take of every plan sub- 

m tt 1 1 f th t p [ Wh a I consider how much excite- 

mhb dth Ittle country on this point, and 

h Ig ppt fthjttons laid on the Table express 

p I m t 1 t roundless, I feel it ray duty 

t m t! brvt Ihveto offer- to the Honse by 

t t g tl 1 t m opinion on that great part 

f th bj t I h Id tl t t th right and duty of tlie State 

f ] d f th d t t th common people. I conceive 

tl g t t wh h th p t may he proved are perfectly 

mpl ]. f tly h 1-th st cogent possible. For what 

1 m t 1 1 t J question on whuh the most 

1 iff I hild that It IS the duty of 

g m 1 1 m ddl th th whole tjstem ot humin lite — 

th t t i Id s 1 t th I tons of trac'e by piohibition", 

[. by mpt J 1 It ature bj a censoisbp, and 

1 by p 1 t t Otl have gone to the opposite 

t 1 h t 1 t! jioimce of i go\emmcnt to 

h t I tl k t wit But it quite unnecpssarv on 

th p t to t y t these controversial points ; 

f ] t w 11 d I say that all are agreed that 

t th i d ty f y ment to take effectual mea- 

f fe 1^ P ^ property of the community; 

dthtth mthh gleets that duty is unfit for its 

t Th b g dm tted, I ask, can it be denied thit 

th 1 t t th m p p! is the most effectual means of 

ptt prs Ipirt On that subject I cannot refur 
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to higher suthority, or use more strong tfjrma, than have been 
employeil hy Adam Smith; and I take his authority the more 
I'eadily, because he is not very friendly to State interference : and 
alinost on the same page as that I refer to, he decUiras that the 
State ought not tj> meddle witli the education of the higher orders ; 
but he distinctly says that thei-e is a difference, particularly in a 
highly civilized and commercial community, between the eatiea- 
tion of the higher classes and tiie education of the poor. The 
education of the poor he prononncea to be a matter in which 
Government is most deeply concerned ; and he compares igno- 
rance, spread through the lower classes, neglected by the State, to 
a leprosy, or some other fearful disease, and says that whei'e 
this duty is neglected, the State is in danger of falling into the 
terrible disorder. He had scarcely written this than the axiom 
was fearfully illustrated in the riots of 1780. I do not know if 
from all history I could select a stronger instance of my position, 
when I say that ignorance makes the persons and property of the 
community unsafe, and that the Government is bound to take 
measures to prevent that ignorance. On that occasion, what was 
the state of things ! Without any shadow of a grievance, at the 
summons of a madman, 100,000 men rising in insurrection — a 
week of anarchy — Parliament besieged — your predecessor. Sir, 
trembling in the Chair — the Lords pulled out of their coaches — 
the liishopa flying over the tiles— not a sight, I ti'ust, that would 
be pleasurable even to those who are now so unfavourable to the 
Church of England — thirty-six fires biaz ng at once Li Ion — 
tlie house of the Chief Justice sacked — tl e ch Idren of the P e 
Minister taken out of their beds in the r n ght clothes and la 1 on 
the table of the Horse Guards — and all tl s tl e eff ct of t! u^ 
but the gross, brutish ignorance of the poj I t 1 o 1 •id been 

left brutes in the midst of Christ an tj sa ages the m 1 t of 
civilization. Nor is this the onl} occ s on nhen s n hr re Its 
]iave followed from the same cause To th s ca se a e att h ta 
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ble all the outrages of the Bnstol and Nottingham riots, and all 
the misdeeds of Geiieral Uocl; and Captain Swing ; incendiary fires 
in some districts, and in others riots against niacliinery, tending 
more than anytliing else to degrade men to the level of the infe- 
rior animals. Could it have been supposed that all this could 
Liive taken place in a community were even the common labourer 
to have his mind opened by education, and he taught to find his 
pleasure in the exercise of his intellect, taught to revere liib Maker, 
taught to regard his fellow -creatures with kindness, and taught like- 
wise to feel respect for legitimate authority, taught how to pursue 
redress of real wrongs by constitutional methods ? This seems to 
me an irresisUUe argument on this subject — that it is the clear 
duty of a Government to protect the lives and property of the 
comnmnity, and that the gross ignorance of the multitude pro- 
duces danger to the lives and property of the community ; and, 
therefoie, I am at a loss to con.^eive how, on the very lowest 
view of the duties of Goiemment, it can he contended that edu- 
cation is not tlie province of Government. "What is tlie alter-, 
native ! It is granted tliat Government must protect life and pro- 
pei-ty from spoliation. By some means it must do this. If you take 
away education as a means, what do you leave ? Why, means 
which inflict an immense amount of misery, and apijca! only 
to the lowest parts of human nature. Take away education, and 
what are your means ! Military force, prisons, solitary cells, penal 
colonies, gibbets— all the other apparatus of penal laws. If, then, 
there he an end to which Government is bound to attain — if there 
are two ways only of attaining it — if one of those ways is by ele- 
vating the moral and intellectual character of the people, and if 
the other way is by inflicting pain, who can doubt which way 
every Government ought to take ? It seems to me that no propo- 
sition can be more strange than this — that the St^ite ought to 
have power to punish and is hound to punish its bulijects, for not 
knowing their dnty, but at the same time is to take no step to let 
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thpm \iiow ivhat tlieir dutj is In my opinion, it would seem less 
paradoxical to eaj Uiat no Power can be justified in punishing 
tlice ^\hom !t ni_ ects to teich Can we see without shame, and 
Bomethinff like remorse that many of those who, in our own time, 
Li\e 1 eeii execute 1 m tliia country for capital crimes, might now 
ha^e heen m life ind [eihips useful members of society; that 
moie than half of those who aie now in our gaols might have 
been fiee ind at hhertj that more tlian half of those who are now 
jn our penal colonies miglit have been honourably and usefully 
employed on their native soil, if the State had expended in form- 
ing them into lionest men but a small part of wliat had been 
expended in indicting misery on rogues! Sir, looking over the 
very first report which was presented to the Committee of tlie 
Privy Council for Education, and which came from tie district of 
Newport, being framed just after tliat frantic insurrection of which 
I do not need to remind the House, I found that, according to 
that report, it appeared that there were about 11,000 children in 
that district at an age when they ought to have been receiving 
etlucation, but that of those about 8,000 attended no school, and 
that a great many of those who did miglit as well liave stayed 
away for anything useful that they were taught ; that tie appara- 
tus of instruction was most faulty — tliat tie masters were some of 
them ruined tradesmen, some of them discarded miners, &,c. — men 
whose sole qualification for tuition was that tliey were utterly dis- 
qualified for any other pursuit. Then, can it be doubted that a 
population which is reared in such a state, listens readily to the 
bad man who excites it to rise against constituted authority ! 
They become his ready prey, his unresisting victims. Then follow 
anarchy, confusion, and an armed insurrection. You, in self- 
defence, and in defence of the constitution committed to your 
charge, resort to arms to quell their violence. You iave nothing 
else for it. Ho choice is left to you. Having neglected the best 
way to make them obedient citizens, you are forced to take tie 
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only mode stili left to jou, and to firo u[)On these ivretohed men. 
It is under the compulaioii, the inexorable compulsion of necessity, 
that yoa do so. But what necessity can' be more cruel than that 
of shedding the falood of people wlio, in all' probability, would 
never have listened to the incentives to crime, if the State had but 
disciplined their passions and purified their minds by educating 
them properly ? I aay, therefore, that the education of the people 
ought to be the first concern of a Stale, not only becanse it is an 
efficient means for promoting and obtaining that ■wliicli all allow 
to be tiie main end of Government, but because it is the most effi- 
cient, the most humane, the most civilized, and in all respects the 
b t m f tt t! t 1 Tl mj d 1 b t ic- 

t 1 tl I I f t fi d by tl 1 8 th t t Iso 

th p f 11 tb g eat 1 1 t rs f 11 tb g t 1. 1 en, 

f U til t p b cal pi I p] re t 11 1 f all 



p t 11 th f, test 1 mp f 1 d 1 ua 1 b ly 

tl 1 1 w Id d tb w d f —1 1 tat t to 

y t~m mpl t lly th f tli !i m held 

tb 1 i t est m t by th P test t N f tj t of 

E gl d 4 dly f th b J 1 f h the 

PtesttN fmtafEgld ptm h glilj than 

th—fyl mythyhUdp i — 

t IS th t Idas f fhhptd jrallp pies, 

who in the days of Archbishop Laud preferi'ed leaving their native 
country, and living in fbe savage solitudes of a wilderness, rather 
than to live id a land of prosperitv and plenty, where they could 
not enjoy tbe privilege of worshipping their Maker freely accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience. Those men, illustrious for 
ever in history, were tbe founders of the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts ; but though their love of freedom of conscience was illi- 
mitable and indestnictible, they conld see nothing servile or degrad- 
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ing in the principle that the State should take upon itself the 
cliai'ge of the edueatioTi of tlie people. In the year 1G42 they 
passed their first legialatWe enactment on this subject, in the pra- 
amhle of which they distinctly pledged themselves to this principle, 
th.it education was a matter of the deepest possible importance and 
the greatest possible interest to all nations and to ail communities, 
and that as such it was, in an eminent degree, deserving of the 
peculiar attention of the State. 'I have peculiar satisfaction in 
referring to the case of America, because those who are the most 
enthusiastic advocates of tJie voluntary principle in matters of reli- 
gion, turn fondly to tlAat land as affording the best illustration 
tliatcan be anywhere found of the successful operation of that 
principle. And yet what do we find to be the principle of Ame- 
rica and of all the greatest men that she has produced upon the 
question ? " Educate the people," was the first admonition 
addressed by Pen a to the commonwealth he founded — "educate 
the people" was the last legacy of Washington to the I'epublic of 
tlie United States — ^" educate the people" was the unceasing 
exhortation of Jefferson. Yes, of Jefferson himself; and t quote 
his authority with peculiar favour ; fur of all the eminent public 
men that the world ever saw, he was the one whose greatest 
delight it was to pare down the functions of Governments to the 
lowest possible point, and to leave the freest possible scope for 
the enercise of individual exei'tion. Such was the disposition- 
such, indeed, might be said to be the mission of Jeffei'son ; and yet 
the latter portion of his life was devoted with ceasele-'; eneigj to 
the effort to procure the blessing of a State education for Virgmia. 
And against the concurrent testimony of all these great authorities, 
what have you, who take the opposite side, to show ' Agamst 
this splendid array of authoi'ity, you can oppose but one great phi- 
losopher, but one great teacher of wisdom, but one man distin- 
guished for his services in the cause of letters and lA humanitv. 
Have you, I ask, anything else to oppose to the concurient testi- 
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moiij of the wise, and the good, and the graat of every age and 
of every clime ! Nothing, escept a clamor got up so recently as 
in 1846; a clamor in which tliose wlio engage condemn not only 
tlie wisest and the best of those who have gone hefore them, hut 
even their former selves. This new theory of government may at 
least claim the meiit of originality. It signifies this, as I read it, 
if it signifies anything — all men have hitherto misconceived the 
proper functions of Government, which ai-e simply tliose of the 
great hangman of the age ; the business of Government is to 
do nothing for the repression of crime except by harsh and degrad- 
ing means. From all other means, which operat* by exalting the 
intellectual character — hy disciplining the passions — hy pnrifying 
man's moral nature — Government is to be peremptorily excluded. 
The only means it may employ are those of physical force — of the 
lash, the gibhet, and the musket, and of the terror which they 
evoke. The statesman who wields the destiny of an empire is to 
look calmly on while the population of cities and towns is hourly 
increasing. He knows that on the moral and intellectual culture 
of the hulk of that population the prosperity of the country, nay 
more, perhaps the very foundations of the State may depend ; no 
matter, he is not to dream of operating on their mora! and intel- 
lectual nature. He is not to advance their knowledge. He may 
build barracks as many as he pleases — he may parade bayonets 
and ordnance to overawe them if he dreads their appeal to vio- 
lence ; if they break out into insuri'ection, he may send troops 
and artillery to mow them down for violating duties he never 
taught them ; hut of educating them he must not dream. The 
same holds good of the rural districts. He may see, atid shudder 
as be sees, the rural population gi'owing up with as little Chris- 
tianity, as little civilization, as little enlightenment as the inhabit- 
ants of New Guinea, so that there is at every period a lisk of a 
jacquerie~-~no matter, he is not to interfere. He must wait till 
the incendiary fires are hiaaing — till repeated attempts are made 
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on the inacliinery of the diatrictr— till riots occur sucli us disgraced 
this country ill 1830 and 1831; and tlien l>egms his business, 
which is simply to hang, imprison, or transport the offenders. He 
sees seminaries for crime arising on all hands around him — semi- 
naiies which are eagerly attended by the youth of the population ; 
but he must not endeavour to allure them from those haimts. He 
may have a thorough conviction on hia own mmd tiiat if he were 
to offer the means of wholesome instiuction to those jouth, a very 
great number of them would be diawn aniy from vii,e, and 
induced to dedicate tlieir lives to an honourable purpose , but he 
dare not make the experiment. He mu'it look calmlj on with 
folded arms, and suffer those to become the c miers of tlie State 
■who might have been made its power and its "tiength He must 
remain inactive till the harvest of ciirae is ripe, and then lie must 
set about discharging the duties of his mission, which is, to impri- 
son one man, to hang another, and to send a third to the antipodes. 
If he venture to raise his voice against tiiis system — if he venture to 
Bay that it is the duty of a Government to try and make a people 
wiser and better, he is an enemy of human liberty, an oppressor of 
conscience, and ought not to be tolerated. That is the aspect in 
which the new theory presents itself to my mind. It is difficult to 
Eonceive how any man of clear intellect and of honourable Intentions 
— as some, I willingly admit, there are, amongst the opponents of 
this measure — could have brought themselves to view such a theory 
with favour. The explanation vrhicli, from all I can hear and see 
and read upon the question, occui's to me, is this — I believe tiiis sin- 
gular opposition is a curious instance of the operation of a law, the 
operation of which may be traced in many other questions as well — 
the law. of reaction. We have but just concluded a fierce and pn>- 
longed contest, the object of which was to extirpate the principle of . 
Government interference in mattem of trade. Men's passions have 
been excited by that contest just over. Much has been said and 
much written on the advantages of free competition"; but now 
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that that principle has been accepted as applied to coiiiiiiereo, it ia 
to be regretted that the same intelligent men who linve succeeded 
in driving the Gopernnient out of a province which did not pro- 
perly belong to it, should conspire to drive it out of a province 
which is clearly its legitimate domain. Their argument, or rather 
their fallacy, would appear to be, that, if free competition ia good 
in trade, it must be good in the education of the people as well. 
" If it he good in regulating the supply of corn and sugar," they 
say, " it must be equally good in regulating the supply of schools 
to satisfy the educational requirements of the people." But no 
argument from analogy ban be falser or more absurd' than that. 
In fact, there is no rule of analogy whatevei' in the two cases. 
There can be no doubt hut that free competition with grocers 
gives us more sugar, and at a clieaper price, than we could hope 
to obtain if Government were to turn grocer, and tahe the wliole 
trade into its own hands. The reason is manifest. The grocers 
have manifestly a stronger interest in doing what is fair towards the 
public, than the Goverament, if it were to monopolise the trade, 
could possibly have. If one grocer's sugar is found to be worse in 
quality and higher in price than that of another, he ia inevitably 
ruined. He will have to give up business, he will become a bank- 
rupt, and for his wife and children there will be no refuge but the 
workhouse ; but if his sugar is good and cheap, he grows rapidly 
rich, sets up his carriage, and aspires to a villa at a watei'ing 
place. That is the reason why competition in the supply of food, 
is a principle of irresistible potency, and will not brook the inter- 
ference of tlie Government. But what class of men, I should like 
to know, have the same strong and personal — strong because per- 
sonal — Interest in supplying the poor with schools, that the gro- 
cers have in supplying them with sugar ! None whatever, I i3o 
not question but that there may be individuals here and there 
throughout the kingdom ansious to devote their time and their 
money to the education of the people, and there may be amongst 
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such persons a benevolent competition to do good ; but do not be 
imposed on ; let no fallacy, however ing;enioualy contrived, so 
deceive yonr understandings as to induce you to believe that there 
can be anything like tbe zealous and animating contention which 
is prompted in men's breasts by the desire of wealth or the fear of 
ruin. Competition to do good to others never sways men's minds 
BO potently as the competition to enrich themselves. Wonkl 
it not be a strange proceeding to argue for the abolition of 
the poor laws, because, forsooth, there might be here and there 
found some benevolent person who felt a Christian pleasure 
in administering to the necessities of the poor ! And yet, if the 
principle held good in one case, why should it not be applied 
to the other ? Institutions for the education of the people are on 
every ground the very description of institutions which the Govern- 
ment, as the guardians of the people's best interests, are bound to 
interfere with. Tliis point has been powerfully put by Mr. Hurae, 
I speak of Mr. David Hume. The sentiment I am about to allude 
to did not originat* with the hon. Member for Montrose ; but it is 
so profound that I am sure he will have no hesitation in adopting 
it. After laying down very emphatically the general principle of non- 
interference and free competition, Mr. Hurae goes on to make the 
admission that there undoubtedly may be and are some very useful 
and necessary matters which do not give that degree of advantage 
to any man that they can be safely left to individuals. Such mat- 
ters, he says, must be effected by money, or by distinctions, or by 
both. Now, Sir, if there ever was a case to which that description 
faithfully and accurately applies, I maintain that it is to the call- 
ing of the schoolmaster in England. That his calling is a neces- 
sary and an useful one, is clear ; 1 t t q 11 1 th t h 
does not obtain, and cannot obt J j t t th 

out an interference on the part f "^ m t. H tl 

have the precise case, if we are t d pt t! 11 t t f H m 
m which the Government ought t t rf R d 2 n 
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tLe principle of free <»mpetitioii is not sufficient of itself, and can- 
not supply a good education. Let ua look at the facts. What is 
tie existing state in England ? There has, for years, been nothing 
except the principle of non-interference. If, therefore, the princi- 
ple of free competition were in reality a principle of the same 
potency in education as we all admit it to be in matters of trade, 
we ought to see education as prosperous under this system of free 
competition as trade itself is. If we cotild by possibility have bad 
the principle of free competition fairly tried in any country, it 
would be in our own. It has been tried for it long time with per- 
fect liberty in the I'ichest counti'y under the heavens, and where 
the people are not unfriendly to it. If the principle of free com- 
petition could show itself sufficient, it' ought to be here; our 
schools ought to be tte models of common schools ; the people 
who have been educated in them ought to show the most perfect 
intelligence ; every school ought to have its excellent little library, 
and its mechanical apparatus ; and, instead of there being such a 
thing as a grown person being unable to read or to write, such an 
individual ought to be one at whom the people would stare, and 
who should be noted in the newspapers ; while the schoolmaster 
ought to be as well acquainted with his important duties as the 
cutier with knives, or the engineer with machinery ; moreo> er, ha 
ought to be amply, remunerated, and the highest respect of the 
public ought to be extended to him. Now, is this the trutKI 
Look at the charges of the Judges, at the resolutions of the grand 
juries, and at the reports made to every public department that 
has anything tO do with education. Some facts have been adduced 
by my noble Friend ; many more might be referred to. Take the 
reports of the inspectors of prisons. In Hertford House of Correc- 
tion, out of YOO prisoners, about half were unable to read, and 
only eight could read and write well. In Maidstone gaol, out of 
8,000 prisoners, 1,300 were unable to read, and only fifty were 
able to read and write well. In Coldbath-fields, out of 8,000, it is 
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not said that one couM read and write weii. If we turn from the 
reports of tlie inspectors of prisons to the registers of marriages, we 
find that there were nearly 130,000 couplea married in the year 
1844, and of those more than 40,000 of the bridegrooms and 
more than 60,000 of the brides could not sign their names, but 
iHiide their marks. Therefore one-third of the men and one half 
of the women, who are supposed to be in the prime of life, and 
who are destined to be the parents of tbe next generation, cannot 
sign their names. What does this imply 3 The most grievous 
want of education, for many of the lemainder, who have been able 
to sign their names, may have received an education which has 
had little operation on the mind ; such an education as a large 
part of those receive who are now at our day and Sunday schools. 
How many of the day-schools are nothing moi-e than a dirty room, 
with a heap of fuel on one side, and a brood of chickens on the 
other ; wheie the only instniments for instruction are a dog's-eared 
Bpel ling-book and a biiiken slate ! And as for the masters — men 
who ought to deserve and to receive all honour, and deference, and 
encouragement, as well upon principle as from their high station, 
being men who have first educated themselves, and are then to 
educate those who are to come afterwards ; how many of these 
men are now tbe refuse of other callings — discarded servants, or 
mined tradesmen ; who cannot do a sum of three ; who would not 
be able to write a common letter ; who do not know whether the 
earth is a cube or a spbeie, and cannot tell whether Jerusalem is 
in Asia or America; whom no gentleman could ti'ust with the key 
of his cellar, and no tradesman would send of a message ! Yet 
such ai;e the men to whom you trust the mind of the rising gene- 
■ ration, on whom the prosperity and the future eminence of this 
great country wi!l depend. Let me take some evidence on this 
point which no one will dispute. Probably all the Members of 
this House will know the important position which the Congrega- 
tional Union holds among the Nonconformists. On May 16, 
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184G, tlieie. is a report of tlie committee of tlie Congregational 
Union on the subject of general education, wliicli was maile to tLa 
union, and the mover of that report adopted its principle. That 
motion was made by Mr. Edward Baiaes, jun., and what I am 
about to read, therefore, cannot b« considered as representing any- 
mean opinion. I find it said — 

"If it were necessary to diBclose facta to Buoh an asBcroblj- as tlii?, as to 
the ignorance and debasement of the nt^leoted portions of onr popnliv- 
tion in towns and rural districts, both adult and jUTenile, it could eaaly be 
done. Priyate information communicated to the board, personal observa- 
tion and inveBligation of yarious localities, with the publielied doeuraents 
of the Eegistrar General, and tlia reports of the state of prisons in Eiiglnnd 
and Wales, published by order of the House of Commons, would famish 
enough to make us modest in speaking of what has been done for ihc hum- 
bler classes, and make as asliamed tliat England— the sous of the soil of Eng- 
land—should have been so long neglected, and shDuld present to the 
enlightened trayeller from other shores such a sad spectacle of neglected 
collJYation, lost mental power, and spiritual degradation." 

That statement perfectly agrees with all the information I have 
been able to obtain./ 1 do believe that the state of ecIncHtion 
among the common people of this country ought to mate us 
ashamed, and that we should present a melancholy spectacle to . 
any very enlightened foreigner visiting our shores. Under these 
circnmstances, what is said ? We are told that tlie principle of 
non-interference and of free competition will be as powerful a sti- 
mulus to education as it is to trade. "Why, this morning I 
received a paper containing reasons for opposing the present 
grant; and it is said, that if we only wait with patience, the prin- 
ciple of free competition will do all that is necessary for education. 
We have been waiting with patience since the Heptarchy. How 
much longer are we to wait? Are we to wait till 2,847, or till 
3,847 3 Will you wait till patience is exhausted ? Can you say 
that the experiment which has been tried with so little effect has 
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been tried under unfavourable cii'cumstances ! lias it been tried on 
a small scale, or for a short perjod ? You can say none of these 
tHugs ; and I defy you to show that you ought to apply to educa- 
tion the principle of free competittou. That principle is not appli- 
cable. /Aa the south of this island has furnished me with one 
argument, so the north will furnish me with another. We see 
there. a people of ancient lineage, sprung from the same hlood, and 
speaking witi. some diversities the same language ; who separated 
themselves from the See of Eome at the same great emancipation 
of the human mind ; united under one Sovereign ; joining in a 
series of revolts ; and then united in one Legislature and nation 
striving for the good and the welfai'e of both. Yet there is one 
great difference. England for many ages has been the richest and the 
rnost prosperous among the civilized countries of tlie world ; whilst 
all men know that Scotland was almost at the bottom, if not quite 
at the bottom, of nations that hav'e kn^wn civilization, tt is known 
that 150 or 200 years ago the names of Scotland and Scotchmen 
were words uttered with contempt, and that great statesmen and 
patriots looked with despair on the state of the lower orders. We 
have already heard this Session of Fletcher of Saltoun. It was at 
the end of the ITth century that Fletcher of SaHoun, a brave and 
able man, who fought and suffered for liberty, was so overwhelmed 
with the spectacle of miseiy his country presented, that he actually 
published a pamphlet, in which he proposed the institution of per- 
sonal slavery in Scotland as the only way to compel the common 
people to work, Witbin two months after the appearance of the 
pamphlet of Fletcher, the Parliament of Scotland passed in 1696, 
an Act for the settlement of schools. Has the whole world given 
us such an instance of improvement as that which took place at 
the beginning of the IStli century ? In a short time, in spite of 
the inclemency of the air and the sterility of the soil, Scotland 
became a country which had no reason to envy any part of the 
world, however richly gifted by nature ; and remember that 
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Scotchmen did this, and that jyherever a Scotchman went — and 
there were few places he did not go to — he canied with him signs 
of the moral and intellectual cultivation he had received. If he had 
a shop, he had the best trade in the street ; if lie enlisted in tlie 
Army, he soon became 'a non-commissioned ofScer. Not that the 
Scotchman changed ; there was no change in the man, for a hun- 
dred years before Scotchmen of the lowei- classes were spoken of 
in London as you speal;; of the Esquimaux ; but such was the dif- 
ference when this system of State education had been in force for 
only one generation : the language of contempt was at an end, 
and that of envy succeeded. Then the complaint was, that wher- 
ever the Scotchman -came he got more than his share ; that when 
he mixed with Englishmen and Irishmen, Be rose as regularly to 
the top as oil rises on water. Now was this a perfect system of 
State education ! Very far from it. It was open to very grave 
objections as to its impartiality between different religious persua- 
Bions. The system was open also to many other objections which 
it is not necessary to particul bt 1 th ytmfStte 

education, whatever were its 1 1 t S tl d dpi d 

to such a degree that I do t b i 1 p f 

those who now most loudly p 1 m th bh f St ta 

education, would venture to > th t S tl 1 Id h b 
the free civilized country it if th ! t f h p pi 1 d 
been left to free eompetilio th t y te f th j rt 

of the State. Then how 1 th m t t d ? I d bt 

whether it be possible to fi i t h b y n th 

science of induction as appl dtplt yt f p 

riment tried so fully and f ly t 1 w th 11 th d n 

which Lord Bacon has laid d w his JV j d f 

which the result was so e d t Ob y tat th t 

countries so closely resembl g, hth myptl — n 

one of these two countries, by far the richer of the two, and better 
able to get on with free competition, you have free competition ; and 
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what ia tlie result 3 The Congregational Union tell you that it is 
a result, indeed, to mate lis ashamed, and every enlightened 
foreigner that comes amongst us sad. In the other country, little 
'aTOured by nature, you find a system of State education — not ^ 
perfect one, but still an efficient one — and the result ia an evident 
and rapid improvement in the moral and intellectual character of 
leople, and a consequent improTement in security and in 
prosperity such as was hardly ever seen before in the world. If 
had been the case in surgery or in chymistry, and such experi- 
ments and results had been laid before you, would it be possible for 
ou Dot to see which was the wrong course and which the right? 
'hese ar<runients have most fully convinced me of a truth which 
shall not si nnL f om pro la m ng in the face of any clamour that 
may he r'i eJ agan t t — that t is the duty of the State to edu- 
cate the comm n pe pie Ani now I will refer to this Amend- 
ment ; a d fi t as to tl e noney pai't of it. Undoubtedly, if the 
education of the people a a thing with which the State has 
nothing to do, the more money we spend the more does it become 
this House to consider the question and expediency of such expen- 
diture ; but if my argument is correct, that it is the duty of the 
State to educate the people, then I ask, are jou prepared, on 
account of a vote of a few thousands, to withhold the performance 
of that duty J I believe that, in a strictly financial point of view, 
the very utmost evpense would be infinitely more than compen- 
sated by the diflerence there would be between an educated and 
nn uneducated people. I believe also that what you would be 
called upon to lay out would be more than compensated by the 
reduced expenses of your State prosecutions, prisons, and penal 
settlements ; and I cannot believe — having never grudged anything 
that was asked to preserve the peace and protect property by 
means of inflicting pain — that you will now refuse to preserve 
order by this more beneficent means. As to the objection which 
has been made with r^peet to the patronage which it is said tlie 
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Government will possess tLrougJj means of the appointments, I 
ask, has my ton. Friend considered that of all the pati'Oiiage— I 
will not call it pati'onage— of all the expenditure of the Goyern- 
ment, there ia no part of it under a check like tliat ivhicli thia 
expenditure is to he placed under! There is not only a general 
check upon it, but there is also a particular check applicable to 
itself alone. Not only must the Government come before us eveiy 
year for the grant, in ih^ same manner as with the votes for tlie 
Navy and the Ordnance, but when we have voted the gross sum, 
the application of the details is taken under the control, in every 
locality, of the friends of education — men who will be altogetlier 
independent of the Government Before they can act, they must 
have actually contributed towards the expense, for otherwise the 
Government will contribute nothing; and when hon. Gentlemen 
talk of the Government corrupting the schoolmasters, and of this 
measure supplying them with the means of jobbing and influenc- 
ing elections, recollect, first, that the Qovernmeut does not appoint 
the schoolmasters ; in the next place, the Government cannot dis- 
miss them ; in the third plaoe, they cannot be dismissed by mana- 
gers altogether independent, of the Government ; in the fourth 
place, the schoolmaster will receive nothing whatever, unless 
those managers, who are altogether independent of the Govern- 
ment, report well of him, and reply that he shall receive it ; and 
that can be no mere forma! repoi't, for the condition of it is that^ 
having received I5l. of the public money, the managers shall 
themselves, out of their own funds, pay him 30^, a year, and find 
him a house. Now, where is there a chance of jobbing ? Suppose 
a- schoolmaster who belongs to the Dissenting school of Liberal 
politician*— at Leeds I will say — had been offered (a Conservative 
Ministry being in power), if he voted for a Conservative ciindidate, 
the 15l. : if there was any suspicion of that, his Dissenting mana- 
gers would have nothing to do but withhold the report, and he 
could not get one farthing of it. Nay, moi'e, if one or two large 
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subscribers, thinking anything of tie sort, ahould withhold their 
Bubscriptions, down goes the salary below 30;., and he could not 
get anything from the Stat«. So that the whole details and appli- 
cation of this money are under the very strictest check that it is 
possible to devise— stronger than this House has ever imposed for 
any part of the estimated. I should like to know how a job can 
be done, if when a man cornea and asks you to mate his son an excise- 
man, you say you will make him an exciseman if he lays down 
twice the exciseman's salary. Sir, this principle, though in a dif- 
ferent form, runs through the whole of this measure. It is per- 
fectly true that no part of the salaries of the public teachers and 
stipendiary monitors will be paid by the school — at least, what 
Government grants them is not contingent on what will be paid by 
the school ; but no person can be a pupil-teacher or stipendiary moni- 
tor unless the school is kept up in conformity with the preliminary 
regulations requiring the preliminary outlay, and unless the mana- 
gers of the school make themselves responsible that during the whole 
time those pupil-teachers and stipendiary monitors shall go on, the 
master of the school shall receive the salary. Thus you will have 
the friends of education spread over the country, of all sorts, of 
all parties, and aeting upon the strongest security ever devised, the 
payment of their own money. It is impossible not to see the 
absurdity of the arguments that are brought against this plan of 
the Government. "We are told in the same breath that it will 
destroy all voluntary exertions, and coat 2,000,0007. a year; and 
in the paper to which I before referred I find that the gentleman 
■wiio moved that the report be received, put those two things side 
by side. If that gentleman had taken the trouble to read the 
Minutes, he would have seen what was the proposition of the 
Government; and that, whilst on the one hand they leave volun- 
tary exertions untouched, on the other hand if those exertions are 
checked, this House will not be called upon to pay one single penny. 
If ever we shall be called upon to pay 2,000,000?., the reason will 
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be that the voluntary piiaciple will have been stimulated to the 
most surprising degree ; for, before any such amount can be called 
for, the friends of the voluntary system throughout the country must 
be so seriously animated as to be prepared to pay no less a sum 
than 4,000,000^. I think I have now answered tbe objection with 
regard to the expenditure, and also the objection which has beett 
urged on the subject of patronage. But there is another objection 
which has been urged by my hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury, He says that this is a most unconstitutional proceeding on 
the part of the Government. My hon. Friend did not, however, 
tell us what principle of the constitution it was that the Govern- 
ment had violated. He spoke, indeed, of the proposed Committee 
of Council as being a self-elected body, a self-appointed body, and 
an unconstitutional body. But this Cotnmitt«e of the Council is 
just as much a constitutional body as any other body of function- 
aries in the State. It is a body appointed by Her Majesty's author- 
ity, by and under the advice of her responsible and constitutional 
advisers. In no case can they be considered as self-elected. . No 
one can understand how the Members of the Council can be self- . 
elected aay more than a Secretary of State can be self-olected. 
But what is the constitutional proceeding which my boa. Friend 
requires ? He says that we ought to have an Act of Parliament ; 
but I must say that this is one of the very acts which do not call 
for any power to be confen'cd by Parliament. For why is an Act 
of Parliament, at any time in such a ease, required? It is in 
order to give to the Crown a power of acting which it did not 
already possess ; but in this case the Crown is perfectly qualified to 
act without any Parliamentary sanction. It is quite competent 
for the Crown, as for anybody else, to do all that has been proposed 
to be done by the Committee of Privy Council ; and all that this 
House is required to do is to give the money to enable the Crown 
to carry out the plan of the Committee of the Council. Surely, 
this is acting upon a most constitutional principle. Anybody may 
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do all that tke Council Lave proposed to do, provided they have 
the money wherewitli to do it. Are the acts, as proposed by 
the Minutes of Council, illegal 1 Is thers tlie slightest doubt 
that anybody might do them if they possessed the money ? May 
I not educate children — appoint stipendiary scholais — maintain 
pupil-teachers— provide monitors— make provbion for schoolmas- 
ters, and give to them, after years of service, pensions for the re- 
mainder of their days 9 All these acts are perfectly legal, and 
reijuire no Act of Parliament to sanction them. To pass an Act 
of Parliament for such a caae would be absurd. What the 
Crown wants ia money. Whose pi'ovinee is it to give it ? It is 
the business of tHis House. To it belongs the peculiar privilege, 
as in all analogous cases ; and can there be anything more ana^ 
logons than in the provisions which are made every year for the 
military schools ? It did not require an Act of Parliament to 
establish the Military Asylum at Chelsea. When I was Secretary 
at War I proposed the establishment of a girls' school in every 
regiment ; but no Act of Parliament was required ; and why should 
there be, when it was in anybody's power to have done the same 
thing? Therefore is it, in the present case, in the power of Her 
Majesty to make these regulations for educating the people; and 
aJl that she requires of Parliament is the money to enable Her to 
carry out Her plans. If the Crown were to ast for money for a 
purpose which was Olegal, then there must be an Act of Parlia- 
ment to sanction its appropriation. I believe this is the sound 
constitutional definition of the power both of the Crown and of 
Parliament. The next point which I am led to consider is, the 
religious objection which has been made. Now, upon that point 
I do not conceive that my hon. Friend has dealt with the ail- 
ment fairly, or has put it upon that footing which seems to me to 
bo just. It appears to me utterly impossible not to admit, that as 
far as the different religious sects are concerned, the Minutes of 
1839 proposed a selieme of perfect fairness. I have read the 
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Minutes of 1845 and IS46 ; but I speak eliiefly with I'efereTice to 
the Minutes of 1830 ; and after giving tliem the maturest consi- 
deration, I thinli every care has been taken to obviate the siigLtest 
interference on the part of the Government with tlie various reli- 
gious sects ; and that, as between the Cbutcli of England and tbe 
Protestant Dissenting bodies, it is impossible for me to conceive a 
system of stiicter impartiality. Will any GentkmaB say, that 
in tliat system or plan there is an advantage given to the mem- 
bers of the Church, which is not given to those connected witb 
the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Wesleyans, and with the Church 
of Scotland ? I can find no trace of the kind. The advan- 
tage of the scheme is intended for all in common. The Dissent- 
ing ministers and managers of schools will have equal author- 
ity with the parochial minister of the Church. The boys of the 
Dissenting schools will be just as eligible to be pupil-teachers and 
monitors as those of the Church. As to the schoolmasters, there 
are exactly the same conditions imposed on the schoolmasters of the 
Church of England" as upon the Dissenting schoolmasters. They 
will enjoy the same emoluments, and after a series of years of service, 
will have the same retiring pensions. I wish, instead of using phrasea 
of disparagement against the scheme proposed, bon. Gentlemen 
would answer this plain question — supposing in any one city there 
should be a school connected with the Church, another connected 
with the Wesleyans, and another with the Presbyterians — will any 
Gentleman distinctly point out to me what share of the public 
money or what patronage is that which the school connected with 
the Church will get, and which the other schools will not get ? If 
the school connected with the Church of England, from remissness 
and mismanagement, fall below the mark, it will not, under these 
Minutes, get even those advantages which other schools will. A 
system of more impartiality in principle I am utterly unable to 
i I am quite convinced that it will be a system of 
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perfect impartiality in practice, as respects, at least, our great 
cities aod town districts. With respect to another objection whioli 
has been made yntix regard to the establishment of schools in the 
poorer districts, I dm t th yl dth Ityf time 

in supplying ed cat to u 1 1 t ta d th hj t has 
engaged the most th ^hts f tli C tt f EJuca- 

tlou. Doubtless, tl 11 b n d t g f tl Ch h in 

tliose places wher tl I ss t ri= f a d th m mb f the 
Church many ; b t n m t ces th as w II b rsed ; 

and when, for inst ce th P byf [ p 1 te fli they 

will gain the ad t g J th Ch h 11 g w tl t But, 
whichever way it may be, you cannot tell me that the principle is 
unsound. If there should be 900 members of the Church in a 
given district, and only 100 Dissenters, tlien, indeed, the advan- 
tage would be in favour of the Church ; hut, even in tliat case, the 
Dissenters would not be worse off than they are now. By the 
supposition, the district would support only one school, and that 
would be of the Church ; but that can be no injury to the Dissent 
el's ; and I do hope that the Nonconformists will remember that 
they are not so much Nonconformists as not also to he Engli-ihmen 
and .Christians. I do trust, whatever differences of opinion mij 
exist as to the merits of the Minutes of the Committee ut Educi 
tion, that Baptists, Congregational Unions, Wesleyans, Presbjl^ 
riana, Churchmen, and men of all creeds, will feel that they have 
a deep interest in the good education of all men. They live on 
the same soil, and have one and the same interest that the great 
body of the people should be educated. Take the ease, as I said 
before, of Lord George Gordon's rabble. Was not, T ask, the 
Clmrchman as liable to have his property destroyed as a person 
who belonged to the Dissenting body ? Does not our common 
interest in the security of order, give us a common interest in the 
education of the people ? And I deny what the hon. Gt-ntleman 
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the Memter for Fmsbiiiy says, that you call on meu to pay for an 
education from which they get no advantage. Sir, there is no 
man contributing to the education of the people who gets no 
advantage from it. I utterly deny it. If a Dissenter be sur- 
rounded by men belonging to the Church, I deny that that Dis- 
senter gains nothing by having those men made good Christians. 
I say it is just as much a matter of common interest as the defence 
of our coast; and no particular person'is entitled to say, because 
he belongs to a particular sect, that he has no interest whatever 
in, and is not bound to contribute to, the common security and 
dJfence of the whole nation. Now, Sir, I think Ihave gone over 
all the points. No ; there is one other point to which the hon. 
Member alluded. The hon. Gentleman wishes to have a Select 
Committee to inquire into the effect of this education— though he 
did not tell us what he meant by the phrase— on the Queen's sub- 
jects. In what way education was to affect tiieir civil rights, my 
hon, Friend did not think it right to inform m. I think it can be 
hardly necessary for me to say, that to a population— such as a 
large portion of the population of England is— if the description 
given by the Congregational Union be correct, civil liberty can 
scarcely be more than a name ; and it can hardly require aCommittee 
of this House to satisfy us that an improved and extended system 
of education is a likely or a good way k. cany on the war against 
liberty. And this I must say, that he ia a very shortsighted friend 
of tiie common people who is eager to bestow upon them vast 
franchises, and yet who makes no effort to give them that educa- 
tion witiiont which such franchises cannot be beneficial either to 
themselves or to tiie State. I have done, Sir; and from the cla- 
mour which has been aroused around us, I appeal with confidence 
to the country to which, in no long time, we must render an 
account of our stewardship. And I appeal with still more confi- 
dence to a future age, which, while enjoying all t>e blessings of 
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AFFAIRS OF PORTUGAL.* 

JUNE U, 184'/. 

Sib, I have heard with great pleasure the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury.f I beg to assure mj bon. 
Friend, that in that Amendment is set forth, with great force and 
precision, tlie principles which have guided, and which will con- 
tinue to guide, the conduct of Her Majesty's Government The 
Members of the Administration feel that whenever the Government 
is, by an unfortunate necessity, compelled to depart fi'om the gene- 
ral rule which presciibes abstinence from all interference with the 
internal concerns of foreign nations, it contracts a grave responsi- 
bility ; and it is with a fnU conviction of this on their minds, that 
Her Majesty's Ministers have determined to interfere in the affairs 
of Portugal, and will continue to act on the principles which have 
hitherto guided their conduct. I see with the greatest pleasure 
that my hon. Friend, and others who, like my bon. Friend, were 
at first disposed to look with jealousy on the course taken by the 
Government, have, upon examination, found sufficient cause to 
ehange.the opinion which they originally entertained. Sir, I am 
not surprised that such jealousy should at first sight be entertained 

• Hansard, 3d Series, vol. soiii. p. 618-526. 

f '■ Great Britain having become a party to foreign armed nt f noa 
with the viaw of terminating tlie civil war now unhappily I, ng Q 

Portugal, it is tha opinion of tliis Houae, tliat on tranquillity bein to ad 
it will be tlio duty of the British Government to endeavour, by all j st 
mean^ in it9 power, to Eecure to the people of Portugal the full dj yment 
of their constitutional rights and privileges." 
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as to tlie proceedings of Her Majesty's Government. Tliere can 
be no doubt tiiat the rule which condemns interference in the inter 
ual concerns of a foreign country is a sound general nile. ITiere 
can be no doubt that, on the Minister who so interferes, the burden 
of proof is thrown to show the necessity of interference. Thevo 
can be no doubt that he is bound to make out Lis case to the satis- 
faction of the public in the present case it must be acknow- 
ledged that there are peculiar circumstances which make it one 
of great difficulty and delicacy : tliere can he no doubt about that. 
There can be no doubt— and this I shall acknowledge as a distinct- 
ive part of our case— that the ITirone of Portugal has long been 
surrounded by evil counsellors. There can be no doubt that the 
most violent and unconstitutional nieaaures have been adopted by 
the Court. There can be no doubt that some acta, which I am 
compelled to designate as cruel, have disgraced the history of the 
Portuguese Government. There can be no doubt that circum- 
stances have occurred which justified the Portuguese people in re- 
ceiving with diotrust the assurances of the Portuguese Government, 
And I cannot wonder, therefoie, tlwt persons who dislike inter- 
ference in genera], and thmk mterfercnce witli the intemationiil 
afiair, ot otlier nations a verv tad course ot policy, should look 
with pecuhai jealousy at such an interference as this, of which at 
first sight the object might seem to be to rescue a Government 
which has committed grave fiuJts from the peiil which is the 
natural consequence of mi ccnlu t All this I admit; yet,_^ admit- 
ting it, I am still convinced that her Majesty s Government ciiose 
the least of two evils; -nl under «uch circumstances a choice of 
evils was all that was left to it Oonsidenng our relations with 
Portugal— considering the cnil wir which is raging— consider- 
ing file strong inclination to interferen e felt bj foreign Powers, I 
hold it. Sir, to be clear that no course whatever exempt from in- 
convenience and iTsk was open to the British Government. Simi- 
lar cases freCjUently occur in public and iu private life. Jt comes 
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witliin the daily experience of all men, that persons are frequently, 
without any fault of their own, placed in situations in which they 
must act, and in which every course they can take has its rists and 
its inconveniences. Now, it is not a fair way of reasoning to exagge- 
rate the risks and the inconveniences of the course actually adopted. 
So argument against the course taken under the circumstances is 
sound, unless he who pronounces the condemnation gives us also 
his own line of conduct, and shows us good reasons for helieving 
that tliat line of conduct would be attended with less objectionable 
consequences than that which has been followed. And remember, 
too, tliat in such cases those who have to defend what has been 
done, always speat at a disadvantage. You fee! the inconve- 
niences of the course which has been taken : of the course not 
taken you do not feel the inconvenience*. They are mere matter 
of discussion and speculation. Why, yoii might deny in toto that 
there was any risk of their taking place at all. But of the course 
taken, you feel and hnow the evils. Under these circumstances, 
then, it is that I think Government is fairly entitled to call on every 
Gentleman who is in favour of the vote of censure under discussion 
to lay before the House not only a statement of the inconve- 
niences admitted— and admitted to have arisen as inseparable from 
the interference which has taken place — but also to state to the 
House some plan of policy which would have avoided these incon- 
veniences without leadilig to greater. No such plan of policy has 
yet been submitted to the house ; and I doubt whether it be in the 
power of human wisdom to devise such a plan. I think that I 
see in every possible course, other than that which has been fol- 
lowed, iDConveniences greater than those which have resulted from 
our policy. ' Sir, my argument rests upon the peculiar relations 
subsisting between England and Portugal. With many other 
Powere no such question as that which we are now discussing 
could have arisen. Suppose, for example, that a similar state of 
things to tiiat of Portugal had occurred in the kingdom of the 
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Two Sici1r»,oi ite (:.iaiid Duvh} of Tamtam— tLen, indeed, it 
might have beea the duty of the f.oveinmpiit to haie sent a 
frigat« into the Bd\ of !Naples, in older tc proteit, .ind, if neces- 
sary, to Larrj awaj Bntish subjects &nd Briti''}i pioiurt; , but 
there the matttr would have ended No iiit«rteiente similar to 
that which has in this instance taken place, would hiie been the 
subject ot any discu''3ion But our lelation with Portugal 13 a 
most pecuhn one — one without any pardlH in European pohti^s 
— witnjut any p'^rallel, I may saT, in the his-toiy ot tlie world 
Sir, I do not lememher injthing which atruck me more than, 
when looking over that oillection ol tieaties with Portugal which 
we called toi — a collection extending fiom the dijs of the Blade 
Prince downwards— from the year 13'73, and pioduced, not tor 
the gratification of any anti<^uanan curiosity, but tieatiea still in 
force, and in active operation — when looking over these early 
treaties of the fourteenth centun, uce thing, I saj, most particu- 
larly struck me. It seemed as il tLose who framed these ancient 
documents had some presentiment of the length of their existence, 
and that they would completely outlive all tlie arts of war then 
in use ; for to the stipulation for furnisliing troops, archers, slingers, 
and galleys, to defend Portugal, contained in the first treaty with 
that country, a saving.clause adds the condition, provided that 
these should be the means of defence then employed. This may 
be fortuitous ; but has it not a singular aspect, in the middle of a 
treaty of the foutteentli centmy, to see such a clause as that! 
And, in truth, there is a great analogy between the manner in 
wbich these treaties were observed in the fourteenth century, and 
the manner in which they are observed in the nineteenth century 
— an analogy one of tiie most remarkable on record. Perhaps 
the noble Lord opposite, whose studies have been not a little di- 
rected towards those interesting and curious parts of history which 
belong to the times of chivalry, will remember Froissart's glowing 
description of tow — in the year 1381 I think it was— the Por- 
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tugaese ambassadors appeared before tie Court of LondoE— of 
the splendour of the pageant — of tlie magnificent reception which 
greeted them — of the presence of the representatives of the two 
great families in the realm (John of Gaunt, and Edmund Langley 
Duke of \crV), standing one on either side of the King— and 
how they addressed the Portuguese ambassadors— and how they 
told them to tell their im Cousin of Portugal that what she 
■wanted "he should h-i^e, tiat Portugal was the friend of the 
fnenda of England, and the foe of the foes of England. And 
then, sajs old Fioissirt, the Parliament resolved that 500 archers 
and men-at-arms should be sent off to Portugal— ay, an expe- 
dition then, in the fourteenth century, just as the expedition of 
1826, though armed in a different manner, sailed to protect the 
same country from danger from the same quarter. Such a close 
alliance between nations for 600 years, is almost without prece- 
dent i and let me recall, in connexion with it, a striking observa- 
tion of Mr. Canning, that from the very fitst our treaties with Por- 
tugal had the cliaracter, not of mere formal diplomatic conven- 
tions, but that there was a force of fervent expression about them 
which bound the two countries in a far more kindly connexion. 
"Why, in the very treaty I have mentioned, we bound ourselves to 
defend Portugal, by sea and by land, " against all who may live 
and die." Again, in 1661, the King of England "did profess and 
declare to take the interests of Portugal, and all its dominions, to 
heart, defending the same with his utmost power by sea and 
land, even England itself." And once more, in 1703, we con- 
firmed our former engagements, and contracted new ones to the 
same effect, in equally strong terms. Sir, there may be those who 
think that such relations as these were inexpedient for this country 
—a country so great and so powerful— to enter into. I hold, I 
confess, a different opinion. Any services we may have rendered 
to Portugal have been amply repaid. In all our contests, Portu- 
gal has "ever been our friend. In the Seven Years' war, when 
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France and Sj 1 d us— when tliey attempted 

to incite Port 11 1 ti« to join with them and 

help to free he If E p f m he tyrant of the seas — then 

Portugal holdl f 11 i fl rs And yet it was a critical 
time for the P ii Th tl q ake was recent, their capi- 

tal in ruins, t! k g h 1 place to lay his head, a 

foreign array 1 h f still Portugal kept her 

faith, and acf 1 p 1 [ f I er treaties with England. 

Again, when i I I h \i y for the House of Braganza 

to have made w 1 m hey preferred exile across 

the Atlantic to h 1 f h engagements. And then 

the soil of Po g 1 b I [ f -om which we moved the 

world. It wa P 1 1 y f ^ht your own battles, and 

successfully defended your own hhertiea. For nothing was more 
(lue than that passage in the despatches of our great military Com- 
mander — despatches which may outlive eveu the popular memory 
of his victories — noUiing he ever wrote was more true than that 
sentence in which he expresses his belief that the question was 
between the defence of Portiigal and the invasion of England. 
On that occasion Portugal suft'ei'ed for us. By her devastation 
we were enabled to look in security upon our own cultivated fields ; 
and as for those lines of Torres Vedi'as, they protected against 
spoliation and massacre a lai^er capital and a greater population 
than tiiat of Lisbon, or that of Portugal. When that struggle 
was ended, you renewed, at the time of the general settiement of 
Europe, the treaties and conventions under which you had already 
acted. In consequence of those engagements, in 1 826, you 
promptly sent to Portugal assistance against foreign invasion ; and 
in 1834, when pretenders to the Crowns of Spain and Portugal — 
having to a great extent a common interest — made their appear- 
ance in the Peninsula, then. Sir, England took upon herself tie 
defence of Portugal, and entered into the Quadruple Alliance 
1 the ground of our ancient, solemn, and special rela- 
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tions with tliat country. Tliiis, in this singular manner, are we 
bound up with a country which has now been for many months 
the theatre of a most disastrous straggle. If I be asked what the 
origin of that war was, then, Sii', I do not hesitate to say that I 
believe it was caused by the acta of the Portuguese Government. 
By violent and unconstitutional i3ecreea, they banded against 
them large bodies of armed men professing to contend for free- 
dom ; and while the principles held by the Government, on the 
one hand, tended undoubtedly to despotism ; on the other hand, 
you have opinions prevailing which as surely were incentives to 
regicide. Let it be remarked, too, that it was in the power of 
neither party effectually to control the body of its adherents. It 
was in the power of neither the Queen nor the Junta to meet on 
fair terms, whatever their inclination may have been. The Queen 
was held in a species of pupilage by her Ministers, who, whenever 
she was disposed to moderate councils, threatened to resign their 
civil offices, and to lay down their military commands. Around 
the Junta had sprung up a crowd of adventurers eager for employ- 
ment, and therefore ready to discountenance every whisper of 
peace. The countiy was nncnltivaled, trade was at a stand, 
British interests were suffering. Bnt during several months the 
English Government interfered merely by preaching conciliation ; 
by imploring the Court to act leniently and constitutionally ; and 
by impressing on the Jnnta counsels of moderation. It is admitted 
even by those who blame the conduct of the Government — it is 
admitted even by the hon. Member for Montrose— that the prin- 
ciple of non-interference had never been more ably put forward 
than by the papers of my noble Friend (Lord Palmerston) dnring 
the first months of the conflict. But they say, and be says, that 
then there came a change — that then came interference. There 
must be some mysterious cause for this— some strong influence 
which I cannot-describe, cries one — some backstairs ir.trigue, ivhich 
I need not particularize, says another. Now, for my own part, I 
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should have been inclined to saj- that, on the simplest inspeotion 
of these papers, the I'eason for the change will be seen on their 
face, and cannot he mistaken. It is this — while the question was 
a purely internal question, tlie English Governnient interfered only 
by counsel, exhortation, and fiiendly offices. But it afterwards he- 
came an international question, and then Government could refraia 
from interference no longer. An attentive examination of tlie 
despatches will show that England ceased to follow the strict eoui'so 
of non-interference when the question ceased to be an internal 
question of Portuguese politics. And I may ask the hon. Member 
for Montrose, however much he may be attached to the general 
principles of non-interference, whether he will not admit that 
sometimes the internal policy of a countrj- becomes its interna- 
tional policy— and that in such a case, the general principle of 
non-interference ought to be, and. is frequently suspended ? Two 
remarkable instances of tliis kind have been alluded to in this 
debate. We interfered nnder Queen Elizabetli in France. " What," it 
may be said, " did it signify to us whether the Government of France 
or the League got llie better V But the success of the League 
would have increased the power and the influence of the Honse 
of Austria, already too formidable in Europe ; while, on the other 
hand, the success of Henry IV. tended to preserve the balance of 
power against Philip of Spain, and add to the security of England. 
Thus was the principle of interference justifiable. So, again, as 
to the States General, when they interfered in our internal policy 
in 168S. They saw safety in the predominance of the Orange 
party. If William in. were to be on the Throne of England, the 
balance of power would be preserved as against Finance ; but were 
James II. on the throne, he would have made England the vassal 
of France. That circumstance took the case of England out of 
the general rule ; and such was the reason always advanced by 
the States General to justify their interference. Now if it be ad- 
mitted that the nile of non-interference ceases to apply when the 
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question bei.ume'- mtwii itional, tlieu certainly tlie ru'e iloea not 
apply to the prtseiit i.aoe la it not clear, tLnt at tiie fnd of 
March or the beginning of April, the question of mteifereuce ivas 
begun to be debatixl by othei n itious ? I hold it, &ii, to he quite 
cleaTj that fepain i.hd oontemphte and fully resolved upon inter- 
ference. One hon dentleman who spoke, ia unable to flud out the 
slightest trace ot tlie probabihtj of Spanish interference. "Why, 
Sir, there is the note of Mr Bulner of the fitli of April, 1847, 
and what does it say ? — 

"Tfeither," it proceeds, " ought I to conocnl from yon, thdtj aithongli tiie 
Spanish Government will be delighted tliat in this negotiation the rejiresen- 
ttttiveB of tbe Allied Courts, oooredited ot that of Her Most Paitliful MnjeBty, 
and who signed the treaty of the Quadruple Alliance, bhoiild take pnrt: 
yet this will not hiniler, should it by aiiy event not be possible for the Four 
Powers to agree and act upon a comoion and thorough ujideratandiny, 
should a ease of Urgent necessity oecar, that the infllspensaWe remedy 
would be applied, psrticulorly endeavouring to do so in aeeordanee with 
Great Britain, and to eany oat the intervention in the manner and oji flie 
basis wbich might be determined on between the two Governments. I 
must, however, state fo you, that in tho event of n sudden crisis, during 
wMoh the Throne of Donna Maria da Gloiia might be overthrown, the 
Spanish Government oould tiot possibly consent to Sncli a oatosti'ophe, and 
would act alone, and of its own accord." 

Again, there is the note of Mr. Bulwer, commenting on the lan- 
guage of M.PacIieco. Whatdo weflndinit! Our Ambassador says, 

' 1 however tliink that M. Pacheco's real wishes are to arrive at some 
fMj" transaoljon in favour of the Queen, in concert with ourselves : that he 
has no wish to interfere at all with an armed force, and is not likely to do 
BO without our concurrence. But^ at the same time, 1 think that the means 
he will adopt for arriving at a transaction, may be too calculated to elate the 
hopes of one of the parties, and fhei^bj prevent its making reasonable con- 
cessions; and that, undei" eei'tain circumstanoeB, ho may be disposed, and even 
compelled fro7n the position in which lie will find himself placed, to enter 
into Portugal without concert with tis, and even contrary to our wishes 
and opinions." 

roL. j[. 16 
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I til t S th t it la perfectly cleir that an armed iiiter- 
t t nil t d bj the Spanish Go^euinient ; and I 

th nk t m t al be added that the French Government con- 
d th t u t k n 1 at course Uie Spinibh Co^eninieBt would 
bat w nt blj lhnh ifter having laboured, wLile the 
1 t n wa n te n 1 one to settle it by gn^i offices, advice, 
nl ndatin yulid that it hid ceised to be an interna! ques- 
t u C ma hange — events tliicken — Spain collects her 

t p up u th f nt , ind dechies that m certain cases they 
all t P t gal Frince -igam dcchre" that, in her opinion, 
'^lan h tk ju t uew of her lights These, then, are the 
u u tan es nl wh ch jou have to conai Jei -vshat is the best 
e t 3 It But here let me. ^sk in what sense I am to 
und tadnn t f nee? Do you mean meielj to rest passive, 
tl ut nt m t ng t other Powers that they must not interfere — 
a } ut ay hall not interfere ourselves, but we will inter- 

fere with Sp^n if Spain interferes with Portugal 3 Well, now 
compare the inconveniences of eitlier of these courses with the 
inconveniences of that actually adopted. This is tie whole ques- 
tion. Now, as to saying absolutely we shall not interfere— Spain 
and France may do so if they please— tbey may occupy Portugal, 
they may act just as it suits them, but we shall leave the affair 
iibsolutely alone : to have said that, and adopted that course of 
policy, would, I conceive, have been disgraceful to this country. 
Considering our ancient, our histoiic, our intimate relations with 
■ Portugal, such a course would have been nothing less than a com- 
plete desertion of the position England has always occupied ; and 
had we adopted it, and allowed Spanish interference to take its 
course, then that interference would unquestionably have placed 
the liberties of Portugal and the lives of the Junta in a much 
more hazardous position than that in which they now stand. I 
mean to say nothing disrespectful— quite the reverse— of the 
Spanish people or Government ; but certainly the observance of 
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leniency to the vaiig^uislied in civil strife, lias not of lat« years 
been earned by them so far as a humane man might wish. And 
r believe that there is not a single member of the Junta or 
attached to the cause of the Junta in Portugal, who, if you 
asked him " whether— supposing an armed interference did take 
place—would you prefer as the interfering Power, Spain or 
England ?" would not answer at once " England." If it be so 
Sir, then I conceive that the course which we have followed 
is clearly a better course than that of leaving France and Spain to 
interfere, according to their own good pleasure. But there re- 
mains still another line of alternative policy. We mi^rht have 
said, we shall not interfere ourselves, but we will intejfere with 
whoever else interferes. But, Sir, would any member of this 
House counsel us to risk a threat without being prepared to risk a 
war ? Would you tell Spain, " You shall not do what you wish 
to do, and what France thinks you are justified in doing !" Why 
then there would be war. [" Hear !"] I am not deaf to that 
cheer — I can well conceive that tliere are those to whom such a 
coui'se would have its charms. See what thirty-two years of peace 
have done for civilization, for humanity, and good government ■ 
and when you compare the state of Europe during those thirty- 
two years of peace with what it was duiingthe twenty -three years 
of war, that man, I say, incurs a grave responsibility wfio would 
set the firet spark to the mass of combustible matter which, once 
exploded, could end in nothing but general European conflagration ■ 
and whether such a war would cease in 1850, 1860, or 1870, it ia 
beyond the power of the wisest man living to prognosticate. I 
say, that unless you can show that what has been done is some- 
thing so pernicious, that to avoid it we ought to have incuwed the 
risk of European war, you must admit that we have done riglit. I 
tJiink the hon. Member for Finsbury talked somewhat too lightlv 
of war ; but I quite agree with him that we should not give up to 
the Queen of Portugal the head of one of the Junta, to avoid 
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ivar witli all the powers of Europe. I agree wiUi the view taken 
l>y Mr. Fux, who, though the gi'eat advocate for peace, wheii some 
one hjuted lliat Bouapai'te might require the expulsion of the 
EourboBs from England, said — 

" I aever was a Mend to that familj — they are a bad foiiiil y ; Ijut for tlie 
woi"at Bourbon that ever sprung from their stoel; I'd go to war rather tliiin 
tliat England should abjure the rights of hospitaJitj." 



disgraceful, no injurious, no pusillai 
hut I say that if it was possible to effect any settlement which 
i\ould be jnst, which would be humane, which would be fasour- 
able to the liberties of Portugal, and if by so doing we could avoid 
these two evils — the infamy and degradation of giving up Portu- 
gal to the absolute disposal of Spain, and the I'isk of a European 
war — such a setllemeat t vaa our luty to ii.e Tlie st ongest 
invectives have been prono need tga n?t he Q e of I ortugri! 
and the Cabral party ; b t e ery nve t e gi t the Oaeen is 
the best panegyric on h r conduct Lo d co pla nts hare been 
made of the cruel and s e e ju si meiifs i h hd e been in- 
flicted on those who have taken [ arm ga st the quee But 
what is the Brst article oi t! e con 1 1 ons on vh eh we ha e nsisted I 
it establishes an absolute an 1 complete amnS ty jud f yuu draiv 
an inference unfavourabi to the h m'mt) of the To tugueso 
Government from their ha ng so long efu ed to ttsp t those 
terms, you should also 1 a e d aw tl e te e e tl t t tl ey did 
agree to them, it was m[ oss ble they co 11 eta st tly to 
observe and execute those terms Why as t ortl the r while 
to battle so long upon tl e s Iject, f they were about to make a 
promise which they-knew they could break? The Portuguese 
Government said, " We will infiict no capita! punishments ; but let 
us have some persons sent out to the colonies." " No," we replied, 
" we cannot consent to that." "Then," said the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, "they shall not be consigned to a cruel and miserable 
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exile ; tliej" shall not be sent to Africa ; they shall he sent to Paris ; 
ihey shail remain there till peace and oi'der are restored in this 
country, and their fortunes shall be remitted to them." What was 
the answer of England ! " Not one mile from the territory of 
Portugal." The Portuguese Government still asked, " Let tliem 
be exiled for 18 months." "No; not one." "Only for 16." 
"No; not one." "OnlyforlO." "No; not one;" and to these 
■ terms we adhered to the last. Those who talk of us as having 
shown a pusillanimous desire to avoid a collision with France or 
Spain, should remember that in order to avoid any such collision, 
we would not have consented to the banishment for ten months to 
Paris of one member of tlie Junta, As far as respects the 
amnesty, then, I think, our case is complete. The second article 
provides that all the unconstitutional acts of the Government shall 
he rescinded. The Junta complained, and most justly, that the 
assembling of the Cortes had been improperly delayed ; but the 
second article of the conditions entered into by the Queen of Por- 
tugal provides, that the Cortes shall be called together at the ear- 
liest possible period. The fourth article of the conditions provides 
that no member of the Cabral party shall form part of tlie Govern- 
ment. [An Hon. Member : How do you guarantee that ?] I 
cannot conceive that you can very easily have a better guarantee 
than this, that instead of being an agreement between the Queen 
of Portugal and her subjects, this is an agreement between the 
Queen of Portugal, and England, Spain, and France, who possess 
the most undoubted power to compel the Queen of Portugal to 
observe the conditions to which she has assented. This, in my 
opinion, is a full justification of the course which has been taken 
by her Majesty's Government I think it right to call the atten- 
tion of the House to one circumstance which has been alluded to, 
in order to put an end to all misrepresentation on tiie subject — 
I refer to the manner in which the orders of the British Govern- 
ment were carried into effect. I do not conceive, even if the officers 
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coram anding on the station had neglected to send a proper notice 
to the authorities at Oporto of the course they intended to p\irsne, 
that that circnrastance alone would justify any one in adopting the 
views of the hon. Member for Montrose ; but, at the same time, 
it is the duty of a Government, when the conduct of those who 
have served their country well and faithfully has been impugned, 
not to pass by the first opportunity of vindicating tliem. I say, 
thai, fuller and fairer notice never was given than was given in 
this ease ; and if any person who has the means of knowing the 
circumstances denies tliis statement, I will only aay that I think he 
cannot deny it conscientiously. The following is a letter written 
by Captain Eobb, of t!ie Gladiator, to the Seei-etary of (he Junta 
for Foreign Affairs : — 

"His Excelleiiey Senor Jose Possos, SeOTctnry of Foreign, Affairs, Pi-o- 
visional Governnienti Oporto, Her Majesty's tiiip Gladiator, May 23, 1S47. 
— Sir: Having transmitted to your Kxcellenej, fhrongh Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consnl at this plnee, the wishes of Her Biitannio Majesty's Min- 
ister at Lisbon, lelativc to the eessction of hostilities, antil the delivery 
of the letter with which I am charged to his Eioelleiicy tlie Coude daa 
Antas. and having received no reply to that lefter, I hare the honour to 
acquaint you that I am commanded bj Yiee-Admiral Sir William Parker, 
Bart, G.C.B., that if any demonstrntion is made on the part of the naval 
force of the Junta for quitting the Donro, to warn tlie Junta of the pro- 
bability of their being stopped by a British force wlierever it may be met 
with. — I have tbe honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) "Joan Kobe, Captain." 

Senor Jose de Passos, in his answer, says — 

" It is, therefore, that the undersigned saw with great regret that yon 
declare, in conformity with the orders of hia Excellency Admiral William 
Parker, that in case of the ships of the national siniadron leaving the port, 
they will probably ba detaiaed by a British naval force." 
Under these circumstances, I defy any person to say tliat as full 
and fair warning as could be given was not atforded to the Junta. 
I have now really nothing furtJier to say than to thank tlie House 
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for their indulgence. I may, bowever, siiortly sum up tlie case 
thus : — I say it was utterly impossible for us, related to and con- 
nected with Portugal as we are, to obseiTe the ordinary rule of 
non-iuterference ; for, tlie moment that France and Spain had 
shown an inclination to interfere, if we had not interfered, and if 
we had not at the same time suffered them to interfere, we should 
have lowered England to the very bottom of the scale of nations. 
If we had not iuteifered, but had declared that we would go to 
wav with France or Spain if they interfered, we should, in lay 
opinion, have taken upon ourselves a most terrible responsibilitj-, 
and wo might not impossibly have plunged Europe into a general 
war. Nothing remained but to interfere boldly justly humanely, 
and with a desire for peace. I defy an} one to read tic attides 
to which the Queen of Portugal his ^ sente 1 and to siy that 
this has not been the character of our jnterferenue There were 
three objects, almost incompatible with each other, which we had 
if possible to maintain, and to maintam in such ■t w ay that 1} main- 
taining one we should not run the least hazard of not maintaining 
the others— tlie dignity of England, the liberty of Portugal, and 
the peace of Europe. We saw only one way of maintaining these 
objects. If our policy was right, I think there will be little dis- 
pute about the manner in which it has been carried into execution. 
It will scarcely be doubted that the means were adapted to the 
end, and that the instruments were sufficiently well chosen. I 
can only repeat to my hon. Friend (Mr. T. Duncombe) that we 
feel with him that the interference we have been compelled to 
adopt, does lay upon us the duty so ensphatically set forth in the 
Amendment he has moved ; and I will only add that our con- 
sciences acquit us — and I hope the vote of this House will acquit 

us of having, in this most difficult and embarrassing conjuncture, 

failed in any part of our duty towards England, towards Portugal, 
or towards Europe. 
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SPEECH ON THE HaSTINGS AT EDIN3JURGH* 

JULY 29, 1847. ; 

Mr. Maoaulay came forward to address tlie meeting, and was 
received with prolonged cheers and hisses. He said : I have lately 
to a large numhet of the electors .of Edinburgh so fully explained 
my recent conduct, and She priDciples oa which I ofler myself here 
as a candidate, that I should not feel my self justified in long detaiu- 
ing you upon the present occasion. I will therefore attempt to 
confine the ohservations which I have t« make to a topic to which 
great prominence has been given, both in the addresses which have 
been put forth by the very respectable gentlemen who stand on 
the other side of the shciiflj and also ia the speeches of those who 
have this day recommended them to your choice. I imagine from 
all that I have been able to learn, that on most political questions 
"^ir. Blaohburn, of whom I desire to speai with all personal respect, 
■would differ, if anything, more widely from my other respectable 
opponent than, from me. (Laughter.) But on one point I iind a 
perfect agreement between them. There is one recommendation 
they have in common, and there is one objection in common to 
myself and my hon. friend (Mr. Craig). The principle on which 
they both ask your suffrages is this, that it is not desirable that 
this great community should be represented in Parliament by a 
Minister of the Crown. (A voice, " It is not.") Permit me, without 
dwelling OJi any personal pretensions of my own, avoiding as far as 
is possible all egotism, to reijuest you as an assemblage of electors 
of a city universally allowed to be one of the most enlightened of the 

* I^ndoii Times, July 31, 1847. 
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Britislt Empire— (A voice, " Don't spread the butter so thick")— 
calmly to inquire whether that doctrine caabe maintained. There 
have been times in which undoubtedly it was true the service of 
the Crown was incompatible with the service of the people. There 
have been times in which — ^I speak of those times while the con- 
stitution was still taking its form, of those times which pi'eceded the 
settlement made at the Revolution, when undoubtedly it was not 
for the interests of any gi'eat community to confide the care of its 
^welfare in Parliament to any person in the service of the Crown. 
In those times the Sovereign and the House of Comihons were 
enemies. Their whole esistence was in CM^tence of constant war. 
The Grown supported favouiites against the voice of the Commons. 
The Commons withheld from the Crown the supplies necessary 
for carrying on the administration of government The great 
object of the House of Commons was to obtain some concessions 
from the Crown in respect to its prerogative in return for doling 
out the supplies. The object of the Crown was to cheat the Com- 
mons out of their money, and then to hurry Parliament to an end 
with the view of governing the country for several years without 
a Parliament at all. The effects of those differences between the 
Executive and the House of Commons were weakness in the 
Commons, internal disorder, and the humiliation of the nation in 
the eyes of foreign powers. At length happier times arrived, and 
the different powers which had contended were brought into har- 
mony. The Crown was placed under such restrictions that it 
became impossible for any Ministry, not supported by the House of 
.Commons, to hold office for more than a few weeks. During a 
long course of time no person can be a Minister of the Crown 
unless the people, speaking hy their representatives, approve of the 
general conduct of the Administration. From the time that that 
becaice the case; from the time that the Sovereign began to pro- 
ceed on the principle of constantly administering tlie Government 
in conformity with the views of the representatives of the people, 
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and of entrusting power to those only in whom the representatives 
of the people placed confidence — (inten'uptiou, and cries of " Ques- 
tion, question ") ; am I not speaking to the question ? (Cheers.) 
What charge has teen made against me this day? (Hear, hear.) 
Are the qualities which should recommend men to the favour of 
the Executive (Government distinct from those which should recom- 
mend them to his constituents ? When I hear it made a reproach 
to this great aty that it has been represented by Lord Jeffery 
(cheers), Lord Dunfermline (applause), and Lord Campbell (cheers 
and laughter) ; when I hear it made a reproach U> you, and see it 
held up as a disgrace from which you should free yourselves, that 
the men on who n y h f 1 were the men whom the Sove- 
reign, by the app n a epreseatative body of the people, 
repeatedly called n he highest trust, then I say that 
those who so in y tea h you most destructive doctrine. 
(Cheers and gro n ) Tf presentative he an honest man (a 
voice, " Ay, hut he s not that ) h s power to serve yon as a Minis- 
ter of the Crown is gi'eater than his power as a private member of 
Parliament; and I believe that you will admit, that if he is not 
an honest man, in office or out of office he is certain to beti-ay you. 
Don't imagine it is only official men who are under cori'upt influ- 
ence. (Cheers,) Kely on it that if you send mercenary men to 
Parliament— and when I say this I beg to say that I mean to con- 
vey no imputation on either of my opponents (hisses and confusion) 
—but if you send mercenary men to Parliament, in or out of 
office, for some price and to some customer they will manage to 
sell themselves and to sell you. (Applause.) I firmly believe that 
the hon. gentlemen who are on the other side of the shei'iff are as 
incapable of so betraying your trust as I am ; but I am certain not 
more so. But this I say, that if it be your pleasure to send, for 
example, Mi'. Blackburn instead of myself to the House of Com- 
mons—if he should, as in that case I heartily hope he will, prove 
himself deserving in every way of your confidence ; if he should, 
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as Le may — for he is as jet an untried man in pnblic life — sliow 
considerable talent for debate, considei'able talent for business; if 
he sbould obtain the ear of Parliament — if he should obtain tlie 
confidence of the whole of Pailiament, and prove that he is 
possessed of ability to transact and clearness to explain business — 
if in consequence of a revolution in political afi'airs those with 
whom he is nearly connected in opinion should come into power, 
and if they should say to him, " We think your ability such as 
may be of use to the state as Secretary at War, or President of the 
Board of Trade" (cries of " Oh, oh," and groans) ; if, I say, all this 
should happen, then 1 should consider it as a most monstrous injus- 
tice to say that, because he had thus signally vindicated your 
choice, and because a Ministr}', who must be supported by the 
great body of the representatives of tlie empire, conceived him to 
be a man who might be useful to his country in high places, jou 
should therefore withdraw the trust which you have reposed in 
him. (Cheers and uproar.) I am now, perhaps, addressing you 
for the last time (cries of " No, no," Yes, yes," " We hope so ") , 
some indulgence is shown to the last speeches eson of eomicted 
criminals. (Laughter.) I have, therefore, only to siy, thit to 
yonr decision, whatever it may be, I shall submit respectfully and 
without repining, that I shall retain a grateful sense of j our past 
kindness, and that I only wish your decision may be one of wluch, 
when the irritation, of the moment is pitt, and when you calmly 
ref iew the whole history of tlie relation which has e\i=ted between 
us, you may conscientiously approve (Chners and hisses ) 

[At the close of the poll the next day tha election unoirp'-otetlly tcjmi 
Bated in the defeat of Mr. Maoaolay bj Mr. Charles Cowan. The following 
were the closing remarks of Mr. Haeaiilay on the oeeasion : — ]* 

Ml-. Macaulay, on presenting himself, was received with the most 
enthusiastic plaiidiia. He sf.id — I could have wished tha^ the 

* London Timefl, August 2, 1S47. 
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excitement about the contest had terminated with the contest itself. 
I once did believe, and from what I have seen either of English or 
Soofeh communities I was entitled to believe, that there existed 
none where any pei'soa would have made his appearance for the 
mere purpose of hissing the defeated candidate. (" Hear, hear," 
and cries of " He was a supporter of Mr. Cowan, who had no right 
to he here.") GentlemeB, I stand before you defeated, bitt neither 
degraded nor dispirited. (Cheers,) Our political connexion has 
terminated for ever. (Cries of " No, no," and great sensation,) If 
ever I return, and I hope often to return to yonr city, it will be 
solely for the purpose of seeing the most beautiful of British cities, 
and of meeting in private intercourse some of those valued friends 
whose regard, I hope, will survive our political separation. 
(Cheers.) To those who have constantly and kindly supported 
me I return my hearty thanks. If there was anything to he for- 
gotten or forgiven, I have forgotten and forgiven it ; and I will 
carry with me into private life a lasting and grafeful recollection 
of your generons confidence, disturbed at last by causes to which 
I will not now refer. (Cheers.) But it is my belief that hereafter, 
when more calmly you review the history of our connexion, you 
will a<lmifc that I at least meant and endeavoured well. (Groat 
applause.) 
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INAUGUltATIpN OF Mil. MADAULAY AS LOED RECTOR 
OF GLASGOW UNIVERSITY-^ 

MABCH 21, 1849. 

On "Wednesday the Eight Hon. T. B. Macanlay was installed as 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University in the Oommon-hall of the 
college. The Principal, Professors, and several strangers, including 
Loi-d Belhaven, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, Ac, were present. 
The galleries were filled hy ladies. The new Lord Rector spoke 
as follows :— 

My first duty, gentlemen, is to return you my thanks for the 
honour which you have conferred on me. You well know that it 
was wholly unsolicited ; and I can assure yon that it was -wholly 
unexpected. I may add, that if I had been invited to hecome a 
candidate for your suffrages, I should respectfully have declined 
the invitation. My predecessor, whom I am so happy as to be 
able to call my friend, declared from this place last year, in lan- 
guage which well became him, that he should not liave voluntarily 
come forward to displace so eminent a statesman , as Lord John 
Russell. I can with equal ti-uth affirm that I should not have 
voluntarily come forward to displace so estimable a gentleman, and 
ao accomplished a scholar, as Colonel Mui'e. But Colonel Mure 
felt last year that it was not for him, and I now feel that it is not 
for me, to question the propriety of your decision on a point of 
which, by the constitution of your body, you are the judges. I 
therefore gratefully accept the ofBee to which I have been called, 
fully purposing to use whatever powers belong to it with a single 

* Tendon Timea, Maroli 2S, 1849. 
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view lo the welfare and ci'edit of yoiii society I am not iisiii;; a 
Jiiere jihrase of course, wLen I saj that tlie leeluigs with vliicli I 
bear a part in the ceremony of this day die inch, as I find it 
difHcult to utter in words. I do not thiuk it stranT;e that iihen 
that great master of eloquence, Edmund Burke, stood where I now 
stand, he faltered and remained raute. Doubtless the multitude 
of thoughts which rushed into his mind was such aa even he could 
not easily arrange or express. In truth, there are few spectacles 
more striking or affecting than that which a great historical place 
of education presents on a solemn public day. There is something 
strangely interesting in the contrast between the venerable 
antiquity of the hodyj and the fresh and ardent youth of the great 
majority of the members. Recollections and hopes crowd npon 
us together. The past and the future are at once brought close to 
us. Our thoughts wander back to the time when the foundations 
of this ancient building were laid, and forward to the time when 
thos« whom it is our office to guide and to teach will be the guides 
and teachers of our posterity. On the present occasion .ve may, 
with peculiar propriety, gire such thoughts their course. For it 
has chanced that my magistracy has fallen in a great secular epoch. 
This is the 400th year of the existence of your University. (Cheers.) 
At such jubilees as these — ^jubilees of which no individual sees moro 
than one — it is natural, and it is good, that a society like this, a 
society which survives all the transitory parts of which it is com- 
posed — a society which has a corporate existence and a perpetual 
succession, should review its annals, should retrace the stages of its 
growth from infancy to maturity, and should try to find, in the 
experience of generations which have passed away, lessons which 
may be profitable to generations yet unborn. The retrospect is 
full of interest and instruction. Perhaps it may be doubted 
whether, since the Christian era, there has been any point of time 
more important to the higher interests of mankind than that at 
which the existence of vour University commenced. It was the 
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moment of a great destruction and of a, great creation. Your 
society was instituted just before the empire of the East perished ; 
that strange empire, which, dragging on a languid life through the 
great age of darkness, connected together the two great ages of 
light ; that empire which, adding nothing to our stores of know- 
ledge, and producing not one man great in letters, in science, or 
in art, yet preserved, in the midst of barbarism, those master- 
pieces (Jf Attic genius which the highest minds still contemplate, 
and long will eon template, with admiring despair. And, at that 
very time, while the fanatical Moslem were plundering the churches 
and pa!ac«8 of Constantinople, breaking in pieces Grecian sculpture, 
and giving to the flames piles of Grecian eloijuence, a few humhie 
German artisans, who little knew that they were calling into 
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Cosmo, awayed tLe first public libr&ry that nioiJem Europe 
possessed. From privacy your founder I'oae to a tlirone ; but oa 
the throne he never foi'got the studies which had been his delight 
in privacy. He was the centre of an illustrious group coroposed 
partly of the last great scholars of Gretce, and partly of Ihe first 
great scholar's of Italy, Theodore Gaza and Geoi'ge of Trebizond, 
Bessatin and Tilelfo, Mavsilio Ficiuo ami Poggio Braeeiolini. By 
him was founded the Vatican library, then and long after the most 
pi-ecious and the moat extensive collection of books in the world. 
By him were carefully preserved the most valnable intellectual 
treasures wliioli had been suatciied from the wreck of the Byzan- 
tine empire. His agents were to be found everywhere- — in the 
bazaars of tie furthest East, in the monasteries of the furthest 
West — purchasing and copying worm-eaten parchments, on which 
wore traced words worthy of immortality. Under his patronage 
were prepared accurate Latiu versions of many precious remains 
of Greek poets and philosophers. But no department of litei'ature 
owes so mudi to him as history. By him were introduced to tlie 
knowledge of Western Europe two great and unrivalled models 
of liistorical composition, the work of Heiodotua and the work of 
Thucydides. By him, too, our ancestors were first made acquainted 
with the graceful and lucid simplicity of Xenophon and with the 
manly good sense of Polybius. It was while he was occupied with 
cares like these that his attention was called to the intellectual 
wants of this region — a re^on now swarming with population, 
rich with culture, and resounding with the dang of machinery — a 
region whicli now sends forth fleets laden with its admirable fabrics 
to lands of which in his days no geographer had ever heard — then 
a wild, a poor, a half-ba^-barous tract, lying in the utmost verge of 
the known world. He gave his sanction to the plan of establish- 
ing a University at Glasgow, and bestowed on the new seat of 
learning all the privileges which belonged to the University of 
Bologna. I can conceive that a pitying smile paasod over his face 
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as Le named Bologna and Glasgow together. At Bologna he had 
long studied. No spot in the world had been more favoured, by 
nature or by art. The suiTOUnding country was a fruitful and 
sunny country, aeotyf ft Id dnyd Ith t 
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Indeed, I cannot do better than pass rapidly from century to 
century. Look at the world, then, a hundred years after the seal 
of Wiotolaa had been affixed to the instrument which called your" 
college into existence. We find Europe— we find Scotl d p 
ally — in the agonies of that great revolution which we em^ hat ally 
call the Reformation. The liberal patronage which Ni hoJ and 
men lite Nicholas, had' given to learning, and of h h the 
establishment of this seat of learning is not the least emi kable 
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tear to the Puritan At length an appeal was made to the sivo d 
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whole kingdom we sball find no district in which the progress of 
trade, of manufactmes, ot wealth, and of the arts of life, has been 
more rapid than in Clydesdale. Tour university has partaken 
largely of the prosperity of this city and of the surrounding region. 
The security, the tranquillity, the liberty, which have been pro- 
pitious to the industry of the merchant and of the manufacturer, 
have been also propitious to the industry of the scholar. To the 
last century belong moat of the names of which you justly boast. 
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The time would fail me if I attempted to do justice to tlie memory 
of all the illustrious men who, during that period, taught oi- learned 
wisdom within these ancient wails — geometricians, anatomists, 
jurists, philologists, metaphysicians, poets — Simpson and Hunter, 
Miller and Young, Reid and Stuart ; Campbell — (eheeiB) — whose 
cofSn was lately borne to a grave in that renowned transept which 
contains the dust of Chaucer, of Spenjser, and of Drjden ; Blact, 
whose discoveries form an ei'a in the history of chymieal science ; 
Adam Smith, the greatest of all the masters of political science ; 
James Watt, who perhaps did more than any single man has 
done since the JV^m Atlantis of Bacon was written, to accomplish 
that glorious prophecy. We now speat the language of humility 
when we say that the University of Glasgow need not fear a 
comparison witJi tie University of Bologna. Another secular 
period is now about to commence. There is no lack of alarmists, 
who will tell you that it is about to commencd under evil auspices. 
But from mo you must expect no such gloomy prognostications. 
I am too much used to them to be soared by tbem. Ever since I 
began to make observations on the state of my countiy, I have 
been seeing nothing but growth, and I have been hearing of 
nothing but decay. The more I contemplata our noble institutions, 
the more convinced I am that they are sound at heai't, tliat tliey 
have nothing of age but its dignity, and that their strength is still 
the strength of youth. The hurricane which has recently over- 
thrown so much that was great and that seemed durable has only 
proved their solidity. They still stand, august and immovable, 
while dynasties and churches are lying in heaps of ruin all around 
na. I see no reason to doubt that, by the blessing of God oa a 
■wise and temperate policy, on a policy of whicb the principle is to 
preserve what is good by reforming in time what is evil, our civil 
institutions may he preserved unimpaired to. a late posterity, and 
that, under the shade of our civil institutions, our academical 
instituUons may long continue to flourish. I trust, therefore, that 
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when a hundred years more have ran out, Uiis ancient college will 
Btiil continue to deserve well of our country and of mankind. I 
trust that the installation of 1949 wil! be attended by a still greater 
assembly of students than I have the happiness now to see before 
me. That assemblage, indeed, may not meet in the place where 
we have met. These venerable halls may have disappeared. My 
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wasted on selfish or ignoble objects, but were em} lo'ved to piomote 
the physical and moral good of their species, to e\tend the empii'o 
of man over the material world, to defend the cause ot ci\il ind 
religious liberty agiunst tyrants and bigots, and to defend the c^use 
of virtne and order against the enemies of all dmne and human 
laws. (Cheei's.) I have now given utterance to a part, and a 
part only, of the recollections and anticipations of which on thia 
solemn occasion my mind is full. I again thank you for the 
honour you have bestowed on me, and I assure you that while I 
live I shall never cease to talcB a deep interest in the welfare and 
fame of the body with which by your kindness I have this day 
become connected. 
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Ov T esd y afternoon Mr Macaulay addressed the electors of 
EJ nburgh fo the first time b nee h s elect on q July last. It 
vl be ememlered that the gbt ton Contle la was on that 
IS on ele te 1 Is absence an 1 thout h s lie tat on and 
tl t, o ec V ng nt mat on ot that gnt fy n^, f t he j ro n el 
to ap2 ear among he electo a a le v davs ind tlianlc the n for 
tl e k ndness. Tho 30tl ol July as dee 1 fi\ed f r the 
meet g but, n con eq ence of a f esh tta k of the llnesa under 
which he had for some time been suftenng (bronchitis, we belie\e), 
it was found necessary to postpone his visit till his healtli would 
enable him to undertake the journey. Tnesday last was at 
length named as the day on which he should deliver the promised 
address, and the right hon. Gentleman arrived ir 
that purpose on Saturday night by the express-tiai 
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warratli and wjrdiality of his reception. Among those who 
aceonipanied him we observed the Eight Hon. Henry Tufnell, 
M. P., Sir William Gibson Craig, Mr. Charles Cowan, M. P., Mr. 
James Moncreiff, M. P., Mr. A. Hastie, M. P. (Piiiskj), Mr. J. 
Fergus, M. P., Mr. Edward Horsman, Mr. Adam Black, &c. 

Sir W. G. Craig proposed that Mr. Black should take the chair, 
whjiih was at once agreed to by acclamation. 

The Chairman congratulated the meeting upon having the plea- 
sure of once more seeing in the midst of tliera their highly 
esteeme 1 Representative ; but, while he congratulated them, lie 
wis not w thout misgivings that they had not acted with perfect 
p udence m -sslcmg him to visit them at this time, although he 
(Mr Macauliv) wis himself desirous of the opportunity personally 
of returning hia thanks to them for the honour they Lad done 
him in elect ng him as their representative in Parliament in his 
absence He (ihe Chairraan) was persuaded that the citizens of 
Ftinbuigh Boull a thousand times rather be disappointed of the 
pleasure of seeing him and hearing him, than that they should be 
the pause in the smallest degree of injuring a health so valuable to 
the country and to the civilized world. (Loud cheers.) And he 
was sure that, however much they might rejoice in heaiing hia 
views on questions of importance at the present time, there was not 
one among them who would be the occasion of causing him more 
eserlion, or more anxiety, than he could easily undergo. He 
would not detain the meeting longer, as he knew how anxious 
they all were to hear the right hon. Gentleman, and therefore it 
was with the greatest pleasure that he now asked Mr. Macaulay (o 
address them. 

Ms. Macaitlat then stood up, and was received with a doubia 
round of the most enthusiastic applause. When the cheering had 
subsided, he said, — Gentlemen, I thank you from my heart for 
this kind reception. In truth, it has almost overcome me. [The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed at this moment, and for some mioufea 
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aftevwai'ds,' to be labouring under considerable emotion.] Your 
good opiuion and your good will were always very valuable to 
me — more valuable by far than any vulgar object of ambitiou 
—more valuable than any office, however lucrative or dignified. 
In truth, no office, however lucrative or dignified, would have 
tempt«d me to do what I have done at your summons — to leave 
again the happiest and most tramjuil of all retreats for the bustle 
of political life. But the honour which you have conferred upon 
me — au honour of which the greatest men might well be proud, an 
honour such as it is in the power only of a free people to bestow 
— laid on me such an obligation that I should have thought it 
ingratitude, I should have thought it pusillanimity not to make it 
at least an honour to serve you. (Great applause.) And hei'e. 
Gentlemen, here we have met again in kiudness after long sepa- 
ration. It ia more than five jeiis since I stood in this very 
place. A large part of human life Tliere are few of us on whom 
these iive yeals have not set then mark, few circles from which 
these five years have not taken ^wij what can never be replaced. 
Even in tliis multitude ot fiiendly faces I look in vain for some 
which would on this day have been lighted up with joy and kind- 
ness. I miss one honourable man, who, before I was born, in evii 
times, in times of oppression and of corruption, had adhei'ed, 
with almost solitary fidelity, to the cause of freedom, and whom 
I knew in advanced age, but still in the full vigour of mind and 
body, enjoying the respect and gratitude of bis fellow-citizena. 
(Hear, hear.) I should, indeed, be most ungrateful if I could, on 
this day, forget Sir J. Gibson Craig. (Hear, hear.) His public 
spirit, his judicious counsel, and his fiitherly kindness to myself, 
and Lord Jeffrey too. (Hear, hear.) With what effusion of gene- 
rous affection he would, on this day, have welcomed me to Edin- 
burgh I He too is gone ; but the remembrance of him is one of 
the many ties which bind me to the city which he loved, and with 
which his fame is inseparably associated. But, gentlemen, it ia 
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not oiilj liPie that, on enteriDg again it JOur call on a coiu-se of 
lite uLii-k I Ind btlieied I bid quitted foievei, I aLall be piinfully 
reminded ot the clianges which the last five jeiis lia^e produced 
In Parliament I sball look m ^ain foi ^irtu«. which I Io\ed, and 
abilities I ailniired Otten in debate, ind never moie thin when 
we discuised questions of olonul policy, whith ajo evtry diy 
fti.quinnii' 1 niw interest I bhill icmpmber witli regtet how n]in,h 
elo^uenup and wt how muuh acuteneaa and knowledge howininy 
engi^ina; qualities how minj tan hoyea, aie bujied in the grave 
of poor Chaiies BuUer (Heir) Tbcre wue otiier men, men 
with whom I h'wl nu ] iity and little peiaoiial Lunneiion, men to 
whom I was, during a great pait of pubhi. lite, honestly opposed, 
but of whom I cannot cow think without giie^ing that their wis 
doin, then e\perience, and tlie weight ol their great names can 
nevei morp in the hour of need lung help tu the uaticn or to the 
throne Such weie two eminent nipn nhom I lett at the height, 
the une of civil and the Lther of mihtiij iime^the one the 
oraule ol the House cf Commons, the otliei the oricle <jf the 
House ot Lord' (Hear, hear) There were parts ol their long 
pubbc life, which they themselves, I am peisuaded, on a calm 
retrospect, would hive allowed tt base been censurable , but it is 
impossible to dpny that each in hit own deptrtraent &%\ed the 
State — that the one brought to i tnumphint close the moat 
formidiHe conflict m which this countr> wis ever engaged igiinst 
a foieign enemv, ind that the other at the sicnfice — the immense 
sacrifice — of personal feeling and personal ambition, freed us from 
an odious monopoly, which could not have existed m:iny years 
longer without producing most feaiful intestine diacords. (Hear, 
hear.) I regret them both, but I peculiarly regret him who is 
associated in my mind with the place to which you have sent me. 
I shall hardly know the House of Commons without Sir E. Peel. 
(Hear, hear.) On the first evening I took my seat in the House 
of Commons, in 1830, he was then at the head of the Government 
VOL. n. 17 
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in that House. During all the years of my ParliamEiitary seiTice 
wfhich followed I scarcely remember one important discussion in 
which he did not bear a part with eonspicOous ability. Hia figure 
is now before me ; all the tones of his voice are in my eai^s, and the 
pain with which I think I shall never hear, them again would be 
embittered by the reeoUeclIon of some shajp encounters which took 
place between us, were it not that at the last tliere was an entire 
and coidial reconciliation, aud that only a very few days before his 
death I bad the pleasure of receiving from him mailis of kindness 
and esteem of which I shall always chei'Ish the recollection. 
(Cheers.) But, gentlemen, it is not only by those changes which 
the natural law of mortality prodnces, — it is not by the successive 
disappearance of eminent men that the face of the earth has been 
changed during the live years which have elapsed since we met 
here last. Never since the origin of the race have there been five 
years more fertile of great events — five years which have lefl 
behind them a more awful lesson. We have lived many lives 
in that time. The revolutions of ages have been compi'essed 
into a few months. France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, — what a 
history has theirs been I When we met here last there was in 
all of those an outward show of tranquillity ; and there were few, 
even of the wisest among us, who imagined what wild passions, 
what wild theories, were fermenting under that pacific exterior. 
An obstinate resistance to a reasonable reform — a resistance pro- 
longed but for one day beyond the time— gave the signal for 
the explosion ; and in an instant, from the borders of Russia to 
the Atlantic Ocean, everything was thrown into confusion and 
terror. The streets of some of the greatest capitals of Eui'Ope were 
piled up with bari'icades, and were streaming with civil blood. 
The house of Oi'leans fled from France — the Pope fled from Eome. 
The Emperor of Austria was not safe at Vienna, There were 
popnlar itjjtitutions in Florence — popular institutions at Naples. 
One democratic convention sat at Berlin ; another demowatic con- 
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veation sat at Frankfort. You remember, I am sure, but too well, 
iiow some of the wisest and most Lonest friends of reform, men most 
inclined to look witk indulgence on tks excesses inseparable from 
the vindication of publio hhertj by physical force, began to doubt 
and despair of the prospects ■of mankind. You remember how all 
sorts of animosity — national, religious, and social — bi'oke forth 
together with the political animosity. You remember how with the 
hatred of discontented subjects towards their GoTernmenta was 
mingled the hatred of nation to nation, and class to class. In truth, 
for myself, I stood aghast; and, thoughnaturally of a sanguine dis- 
position, and disposed to look with hope at the progress of mankind, 
I did for one moment doubt whether the course of mankind was not 
to be turned back, and whether we were not doomed to pass in our 
generation from the civilization of the 19th century to the barba- 
rism of the 5tli. (Hear, hear.) I remembered that Adam Smitil 
and Gibbon had (old us that there would never be again a desti'uc- 
tion of civilization by barbarism. That flood, they said, would no 
more return to cover the earth ; and they seemed to reason justly, 
for they compai'ed the immense strength of the civilized part of 
the earth with the weakness of those parts which remained savage; 
and they asked whence were to come the Huns and the Vandals 
that should again destroy civilization ! It had not occurred to 
them that civilization itself might engender the barbarians who 
should destroy it. (Heai', hear.) It had not occui'red to them 
that in the very heart of great capitals — in the vejy neighbour- 
hood of splendid palaces, and churches, and theat an! 1 b anea 
and museums, vice and ignorance might prodi a a e f Huns 
fiercer than those who marched under Attila, and Vandal m e 
bent on desti'uction than those who followed G n (G at 

applause.) Such was the danger. It passed i 3 and Izt n 
was saved ; but at what a price ! The tide f p 1 1 feel ng 
turned and ebbed almost as fast as it had risen Imp 1 nt and 
obstinate opposition to reasonable demands bro 1 1 ana by 
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aril 33 soou as men saw the evih of aniroliy tlie> fled m terror to 
CI uu(Ii it the feet ot despotism To the dominion of mobs armed 
with pikes succeeded the st^,jner ^nd more lai,tmg dominion of 
disciphned aimiei The Papac\ lose from jts d h m t e 
more intolerant and insolant than before , as intol ant and n 
lent as it hid been in the 6v,f of Hildebr'ind — t 1 a t d 
insobnt to a degree which di^maved and dii^appoi t d th wl 
had fondly chenshed the hcpe that its '(pint hid be t t i bj 

the lapse of years and by the progress of knowledge (H h ) 
Through all that vast region where little more th n f y a 
ago we looted in vmn for any stable aiatbority w 1 k 

vain for any trae« of constitutional freedom. (Hear, hear.) And 
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f 1846 th w k t 8 B P 1 d f th P f m L 11 f 1S3 
wl cb vfts broUjjl t n by Lord John KussJl. (Loud cheeis.) I 
part cula ly all j o r attention to those two great reforms, because 
it w 11 n ny op n n he the especial duty of that House of Com- 
mons n vli cli by yo r d tinguished favour, I shall have a seat, 
to defen 1 the con e c al reform of Sir E. Peel, and to perfect 
an 1 extend the Pari ■imentary reform of Lord J. Eussell. (Ap- 
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plause,) With respect to the commercial reform, although I say 
it will he a sacred duty to defend it, I do not apprehend that wa 
shall find the task very difficult. (Hear, liear.) Indeed, I have 
great doubt whether we have reason to apprehend a direct attack 
upon it at all. From the expressions used during the last session, 
and during the late election by Ministers and other adherents, t 
should, I confess, find it utterly impossible to draw any inference 
whatever. They have conti'adicted each other, and they have 
contradicted themselves, I would engage to produce, selected 
from their speeches, passages which should prove them to he 
Freetraders, and other passages which should prove them to be 
Protectionists. (Laughter.) But, in truth, the only inference that 
can really be drawn from any such passages is as to the question 
whether the persons who made the speeches were addressing a 
town constituency or an agricultural one. (Renewed laughter.) 
I left London in the heat of the elections — for I was forced to 
leave London for Bristol— I left behind me a Tory candidate 
for Westminster and a Tory candidate for Middlesex, proclaiming 
themselves Freetraders. All along my journey through Berk- 
shire and Wiltshire I heard nothing hut the cry of Derby and 
Protection ; but when I got to Bristol it was Lord Derby and Free 
Trade again. (Laughter and cheers.) On the one side of the 
Wash, Lord Stanley, the .Under-Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department — a young nobleman of great promise, a young noble- 
man who appears to me to inherit a large portion of his father's 
ability and energy^ — held language which was universally under- 
stood to indicate that the Government of his father had altogether 
abandoned all thoughts of protection. He was addi'essing the in- 
liahitants of a town ; hut on the other side of the Wash the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster was haranguing the farmers of 
Lincolnshire, and when somebody took it upon him to ask, " What 
will you do, Mr. Christopher, if Lord Derby abandons protection !" 
the hypothesis was so monstrous, so insulting, that he said he 
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wowld_not anaw el- a question so derogatory to Lord Derby. "I 
will stand by Lord Derby," he said, " because I know tliat Lord 
Derby will stand by protection." Well, then, those oppobito 
speeches of two eminent persona, both likely to know the mind of 
Loi'd Derby on the subject, go forth, and are taken up by the less 
distinguished adherents of the party. The Toiy candidate for 
Leicestershire says — " I will Stick by Mr. Christopher ; for, while 
you see Mr, Christopher in the Government, protectiou is safe." 
But, when I go into East Surrey, which is really a suburb of Lon- 
don, and a town constituency, there I find the Tory candidate 
saying, " Never mind Mr, Christopher, I swear by Lord Stanley. 
What should Mr. Christopher know on the subject ; he is not in 
the Cabinet ; he can tell you nothing about it V (Hear, hear.) 
Aud to such a degree was the tiling carried, that the different 
members of the party changed their sides and previous pTOfesaions, 
if they passed from a town constituency t« a countiy constituency, 
or from a country to a town constifueney. (Laughter.) Take for 
example Lord Maidstone, He was at one time one of the most 
vehement Pi-ofectionists in England, and put forth a small volume, 
which I do not know whether any of you have seen, but as I am 
an elector of Westminster, and as I know he stood for Westmin- 
ster, I thought it my duty to buy it, in order to be informed of his 
opinions. It was entitled ^ree Trade Ifexamelers, Of the poeti- 
cal merits of Loi'd Maidstone's hexameters I shall not pi'esume to 
pronounce an opinion. But you may all easily form an opinion 
of them for yourselves by ordering copies ; for I found, when I 
bought mine of the publishers in Bond sti'oet, that the supply on 
hand was still considerable. (Laughter and cheers.) But of the 
political merits of Lord Maidstone's hexameters I can speak with 
confidence, and it is impossible to conceive a fiercer or more bitter 
attack — according to the measure of power of the assailant — 
(laughter) — than that which he made on Sir Robert Peel's free 
trade policy. On the other hand, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who is now 
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Solicitor- Gen era), aud wlio was Solicitor-General under Sir Roliett 
Peel, and voted for all Sir Robert Peel's free trade measiii'es, and 
doubtless from a jegard to tlae public interest, which would have 
suffered greatly by the ret n nt f ble a lawyer from the 
service of the Crown— h 11 t tb nk t n ess ry to lay down 
Lis cfEce even when Si K b t leel b gbt n his measure 
for fiee trade in com But unf t nat ly Lord Maidstone 
became a candidate for b tj f "W t u and Sir Fitzroy 

Kelly went to stand fo a^ It al unty so, instantly. 

Lord Maidstone forgets h and 'I F tz y Kdly forgets 

his votes. (Laughter and h ) L d M dstone declares 
himself a convert to the opinions of Sir Robert Peel, and Sir Robert 
Peel's own Solicitor- General stands up and makes a speech, appa- 
rently composed out of Lord Maidstone's hexameters, against free 
trade. (Laughter and renewed cheers.) It is, therefore, gentle- 
men, utterly impossible for me to pretend to foresee, from the 
language held by the membei's of the Government and their adhe- 
rents, what their conduct will be oa the subject of piotection. 
Hevertheless, I think that I can confidently say that the great 
reform effected by Sir Robert Peel is perfectly safe. (Applause.) 
I believe that the law whicli repealed the corn laws stands now on 
a firmer foundation than when it was fii'st passed. We free traders 
are stronger in reason, and we are stronger in numbers. We are 
stronger in reason, because what was only prophecy is now history ; 
and because no person can dispute the salutary effect which the 
repeal of the corn Jaws has bad on our trade and industry. (Loud 
cheers.) We are infinitely stronger in numbers ; for I am sure you 
will all recollect the time whan an exceedingly strong and formi- 
dable opposition to the I'epeal of the corn laws proceeded from 
a class wliicli was most deeply interested in their repeal — I 
mean from the laboni-ing classes. I do not now remember — I 
ought to remember perhaps — whether that opposition produced 
much effect here, but I do know that there were many of the 
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largest towns In England wlieie tlie free trailers durst not venture 
to call a meeting for tiie purpose of petitioning against tha corn 
laws, for fear of being interrupted by a erow<i of working people, 
who were taught by a certain class of demagogues to say that it 
waj a question in which. working people had no concern— that it 
was purely a capitalist question — that if the poor man got a loaf 
twice as large, the capitalist would give only a sixpence, where he 
formerly gave him a shilling — that it was a matter absolutely 
unimportant to the working classes, nay, that any change would ba 
positively injurious to them. I never hiid the slightest faith in these 
doctrines myself. Experience even then seemed to me compietelv 
t nf t th m I n pared place with place, and I found that 
th II h b d w^ 1 I- in the State of Ohio than in England, 
w g h h n Ohio than in Eng-iand, I saw that those 

t mes h b d w cheapest in England, within my own 
n m y w 1 tl t mes in which tlie condition of the labour- 
g 1 ss w b t {H ar, hear.) But now the experiment has 
ltd m hich admits of no dispute ; and I should 

b gl d t k f tl were now an attempt made to re-establish 

a tax on corn, wh t d m ff w Id b bl t 1 d 

of working men thidpthhd f f lit 

(Applause.) Thu t g g tl m J 1 t g 

in number, we ne d 1 1 1 ] p 1 d 1 t tt k th 

prindples of Sir Rob t P 1 f m It w 11 b 1 th fi t 

duties of your rep ea tt t b 1 t th t d t tt fc 

shall be made on h p pi 1 t t 1 th t y 

change whieli raaj b 1 tbjestyt ftt 

undue favour shall bl t yl Wthgdtotl 

other question wh h I h m t d — h q t f P 1 

mentary reform (cl ) — I th k th t tl t m h 

that question will require the gravest considei'ation— when it will 
y to reconsider the inform of 1832, and to amend it 



temperately and cautiously, but in a large and liberal spirit. (Grest 
17* 
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good. (Hear, liear.) What I am to expect from tiieni precisely I 
do not know — wbetlier the most obstinate opposition to every 
change, or tbe most insane and violent change. For if I look to 
their actions and conduct, I find the grav^t reasons for apprehend- 
ing that they may at one time resist the most just demands, and at 
another time, from the merest caprice, propose the wildest innova- 
tions. And I will tel! you why I entertain this opinion. I am sorry 
that, in doing so, I must mention the name of a gentleman for 
whom, personally, I have the highest respect — I mean Mr. Wal- 
pole, the Secretary of State Tor the Home Department. My own 
acquaintance with him is slight, but I know him well by character. 
1 believe him to be an honourable, an excellent, aa able man. No 
man is more esteemed in private life ; but of bis public conduct I 
must claim the right to speak with freedom ; and I do so with the 
less scruple because of that freedom he has himself set me an 
example, and because I am really now spoalcing on the defensire. 
Mr. Walpole addressed the constituency of Medhurst, and in his 
speech to them he spoke personally of Lord J. Russell as one 
honourable and good man should speak of another, and as, I am 
sure, I always wish to speak of Mr. Walpole. But of Lord J", Rus- 
sell's public conduct he spoke with, severity. Chief among the 
faults which he objected to his lordship was this, that he had 
reopened the question of reform. Mr. Walpole declared himself to 
be opposed on principle to organic change. He justly said that if 
an organic change were introduced it should first be deeply medi- 
tated and well weighed, and that nothing should be done without 
thought and care ; and he charged Lord John Russell with having 
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neglected tlieso precepts of prudence. I was perfectly tliuader- 
struck when I read his speech, for I recollected that the most 
violent and democratic change io our representative system tiiat 
ever was proposed within the memory of the oldest man had been 
proposed bnt a few weeks before by this same Mr. Walpole, as the 
organ of the present Goverament. (Laughter and apjlau e ) Do 
you remember the history of the Militia Bill ? (A renevi e ! b at 
of laughter and applause.) In general, when a great reform 
Parliament is to be brought in, the Minister annou ces t son e 
weeks before. He gives notice that he means to propose acl a ge 
in the representative system. There is a great attendance, and the 
most painful anxiety to know what he is going to propose. I well 
remember, for I was present, with what breathless suspense 600 
persons waited, on the 1st of March, 1832, to hear Lord John Rus- 
sell announce hia Reform Bill. But what his Reform Bill to the 
bill of Mr. Secretary Walpole of the Derby Administration I 
(Cheens.) At the end of a night, in the easiest way possible, with- 
out the smallest notice, he proposed a clause to the tail of the 
Militia Bill to the effect, that every man who served in the militia 
for two years should have a vote in the county. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) What is the number of those voters who were to be 
entitled to vote in this way for a county ? The militia of England 
is to consist of 80,000, and the term of service is to be five years. 
In 10 years the number will be 160,000 ; in 20 years, 320,000 ; 
and in 25 years, 400,000. Some of these will, of course, iave died 
off in 25 years, though the lives are picked lives — remarkably 
good lives. How many I do not know, but any actuary will easily 
calculate it for you. I should say in round numbers, that you will 
have, when the system is in operation, for a generation, an addition 
of about 300,000 to the county constituent bodies — that !s to say, 
6,000 voters on the average to be added to every county in Eng- 
land and Wales. (Hear, hear.) That is an immense addition ; 
and what is the qualification f Why, the first qualification is 
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youtL, They are not to lie above a certain age ; but tbe neai-ei- 
you can get tliem to 18 the better. (Laughter and applause.) 
The second qualification is poverty. They are all to be persons to 
whom B, shilling a-day will be an object. (Renewed laughter and 
applause.) The third quahfication is ignorance ; for I venture to 
say that if ever you take the trouble to observe the appearance of 
those young fellows who follow the recruiting sergeant in tlie 
streets, you will at once say that, among our labouring classes, they 
are not the most educated — they are not the most intelligent. 
(Laughter and cheei's.) That they are brave stout fellows, 1 hai'e 
not the least doubt. Lord Hardinge tells me that he never saw a 
'finer set of young fellows ; and Ihave not tbe slightest doubt that, 
if necessary, after a few years' training, they will be found standing 
up for our firesides and hearths against the best disciplined soldiers 
the Continent can produce. But these are not the qualifications 
of men whom we want to choose our legislators. (Cheers.) The 
liabiCs that generally send young men from the ploughtail to the 
army are rather a disposition to idleness. (Hear, hear.) Oh ! but 
there is another qualification which I have forgot, and that is, that 
they must be five feet two. (Loud laughter and cheers.) This 
a qualification for a county voter ! Only think of measuring a 
man for tbe franchise ! (Continued laughter and applause.) Well, 
this comes from C t G m nt, — a measure which 

would swamp all t! u ty 1 1 nt n England with people 
who possess the D by Wal| 1 q al fi ations ; — that is to say, 
youth, poverty, ig n a g ^ P ^'on, and five feet two. 

(Continued laughte and ppla ) Wb> what have people who 
liave brought in u h a re u th t talk about— I do not 

say Lord J. Euss 11 mp d — h t ab ut the imprudence of 
Ernest Jones and tl p 1 1 1* p P univei'sal sufi'rage ! At 
all events, they g w 1th th p tj and knowledge with 
ignorance, and ni t ag with j tl But to make a qualiflca- 
f d qual fi ati n a thing I really do believe 
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was never Leard of, except in the case of this Conservative I'cforra, 
(" Hear, hear," and cheers.) This prodigious proposition was 
made, I believe, in a \'ery tkin House, but next day the House 
was full enough-— everybody having come down to know what was 
coming. One asked, why not this ? and another, why not that ? 
Are all the regular troops to have a vote, all the policemen, and 
aU the sailors ? for, if you take ploughboys of 21, what possible 
class of honest Englishmen and Scotchmen could you have the 
slightest pretence to exclude ! But up gets the Home Secretary, 
and states that the thing had not been sufficiently considered, that 
some of his colleagues were not satisfied, and that he would not 
press the thing. Well, I must say that if it had happened to me 
first to propose such & reform, and at the next sitting of the House 
to withdraw it, because it had not been well considered, I do think 
that to the end of my life I never should talk ilout the exceeding 
evil of reopening the question of teform , I nould neier read auy 
other man a lectiiie on the e\treme prudence and caution «ith 
which he should approich questions of oiganie change (Cheers 
and laughter.) I repeat, that if I am to judge frtm the language 
of the present Minisfei-^ taken m connexion with this solitary 
instance of legislative skill m the way of reform, I am utterly ^t a 
loss what to expect, but what I do eipeet is i pertinacious, 
vehement, provoking opposition to what is mo-^t ';afe in 1 reason- 
able, and then that, in some moment of fear or caprice, they will 
bring in a plan and fling it on the tatle in a fit of desperation or 
levity — a plan which is enough to loosen the foundations of 
society. (Hear, and cheers.) For my own part, I think the 
question of Parliamentary reform is one which must soon be taken 
up, but it ought to be taken up by the Government ; and I hope, 
before long, to see in office a Ministry which will take it up in 
earnest. (Loud cheers.) I dare say you will not suspect me of 
Haying so from any interested feeling. The truth is that in no 
casa whatever shall I again be a member of any Ministry, During 
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what may I'eniain of my public life, I ehall be the servant of none 
but you. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) I have nothing to ask 
of any Covernmeat, ex'^ept that prol^'tion whicli every Cavern 
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Buffi-agc, even united with secret voting, is no 
establishment of arbitrary power. (Cheers, 
do Icwk forward, and at no very remote pei 


p d has pas d 
p f th t kI 
1 security against the 
) But, gentlemen, I 
■iod, to the extension 



of the franchise, further than I admit I once thought would be 
safe or praotiiiahle. (He^', tear,) I believe that such an extension 
will, by the course of events, he brought about in the very best and 
happiest way. Pei'hapa I may be sanguine, but I think that good 
times are coming for the labouring classes of this country. I do 
not entertain that hope because I expect that Foimerism, or St. 
Simonianism, or Socialism, or any of those other "iams" for 
which the plain English word ia " robbery," will prevail. I know 
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that siiuh schemes only aggravate tJie miserj «h k h y ni 

to relieve. I know it ia possible, by Buci legi a k he 

ricli poor, but I know it is utterly impossibl m k li p 
ricli. (Hear, hear.) But I do believe aad hoj a h p g ess 
of experimental science, the free intercourse on is h na n 

tbe unrestrioted. influx of commodities fiiDm c n wh hey 
are cheap, and the unrestricted efflux of labou ad s 

where it is dear, will soon produce, and are t n p d ce 

a great and most blessed social revolution. (CI eer ) \o know 
gentlemen, I need riot tell you, that ia those coloni s wh ch have 
been planted by our race — and, when I saj cclon es I [eak as 
well of those which have separated from us as those wh h U 11 
j-emain united to us — yoa know that in our colon es the cond tion 
of the labouring man has long been far moie pr aj.er is thin in 
any part of the old world. And why is this * Some persons tell 
you that the people of Pennsylvania or New E gland are better 
otF than the people of the Old World, because the United States 
have a republican form of government. But we know that the 
labourers of Pennsylvania and New England were more prosperous 
than the people of the Old "World when Pennsylvania and New 
England were as loyal as any part of the dominions of Geoj'ge L, 
George IF., or George rH, ; and we know that in Van Diemen'a 
Land, in New Zealand in Aui^trdlasia, in New Brunswick, in Cana- 
da, the subjects of Ilei Majesty ire as prosperous as they could he 
under the government of a president. The cause, gentlemen, is 
different. The cause is, thit m these new eountries, where there 
is a boundless extei t of fertile land, nothing is easier than for the 
labourer to pass from the pki-e which is overstocked to the place 
which is understocked , and thit thus he who moves and he who 
stays always have enough This it is which keeps up the pros- 
perity of the Atlantn. &tites of the 0nion, They force their 
population back to Ohio, across the Ohio to the Mississippi, and 
beyond the Mississippi Everywhere the desert is receding before 
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the advancement of the flood of }iuman life and civilization ; and, 
in the nn-antirae, those who are left behind find abundance, and 
never endure those privations which in olii countties too often 
befall the labouring classes. And why has not tbe condition of 
our labourers be^n equally fortunate ? Simply, as I believe, on 
account of the great distance which separates our country from 
the new, unoccupied, and uncultivated, fertile patt of the world, 
and on account of the expense of traversing that distance. Science, 
however has abridgel and is abridging that d stance — science his 
dim nished ani is dit ni hing that expen'^e Already New Z^a 
]tnd is neiiei tor all practical puiposes to Ei gland than New 
El gland wis to the Pu tans who fled thither from the tjiamy 
ofLiud Already the CO ■jati of IToitli America Hahfix Boston 
and New York areneaiei to Englani thin «ithm the memory 
of peih la now Jiving the tlinl <jf Skye and the count) of 
Donegal wt re to London Alrcaiy em giat on is beginning li I 
rightl) undcistind to produce the "iame effeU heie mhiuh it has 
produced on the Atlantic Stat s of tl e Union Anil do not 
jmigme that our counttyman who goes alroad is altogethei lost 
to us Even it he go from under the iom ni n an 1 protect on 
of the Enghsli flag and settle himself among a L. ndred peiple 
still he IS not altogether lost to ua for unier the ben juant system 
of free trade, he will still remain bound to us by close ties, (Cheers.) 
If he ceases to be a neighbour, he is still a benefactor and a 
customer. Go where he may, if you will but uphold that system 
inviolate, it is for ns that he is turning the forests into cornfields 
on the banks of the Mississippi ; it is for us he is tending his sheep 
and preparing his fleeces in the heart of Australia, and in the 
meantime it is from us he receives the commodities which, are 
produced with vast advantage in an old society, where great 
masses of capital are accumulated. (Cheers.) His candlesticks 
and his pots and pans come from Birmingham, his knives from 
Sheffield, the light cotton jacket which he wears in summer comes 
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from Manchester, and the good clotli coat whicli he wcara in 
winter comes from Leeds ; and in return he sends us back what 
lie produces in what was once a wilderness — tlie good flour out of 
whicli is made the larg^e loaf which the Englishman divides among 
his children, (Loud cheers.) The light lion, gentleman here 
began to show considerable symptoms of exhaustion. : and, after 
pausing a moment, he said,— I believe that it is in these changes 
we shall see the best solution of the question of the franctise^not 
so much by lowering the franchise to the level of tlie great mass 
of the community as by raising, in a time very short in the 
existence of a nation, the great mas.^ up to the level of a reasonable 
and moderate franchise. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) T feel that I 
must stop. I had meditated on some other things upon which I 
intended to address you I had meant to say something about 
the ballot to which as yoit Lnow I have always been favourable; 
Bomethina about triennial Pirl iroenta, to which, as you know, I 
have al vivs been hone'itly opposed ; I had meant to say sorae- 
tliing ibout youi Un vers ty tests (hear, hear) — something about 
the relgious e:|uilt} (Jovement ii Ireland; but I feel I cannot 
well proceed. (Cheers.) I have only strength to thank you again, 
from the vei-y bottom of my heart, for tlie great honour which you 
have done me in appointing me, without solicitation, to the 
distinguished post of one of your representatives. I am proud of 
our connexion, and I shall try to act in such a manner that you 
may not be ashamed of it- 

The right hon. gentJeman resumed his seat amid loud, genei'al, 
and reiterated applause. 

On the motion of Mr. E. Macfarlane, advocate, a vote of thanks 
was tendered to Mr. Black for his conduct in the chair. 

Ml'. Black briefly replied, and concluded by proposing three 
cheers for Mr. Maeaulay, which were given with the greatest 
cordiality, after which the meeting separated. The proceedinga 
lasted little more than an hour. 
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bedfield's new and popclar publioation«, 

CLOVERNOOK; 
Or, Recollections of our Neighborhood in the West. By Alicr 
Caret. Illustrated by DAHteT. One vol., i2mo., price $1.00. 
(Fourth edition.) 



M. 



DREAM-LAND BY DAY-LIGHT: 

A Panorama of Eomance. By Caroline Chebebbo'. Illastrated 

by Darlbt. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. (Second edition.) 

■■ These eimple una bosntifo! stories are hH highly endued with an esquiriie percep- 
tionof nahirafbeaoty.wiawUeh Is oombiopd an eppleciative Bcnae of lU relation to 
the hioheat mard emotions."— .JWonji SioM nesisla: 

•' omiy do we greet this floweret tn Iha SeTi of oor literature, fur tt U fnigranl nith 
«weet and bright wltti hues that mark it to be of Heaven's own planting."— <S«rier anil 
Emmiirtr. 

"Thersiaa depHi ofsenlinientiiiid feeling not ordinarily met xrilh, and some ot Oa 
noblest faculties and aaecllons of man's nature are depicted and illustrated b; the skD. 



LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
By 'WtLLTAM E. ATTorN, Professor of Literatare and Belles-Let- 
trea in the Univerfiity of Edinburgh and Editor of Blackwood's 
Magazine. One vol., 12mo. cloth, price $1.00. 






<3/^ 



THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 

By Bon Gaultier. One volume, 12mo., clotli, price 75 cents. 

" Hers is a book for everybody who loves einssic fun. It Is made np of ballads ol 

all sons, each a capital parody npon Ihe 5tjla of aome ona ol the best lytic wrllera of 

Ifae time, fmm tlie thundering vei-aincatloo of Loclihert and Mecsulaj to tbe siveoKsl 

ecbolars. and one of llie most Uniglied wntere of the day, and this production is bat tbs 
frolic of his £;enlue In play-llmo'' — Cimrler arid EfiipiiTer, 

" We do not know to whom belonea this mwi de plume, but ha la eert^nly a huDuniit 
of Ew comtnen power." — Prmi^taae JOvmaL 
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